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LOYD’S COMMITTEE: POWERS 
MS TO PRIVATE MEMBERS 
REVIEWED IN LONDON, ENG. 


kokers’ Debating Society Votes 
This Power As Increasing; 
Curtailment Necessary 


ISCUSS SIGNING BUREAU 


latter Sometimes a Dictator; Need 
Of Specialists; Size Of 
Membership 


The debate on the power of Lloyd’s 
Committee, printed herewith, attracted so 
wich attention in the newspapers of Great 
Britain that they gave the subject a great 
jlay in their columns. The article which 
jllows ts largely a digest of a long report 
if the debate written by D. King-Page, 
he famous marine insurance reporter of 
he Liverpool Journal of Commerce. 


LONDON, ENG., Dec. 2. 
A striking debate took place at 
loyd’s, London, a few days ago at the 
wtance of the Insurance Brokers’ De- 
kting Society, when Kenneth Poland, a 
loyd’s underwriter, moved that “The 
pwer of Lloyd’s Committee over the 
fivate member has increased, is increas- 
y, and ought to be curtailed.” Another 
terwriting member, D. E. W. Gibb, 
t0 a member of the Committee of 
byd’s, opposed the motion. The chair 
ts occupied by Norman C. Tremellen. 


Mr. Poland, in opening, said there was 
tre than one chairman of the past who 
‘i him how they had been struck by 
t way in which members and subscrib- 
shad responded to any requests made 
‘them, and credit had to be given to 
& excellent system on which Lloyd’s 
’%s run. Nevertheless, Lloyd’s relied 
Yon the individuality of its members. 
lbyd’s had been built on individuality, 
td owed its future to individuality, and 
ty must guard against anything that 
tracted from that quality. 








Increasing Committee Powers 


The speaker said that even his oppo- 
‘tt would not dispute that the powers 
‘the Committee had increased, and 
‘te increasing. There was a time when 
Werwriters at Lloyd’s made no depos- 
Snor was there any annual audit, while 
* Signing and Claims Bureaux were 
‘uparatively new. The question was: 
ould the powers of the Committee be 
hinished? He dealt first with the scru- 
ty of the risks by the Signing Bu- 
%u. Some time in the past, events had 
turred which led to the prohibition 
‘the writing of a certain class of risk 
_ Lloyd’s underwriters. This, he 

ed, was panic legislation, and he 
‘ted whether, had the type of risk in- 
Wed been, say, earthquake or motor 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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James Victor Barry 


James Victor Barry, retiring Third Vice President 
of the METROPOLITAN; served long years with brilliant 
ability and unabating vitality the institution of life insur- 
ance, through a personality whose blended elements— 
sincerity, geniality, and crystal-clear friendliness— 
created lifelong loyalties among the general host, and 
warm and deep affection among his associates. His 
name is lustrous upon the roster of executives. 


With Mr. Barry’s countless tributaries we acclaim 
his ability, his character, and the worth of his service 
to life insurance. May his leisured years be many and 
be fragant with continued remembrance by those who 
today are bidding him a memorable business farewell. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square PHILADELPHIA 

















COMMISSIONERS MEET IN 
NEW YORK AND VOTE FOR 
AVERAGING OF VALUATIONS 


Chairman Van Schaick Gives 
Views and Others Review 
the Situation 


TWO STATES WITH DUNHAM 


Resolution Says Fixed Day Market 
Conditions Not Now Fair 
Value Standard 











Insurance cOmmissioners met in con- 
vention at the Hotel Pennsylvania this 
week in one of the most crucial periods 
of the nation’s economic history. At a 
time when companies are cutting divi- 
dends, when real estate is frozen, when 
securities have reached a pretty low 
mark, when the European situation is 
uncertain there was one subject—and one 
only—which was uppermost in the minds 
not only of the commissioners but of 
the company executives who attend the 
sessions, and that was valuation of se-~ 
curities. The point at which the interest 
hinged was whether the commissioners’ 
convention would endorse the action of 
the committee on valuations, permitting 
companies to base their financial state- 
ments on average valuations, or whether 
they would insist upon December 31 
valuations. Average values won. 


Dunham’s Statement a Surprise 


Interest was heightened by the bomb 
Commissioner Howard P. Dunham of 
Connecticut threw last week when he 
gave out a statement standing pat on De- 
cember 31, in which statement he quoted 
a paragraph he had written to Superin- 
tendent Van Schaick, chairman of the 
Valuation of Securities Committee, say- 
ing in part: 

“T believe we would be treading on de- 
cidedly dangerous ground to anprove an 
artificial valuation of securities at figures 
above the current market prices, which is 
the basis the insurance companies must 
necessarily use when they turn their se- 
curities into cash to pay their obligations 
when they occur. The companies who 
are legitimately engaged in the insurance 
business who were not organized for 
speculative purposes are not in need of 
help and the artificial values you propose 
are for the weaklings only.” 

The commissioners did not waste much 
time in getting down to the subject of 
valuations. President Livingston (Mich- 
igan commissioner) called the convention 
to order, and then proceeded with the 
roll call. As soon as that was done he 
announced that the Valuation of Securi- 
ties Committee would meet as soon as 
the convention had adjourned, and it was 


‘his opinion that the committee would 


spend the entire morning in discussion of 
this controversial subject. 

he commissioners’ convention then 
adjourned; the room was cleared; the 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Bargains In Good Prospects 


“Revise your prospect list. Give it new life, new opportunity, 
new success ... Throw away the china eggs!” 


That is the biggest problem which faces the life insurance man 
today, as it is described by the leaders in our business. And 


rightly, too, for the past two years have made tremendous changes. 


Many good prospects of 1929 are worthless today; many we over- pines 
looked then have new reasons for buying our product in 1932. tled 
ik P 

One Union Central man tried cold-canvassing. This method te 
was successful, but he discovered that it took $10 worth of time + 
to uncover one good prospect in this manner. He hunted for gt 
some more efficient plan to replace pavement pounding. He hy 
found it — Union Central circularization service — and it pro- | ll 
duced prospects for only seventy-five cents each. wed 
wspa 

lage. 

“I’m not going to spend $10 for something I can buy for 75 . 
cents,”’ he declared. He is now one of 250 consistent circularizers rorit 
who are successful in The Union Central because they know a | Pell 


good bargain when they see it. 
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THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CINCINNATI 


OVER ONE AND ONE-HALF BILLIONS IN FORCE 
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Not more than fifty miles from Des 
oines is Pella, Ia., in Marion County, 
e of the quaintest towns of America. 
ettled by a little group of emigrants 
om Holland, headed by the Rev. Hen- 
ik Peter Scholte, and consisting of 
embers of his congregation with their 
milies, they hoped to find in the new 
orld that freedom of religious worship 


Bhich had been denied them in the old 


bntry and that contentment which 
eir sterling characters and serious out- 
ok on life merited. They did find this. 
bday with more than 5,000 population 
ella still maintains many of its Dutch 
ttler characteristics. Most of all the 
kmes in the business section are of 
olland origin; and among the several 
ewspapers one is printed in Dutch lan- 
haze. Some of the farmers on the out- 
irts continue to wear wooden shoes 
hile at work and toy wooden shoes are 
bvorites on the shelves of the stores. 


The Present Nollen Family 
Pella is of interest to the world of 
surance because it was in that town 


here two of the best known life insur- 
nce company presidents were brought 





The Father 





i. 
JOHN NOLLEN 





up. They are Henry S. Nollen, president 
of the Equitable of Iowa; and Gerard S. 
Nollen, president of the Bankers Life. 
A third brother, John, is also distin- 
euished. He is president of Grinnell 
College. Two sisters, Sarah M. and Han- 
nah T. Nollen, who together organized 
and conducted a_ successful private 
school, are college professors in Anatolia, 
which was part of Turkey. They went 
abroad in the summer of 1929. Henry 
S., Gerard S. and John Nollen and the 
two sisters are children of the late John 
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First Building 


Nollen who married the daughter of the 
Rev. Hendrik Peter Scholte. 

This article, largely discussing the ca- 
reers of the Rev. Hendrik Peter Scholte 
and his son-in-law, John Nollen, is 
printed because of the extraordinary 
background of the Nollen brothers, illus- 
trating the impress of high scholarship 
and lofty character which has been an 
inheritance and which was developed fur- 
ther by the remarkable educational and 
spiritual training they had in their Pella 
home. That birthplace, by the way, is 
still standing. 


Early Career of Hendrik Peter Scholte 


Hendrik Peter Scholte was born in 
Amsterdam, son of a box manufacturer 
and of Johanna Dorothea Roelofsz, 


daughter of a broker at Amsterdam. His 
grandfather had come from Hanover to 
Amsterdam about 1760. His parents 
were Lutherans, and sided with the con- 
servatives when a schism occurred in the 
church. The schooling of Scholte was 
excellent, but his father’s death com- 
pelled him to leave school when he was 
16 in order to take charge of the fac- 
tory. Left the only survivor of the fam- 
ily by the death of his mother in 1826 
and of his only brother the next year, 
he sold the business and resumed his 







eta eiME , 


of Pella Bank 


studies in October, 1827, entering the 
Athenaeum IIlustre at Amsterdam. 
Impressed by the atheistic tendencies 
of the time, especially among students, 
he decided to prepare for the Christian 
ministry and began the study of theology 
at the University of Leiden in May, 
1829. In the Fall of 1830 his studies were 
briefly interrupted by the bloodless ten 
days’ campaign against Belgium’s claim 
to independence from the Netherlands, 
for which service each of the student 


volunteers received a huge gold medal . 


from a rich woman patriot. He complet- 
ed his studies at the University in May, 
1832, receiving the degree of Doctor of 
Theology. In November he married 
Sara Maria Brand, daughter of a sugar 
refiner to whom his father had sold his 





boxes. His first charge was as minister 
to the small village congregations of 
Doveren and Genderen. Soon he became 
the leading spirit in a group of young 
clergymen who protested against the 
secularism of the State Church; seced- 
ed from it in 1834 in the name of a purer 
Christianity; were persecuted, fined and 
imprisoned, and saw their congregations 
dispersed by police and troops. 


Emigration to Iowa 

Scholte edited a neriodical devoted to 
the reform espoused by the Dissenters, 
and in this and a series of pamphlets 
urged emigration as an escape from in- 
tolerable conditions in Holland. There 
was formed in Utrecht in 186 an Emi- 
gration Association, with Scholte as 
president. The dominie decided to come 
to this country with his flock. With his 
family, five in number, he left Rotter- 
dam via London for Liverpool from 
where they sailed by steamship to Bos- 
ton. Scholte visited acquaintances in 
Albany, New York and Pittsburgh, sub- 
sequently going to Washington to con- 
fer with friends there and with govern- 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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Since January 1, 1930, The Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company Has Achieved a 39% Increase 


in Full-Time Representatives 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Hartford | “Since 1846” Connecticut 
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Colonel C. B. Robbins — 


By John R. Battin 


Few life insurance executives have had 
the varied and colorful career of Col. C. 


president of the American Life Conven- 
tion and president of the Cedar Rapids 
Life. He has been lawyer, judge, bank- 
er, soldier, business executive, civic 
worker and community builder. He has 
held with distinction one of the highest 
appointive offices in the nation’s govern- 
ment, assistant secretary of war, and is 
now on his third year as chairman of 
one of the most important committees 
of the national American Legion: nation- 
al defense. No matter which one of the 
many titles one gives Col. Robbins, 
whether you meet him as a soldier in 
camp, around the directors’ table of a 
bank or corporation, as president of a na- 
tional organization or at a meeting for 
the betterment of his own community, he 
impresses you as decisive, genial, able. 
A man of action with countless friends. 

A born leader, numerous demands are 
made on his time and ability, but he 
does not duck from under. Nor is it a 
case of “loaning” his name. If Col. Rob- 
bins is in it, he will be one of the most 
conscientious and tireless workers. 

Served in Philippines 

Col. Robbins’ activities necessarily 

have dovetailed and overlapped each 


other, but throughout his career runs 
his devotion to his country and his mili- 








tary service. In Washington as assist- 
ant secretary of war from January 5, 
1928, to March 17, 1929, he was known 
as one of the best trained men for his 
position. From the time when, while a 
student at the University of Nebraska, 
he enlisted in the First Nebraska Volun- 
teers for service in the war with Spain, 
he has been actively connected with the 
i] military forces of the nation. 

His promotions in the service began a 
few days after his enlistment, April 27, 
1898. First a non-commissioned officer; 
then a lieutenant; discharged from serv- 
ice at the end of the war a captain. His 
tegiment participated in more engage- 
ments in the Philippines than any other, 
covering twenty-eight battles. On March 
27, 1899, he was severely wounded in 
the head during the battle of Marilao. 


Life Saved by Filipino Woman 

A 50-year-old Filipino woman, Marcel- 
la Calisto De Otero, nursed the young 
American soldier back to health; cared 
for him solicitously ; called him her Am- 
ttican son; is credited with saving his 
life. Years later when their eldest daugh- 
ter was born Colonel and Mrs. Robbins 
named her Anna Marcella for his bene- 
factor of Philippine days. His home in 
Cedar Rapids, Villa Calisto, also was 
named for her. 

Colonel Robbins considers the most 
exciting moment of his career took place 
during the Philippine campaign. It was 
the morning after the insurrection start- 
td and the First Nebraska was guarding 
aroad to Manila. A stone blockhouse 
about 600 yards from their position had 
been occupied by the insurrectos who 

d made it hot for the new American 
‘oops. Young Robbins and two other 
Volunteers were sent to see if there were 
tty Filipinos left in the blockhouse. 

e road was swept by fire from the 
‘tonghold. One of the three dropped, 
thot to death. “I never expected to 
ome back,” said Col. Robbins. But they 













.B. Robbins of Cedar Rapids, Ia., former ~ 


Staff of The Gazette, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


went on, and the insurrectos, believing 


‘them the advance of a superior force, 


hurriedly evacuated the blockhouse and 
Robbins and his companion took it for 
the United States. He was cited for gal- 
lantry in action as a result of it. 

It was while in the Philippines that he 
started collecting coins, a hobby that he 
pursued for many years. Nearly every 
kind of coin in the world was circulating 
in the islands then and he began pick- 
ing them up out of curiosity. That was 
the start. Now stored away in a safety 


COLONEL C. B. ROBBINS 


deposit vault he has more than 5,000 
different coins from all parts of the 
world 


Goes to Columbia Law School 


Returning to civil life as Captain Rob- 
bins, he took a post graduate course in 
Nebraska University and also made a 
trip around the world. Subsequently he 
entered the Columbia School of Law and 
in 1903 he came to Cedar Rapids to con- 
tinue his law studies. Admitted to the 
bar in 1904, five years later he was ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Iowa to the 
Superior Court bench in Cedar Rapids, 
where he presided until there came an- 
other call to the colors. His record as a 
judge was in conformity with that as a 
soldier and citizen, marked by ability, 
discrimination and foresight. 

In 1918 he went to the Mexican bor- 
der with the Iowa National Guard. 
When he attended Columbia he had 
joined the New York National Guard 
and when he came to Cedar Rapids as 





Colorful Career of a 
Soldier-Life President 


a young lawyer he promptly enlisted in 
the Iowa Guard. 


The World War 


Colonel Robbins again donned uniform 
when the United States declared war 
against Germany. He aided in organiz- 
ing Battery E of the 126th field artil- 
lery in Cedar Rapids and went to Camp 
Cody, N. M., with the rank of major and 
as adjutant to Brig. Gen. Hubert A. 
Allen of the 67th infantry brigade. 
Later, he served with the Thirty-fifth 





division in France as adjutant of the 
69th brigade. 

After the World War he became a 
major in the U. S. Reserve Corps, later 
being promoted to colonel. He commands 
the 349th Infantry of the reserves and 
was commandant of Citizens Military 
Training camps at Fort Des Moines, Ia., 
in 1929 and 1931, and at Fort Snelling, 
Minn., in 1930. He was one of a picked 
number of civilians to attend the War 
College in Washington. 

Following the war he became actively 
interested in the American Legion. He 
was elected a vice-commander of the 
Iowa department of the Legion in 1921 
and in 1922 he was elected state com- 
mander. 

In the meantime, when not in mili- 
tary service, Colonel Robbins was active 
in business and community affairs of his 
home city. He was one of the organiz- 
ers of the Cedar Rapids Life Insur- 
ance Co. in 1906; was chairman of the 
executive committee of the board of di- 


rectors from the organization to 1914, 
when he was elected president. 

He has been a member of the St. 
Luke’s Hospital board since 1905 and 
was president of the board for ten years; 
a member of the Cedar Rapids Cham- 
ber of Commerce board of directors for 
ten years; president of the Chamber, 
1914-1916. 

Colonel Robbins gave much of his 
time in those years to community cam- 
paigns for the development and better- 
ment of Cedar Rapids. An indefatigable 
worker, his sound common sense brought 
him the confidence and friendship of 
many people. 


More Civic Activities 


One of the most important community 
projects in which he took a leading part 
in recent years was the successful cam- 
paign for the erection of a $1,000,000 Me- 
morial building in Cedar Rapids on the 
city-owned island in the Cedar River 
which separates the business section of 
the city. With the erection of the Me- 
morial building, which includes the city 
hall at one end, a large Memorial audi- 
torium in the center, and the Chamber 
of Commerce at the other end, the island 
has become truly a civic center. The 
county court house is located on the op- 
posite end of the island, a landscaped 
plaza separating the two _ buildings. 
Colonel Robbins was the first chairman 
of the Memorial commission, the body 
which under the laws of lowa manages 
the building. 

Colonel Robbins also has been a 
staunch supporter of Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, and has been a member of its 
board of trustees since 1917. And when 
out of town just recently he was elected 
president of the Cedar Rapids Sym- 
phony Orchestra Association. 

He has not confined his business ac- 
tivities to the life insurance field, but 
also is a director of the Cedar Rapids 
National Bank, the Cedar Rapids Candy 
Company and the Morris Plan Bank. 

His Recreation 

Colonel Robbins is not a golfer. When 
he feels the need of exercise in the open 
he goes to his wooded farm, the old 
Matsell estate, on the banks of the pic- 
turesque Wapsipinicon River about 
twenty miles from his home in the city. 
There he indulges in the suppressed de- 
sire of his boyhood days—to be a car- 
penter. During the last summer he 
erected a log cabin on a cliff 100 feet 
above the river. The lumber was native 
to the farm and all of the bookcases 
in the cabin are the work of his own 
hands. When he wants to get away 
from things, when he wants to be sure 
he will get a rest from the strain of 
many responsibilities and duties, it is to 
this cabin on the Wapsipinicon that he 
goes. 

Colonel Robbins is an aviation enthu- 
siast and he also rides horseback. A 
large part of the extensive traveling he 
did as assistant secretary of war was 
by plane and during his tenure of office 
he estimates he totaled 20,000 miles by 


” ane 


Thrilling Escape While Flying 
It was during one of these trips that 
Colonel Robbins had one of his most 
thrilling experiences and narrowest es- 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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One of the most popular features on 
the air for some weeks has been the 
radio personality broadcasts every Tues- 
day night by Frazier Hunt, war corre- 
spondent, famous author, interviewer of 
celebrities, world traveler, and also one 
of the most magnetic of all American 
newspaper and magazine writers. The 
program is known as the New York Life 
Insurance Co.’s Radio Hour, and the 
broadcasting, which is over the National 
Broadcasting Co.’s network, takes place 
in the Times Square Studio of the com- 
pany, its largest studio. The studio is 
really the theater on top of the New 
Amsterdam Theatre, and was formerly 
where Ziegfeld staged his Midnight 
Frolics. Every Tuesday night Mr. 
Hunt sits on the stage before the mi- 
crophone broadcasting the life story of 
some real American celebrity, talking 
not only to an unseen audience of mil- 
lions, but also to an audience which oc- 
cupies every seat in the studio theater. 


Music By Nylic Orchestra 


Music is furnished by the Nylic Or- 
| chestra, and it is a good one. The order 
of the program is as follows: Milton 
Cross makes the opening announcement, 
saying that it is the New York Life’s 
program. There follows some orchestra 
music; then a little life insurance talk 
by Announcer Cross, after which Mr. 
Hunt does one of his graphic vocal pic- 
tures of a personality. Then there is a 
further musical program. 

The New York Life’s radio hour was 
opened by Calvin Coolidge, former 
President of the United States, and now 
a director of the New York Life. Mr. 
Hunt to date has covered the following 
biographical subjects: Owen D. Young, 
George Eastman, General Custer, Adolph 
S. Ochs, Daniel Willard, Anne Sullivan 
Macy (teacher of Helen Keller), Mel- 
vin A. Traylor, Glenn Frank and Her- 
bert Hoover. Listeners-in are invited to 
write for the printed edition of the bi- 
Ographies. They are made up in book- 
let form—five to a volume. Business 
associates of the personalities discussed 
by Mr. Hunt are invited to attend re- 
hearsals and broadcasts. When Mr. 
Hunt talked about Owen Young execu- 
tives of the General Electric were at the 
Studio as guests of the New York Life. 
Talks Which Attracted Most Attention 


Public interest in the “Great Person- 
ality” sketches, outside of President 
oover, may be listed in the following 
order: Helen Keller’s teacher, General 
Custer, Adolph Ochs, Daniel Willard. 
The Coolidge address was widely dis- 
tributed and reprinted, with permission, 
y a number of other insurance compa- 
nies. It was commented on editorially all 
ver the country. On every hand it was 
demonstrated that the Coolidge address 
Was of great value to the general insti- 
tution of life insurance. 








BROADCASTER OF CELEBRITIES 


Many high school teachers and princi- 
pals, and even three or four college presi- 
dents, have written asking for reprints of 
Frazier Hunt’s sketches to use for educa- 
tional purposes. One letter received by 
the New York Life said: 

“T take this occasion to commend your 
company upon the quality of your radio 
program which stands out as a ‘good 
deed in a naughty world’ in this day of 
ballyhoo programs.” 

Scores of insurance agents have writ- 
ten that the reaction among their policy- 
holders has shown great appreciation of 
the conservation and educational phases 
of these programs. The fact that the 
New York Life has over the radio urged 
its hearers to consult other good com- 
panies as well as the New York Life has 
produced an unusual impression. 


Mr. Hunt’s Career 


An Illinois man, Frazier Hunt was 
taken to live on a cattle ranch near Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., when a boy; then to 
Missouri and to Indiana. In 1908 he was 
graduated from the University of IIli- 
nois and after a couple of years of Chi- 
cago newspaper work he answered the 
call of the wanderlust and headed for 
Southern Mexico. For three years he 
lived on a sugar plantation during which 
he went through a Mexican revolution. 

Returning to this country, he published 
a country weekly in Illinois; wrote short 
stories for Collier’s and other national 
magazines, and finally landing in New 
York, he became a star reporter on the 
New York Sun which assigned him to 
cover the draft and training camps when 
this country entered the World War. 
While “covering” Camp Upton, Yap- 
hank, L. I., he developed a humorous 
soldier draft character called “Yaphank 
Bennie.” Later his daily dispatches to 
the Sun were collected and published in 
one of the first American war books, 
“Blown in by the Draft.” 


The World War and Russia 


_ Going to France he served as a cor- 
respondent with both the Army and 
Navy. Shortly after the Armistice was 
declared he looked ‘over the whole world 
field and picked North Russia and the 


American and Allied Expedition there as 
the best story in sight. In the shadow 
of the Arctic Circle he rode through the 
great frozen forests more than 900 miles 
by sled to cover the American fronts 
there. To escape censorship he made 
the difficult journey to Norway and at 
the first cable head sent a 6,000 word 
message to the Chicago Tribune: This 
article attracted so much attention it was 
read in the United States Senate and 
was the basis for the successful fight 
made to have the American troops with- 
drawn from that unattractive expedition. 

Hunt then decided upon re-entering 
Russia. At the time American and Al- 
lied troops were blockading the ports 
and the White Russians under Kolchak 
and Deneken were closing in on the Red 
Government. It was forbidden territory 
for foreign correspondents, but Hunt got 
in all right, covered the story with slory, 
writing one of the most thrilling chap- 
ters in American journalism. 


Ranch Neighbor of Prince of Wales 


Out of Soviet Russia and back to 
Paris Hunt procured and started home 
with a copy of the secret Peace Treaty 
and on June 5 presented it to Senator 
Borah who had it read into the Senate 
minutes and thus thrown open to the 
world. This was one of the greatest 
newspaper beats of the century. 

Next Hunt took a two years’ trip 
around the world, which included so- 
journs in Australia and the Far East. It 
resulted in magazine articles and the 
book, “The Rising Temper of the Far 
East.” 

Since then Frazier Hunt has been wan- 
dering and writing. Five years ago he 
bought a ranch in the foothills of Al- 
berta, next to that of the Prince of 
Wales, and there he spends his sum- 
mers. 

Among all these interesting general 
experiences Mr. Hunt has had some that 
were distantly uncomfortable. He was 
arrested as a spy in Russia and almost 
shot by. Adriti soldiers in Fiume on the 
Adriatic. There have been experiences 
in marked contrast. One of these was 
the rescuing of five Japanese soldiers 
in Siberia for which he was given the 
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FRAZIER HUNT 


Rising Sun medal of Japan. Incidental- 
ly he has interviewed Mahatma Gandhi 
of India, Sun Yat-Sen of China, the late 
Lenin of Russia, Presidents Cosgrove, 
Irish Free State; Obregon and Calles, 
Mexico; Mustafa Kemal of Turkey; Al- 
phonse XIII; Michael when the boy 
King of Rumania; George Bernard 
Shaw, H. G. Wells and countless others. 
Recently he went to Maryland to inter- 
view President Hoover. With such a 
career it is no wonder that he can hold 
the interest of so many people on the air. 


NEW DETROIT ORGANIZATION 


Life Insurance Supervisors Organize 
With Bryson Loughridge, Mutual Life, 
as President; Object of Association 
The Life Insurance Supervisors Asso- 

ciation of Detroit was formed at a gath- 

ering of a group of assistants to life 
managers and general agents in the De- 
troit area at a luncheon at the Barlum 

Hotel on November 24, 1931. Twenty- 

one men were present at the luncheon 

and all agreed to become charter mem- 


bers of the organization. 

The consensus of opinion expressed at 
the gathering was that there is a very 
definite need for such an organization 
that will enable supervisors to discuss 
their mutual problems and to work out 
educational programs designed to pre- 
pare them for eventually becoming man- 
agers and general agents. 

Noonday meetings will be held on the 
first Monday of each month at each of 
which a speaker on some phase of the 
supervisors activities will be presented 
and problems will be discussed. The 
new organization has received the 
whole-hearted support of everycne who 
has been approached so far and the in- 
dications are that virtually all of the 
forty-some odd eligible men in the De- 
troit area will affiliate with the assccia-, 
tion. 

In order to be eligible the prospective 
member must work full time at his job 
of heading the field force of the agencies 
under the managers. 

Bryson Loughridge, educational direc- 
tor of the Detroit branch of the Mutual 
Life of New York, who organized the 
local group, was elected president of the 
association and Charles C. Chamberlain, 
assistant manager of the Travelers 
branch office, has been elected secretary. 
Theodore Tomlinson of the Bankers Life 
of Iowa will act as treasurer and the 
vice-president in charge of programs is 
J. E. McMahon and vice-president in 
charge of membership and attendance 
will be Harold E. McQueen of the State 
Mutual. 
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GREETINGS! 


From the America Fore Group to the 
following insurance organizations meeting 
in New York City this week: 











National Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
National Association of Life Underwriters 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 

Association of Life Insurance Counsel 
Insurance Federation of America 


American Life Convention 


It is through the efforts and progress 
of such gatherings that the Fire, Life and 
Casualty Companies have won the confi- 
dence and respect of the public. 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
ememamne FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


meet MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 


ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Boards 
PAUL L HAID, President 
THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
AMERICA ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Board 
WADE FETZER, Vice Chairman 
PAUL L. HAID, President 
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GENERAL AGENT HAS MANY 


Noel Aylmer Dew, John Hancock General Agent, Portland, 


Ore., Had Picture Hung in Royal Academy, London; His 


Cultural Education, Military and Other Experiences 


A good enough artist to have had 
work hung in the Royal Academy, Lon- 
don, a soldier, a sculptor, a civil engi- 
neer, a newspaper man. These are only 
a few of the high spots in the career 
of Noel Aylmer Dew, general agent of 
the John Hancock for Oregon, who made 
the accompanying sketches of some John 
Hancock personalities for this paper. 
Few careers in the insurance business 
have been so varied, so colorful, so in- 
teresting. The writer knows of no in-- 





Howard Coonley, 
A John Hancock Director 


surance man who has had a more varied 
education. 

In discussing General Agent Dew a 
paragraph should be given to his cul- 
tural education. Born in Bangor, North 
Wales, second son of the late Squire 
William Dew of Bryn Bras Castle and 
the late Ada Peplow Dew, he was edu- 
cated at Colet House, Rhyl, a prep 
school; then Rugby School, England, 
where he won classical honors. He also 
attended the College of Calais, France; 
coached under Auguste Vesson, Chateau 
de Coulogne, near St. Pierre, France. He 
Studied art at Ghent, Belgium, and in 
Paris. Returning to his own country he 
continued his education under Enault 
Jaquet, University of North Wales (Phi- 
losophy) and later served articles under 
the late John Douglas of Chester, Ec- 
tlesiastical Architecture and Decoration, 
and in 1905 had a painting hung in the 
Royal Academy, London. 

Next, Mr. Dew prepared for the Sur- 
‘eyors’ Institution examinations under 
Professional coaches in London and took 
the P.AS.I. examinations, winning dis- 





tinction in geology and instruments. In 
addition to studies for the P.A.S.I. he 
continued at the same time his art stud- 
ies, adding sculpture to portrait painting. 


Youngest European City Councillor 


In 1911 Mr. Dew was commissioned a 
second lieutenant in the Welsh (Carnar- 
von) Royal Garrison Artillery and in the 
same year was elected a member of the 
City Council of Bangor, being at that 
time the youngest City Councillor in 
Europe. The City of Bangor elected 
Mr. Dew at the age of 23 as its repre- 
sentative on the Board of Governors of 
the University of Wales Senate. He 
served six months. During that time he 
was presented to King George V. and 
Queen Mary, and by Royal Command 
attended the Investiture of the Prince 
of Wales, Carnarvon Castle, June, 1911. 

In March, 1912, Mr. Dew received six 
months’ leave of absence from the Brit- 
ish War Office and came directly to 
Portland, Ore., for the purpose of exam- 
ining properties purchased by a friend 
of his father’s, Col. Henry Platt. Liking 
the country he decided to stay and make 
his own way in the Western state; so he 


resigned his commission. Starting as a 
commercial artist he did water color per- 
spective drawings for Whitehouse & 





The Jeontery 
Mr Dima. 


Fouilloux, architects of Portland, and 
later became pictorial artist for the firm 
of Foster & Kleiser, doing pictorial bul- 


California Community Property 


By Joseph L. Hyman 
Lawyer, San Franciscé 


Eight states of the Union have incor- 
porated in their legal systems the doc- 
trine of Community Property, each with 
varying interpretations of the system. 
Frequent interpretations of the doctrine 
of community property with respect to 
insurance are found in the development 
of the law in California. Therefore, the 
insurance company’s position with re- 
spect thereto is well defined. 

The doctrine of Community Property 
is not a development of the English 
Common Law system, the Roman Civil 
Law, or its successor, the French Code 
Napoleon. It is the evolution of Ger- 
manic Folk law and can be traced back 
to the time of the Goths, even to 466 
A.D., where the ownership of land by 
husband and wife was communal jin 
character. This was carried to Spain by 
the Goths in their incursions and from 
there spread to parts of Franee where 
the Roman Law did not prevail. 

Spanish Influence 

From Spain, of course, it spread to 
their colonies, and relics of this doctrine 
can be found in parts of the United 
States where Spanish influence has left 
its mark. The states of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Louisiana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Texas, and Washington are 
among those represented. By the treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo, terminating the 


Mexican war with the United States and 
confirming American possession of Cali- 
fornia the Mexicans then resident in 
California were maintained in the free en- 
joyment of their property, including the 
community property system. The Con- 
stitutions of California of 1849 and 1872 
reaffirmed this doctrine and outside of 
statutory interpretations and judicial leg- 
islation, the doctrine in its entirety is 
still law in California. 


In California, Community Property 
has been defined as “That property ac- 
quired after marriage by husband or 
wife, or both, in a manner other than 
by gift, bequest, devise or descent, or 
other than the rents, issues and profits 
of property acquired by gift, bequest, 
devise or descent.” The Spanish doctrine 
that the wife has no vested right, but 
an undefined interest, in the community 
property during her husband’s life has 
been followed throughout the years. 
Upon the dissolution of the community, 
either by death of the husband or agree- 


ment—in the case of divorce by agree-° 


ment or court order, the wife’s interest 
becomes a vested one. She has the right 
of disposition by will of one-half the 
community property, given her by a 
statutory enactment in 1923, and upon 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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Mr. Brackett is John Hancock General 


Agent in San Francisco 


letin board work. The lumber industry 
appealed to him and he secured a posi- 
tion as camp assistant civil engineer with 
the Portland Lumber Co., and later be- 
came assistant superintendent of woods 
operations, assisting in the direction of 
several hundred men; railroading and 
logging; his architectural training then 
came in and he designed several modern 
logging camps. 


Joins Staff of Trade Paper 


He next became interested in journal- 
ism and advertising, joining the staff of 
George Cornwall’s international lumber 
journal, The Timberman, published at 
Portland. He remained with The Tim- 
berman writing and illustrating techni- 
cal articles until July, 1917, when he en- 
listed in the U. S. Army and, because of 
his linguistic ability was made staff in- 
terpreter and went overseas with the 
10th Engineers in September, 1917; was 
honorably discharged in February, 1919, 
at Camp Lewis, Wash. 

Returning to Portland he rejoined The 
Timberman staff and in April, 1920, was 
appointed Western General manager for 
the Commercial Journal Co. of St. Louis; 
in 1921 was made business manager for 
the publishers and located in Chicago. 

He returned to the Pacific Coast in 
May, 1922, intending to give up busi- 
ness and retire to a fruit and chicken 
ranch on the Rogue River, but was asked 
to go to the Orient to make an economic 
survey for several national lumbering 
machinery houses, which would have 
taken two years, but conditions in Si- 
beria and Manchuria did not make the 
plan feasible at that time. 


Becomes Insurance Man 


Quite by accident he heard the story 
of insurance from two insurance man- 
agers he knew and became an agent for 
the Travelers in January, 1923. In No- 
vember, 1927, he was appointed general 
agent for Oregon by the John Hancock. 

Mr. Dew in 1914 married Lola Inez 
Bradford, a direct descendant of Gov- 
ernor William Bradford of Massachu- 
setts. He designed and built his own 
home at Forest Hills, Lake Oswego, Ore. 
In 1918 he became an American citizen. 

Mr. Dew is a director of the British 
Benevolent Society: a member of the 
Disabled American Veterans; a member 
of the Old Rugbeian Society, of the Uni- 
versity Club, the Lake Oswego Country 
Club and others. 
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GUARANTEED RESERVES ON ALL 
LEGAL RESERVE POLICIES 


The Bankers Life Company is incorporated under the laws of Iowa and 
is required to invest the funds of Policy Holders in securities of maximum safety 
which must be deposited with the Insurance Department of the State. These 
approved securities must cover, and thus guarantee, the full reserve value of 


each Legal Reserve Policy. 


The amount of such securities on deposit with the Insurance Department 
of Iowa on October 31, 1931, was $137,032,567.56. This was a gain of 
$11,104,359.04 as compared with the amount on deposit December 31, 1930. 


The following table shows the total of securities on deposit with the Iowa 
Insurance Department at the end of each year stated: 


Securities 
Year On Deposit 


BI cccug baud cows ee oe $ 15,853,017.50 
OEE Se eee r en i.) 27,270,756.76 
RRs toot ote Pp eee eee 46,119,122.51 
gn Soceen ck eka) go UNG a leie ee 78,245,447.48 


| chaste AS pesinatiaacet datas ance Aca sre 125,928,108.52 


ads hen eee $137,032,567.56 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Established 1879 Des Moines, Iowa 
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Ecker Tells Of Vast 

Payments By Companies 
NEW RECORD OF _ $2,600,000,000 
New Business This Year $16,400,000,000, 


13.8% Less Than 1930 But 9.5% 
Ahead of Ten-Year Average 








In his address as chairman, presiding 
over the twenty-fifth annual convention 
of the Association of Life nsurance 
Presidents in New York this week, 
Frederick H. Ecker; president of the 
Metropolitan Life, gave to the meeting 
the first figures computed on the amount 
of new business written this year. These 
figures were obtained through the co- 
operation of 214 companies representing 
9% of the outstanding business giving 
actual results for ten months and careful 
estimates for the remaining two months. 
This computation shows that the Ameri- 
can people will have purchased this year 
life insurance to the sum of $16,400,000,- 
00. This is 13.8% less than the volume 
for 1930 and 14.9% below 1929. But, 
Chairman Ecker pointed out, it is 9.5% 
over the ten-year average and in amount 
itis an increase of $1,420,141,000 over 
the ten-year average new business. 


Enormous Sums Paid to Public 


Mr. Ecker also revealed that despite 
the business depression life insurance 
companies paid out this year to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries the amazing to- 
tal of $2,600,000,000, exceeding all past 
records. This sum is an increase of 
$353,000,000 over the previous year’s pay- 
ments and more than $638,000,000 above 
the 1929 figure. While these payments 
have increased every year during the 
century recent periods of business de- 
pression, such as 1921-22 and 1929-31, 
have shown the greatest increases. The 


payments to living policyholders this year 
as matured endowments, annuities, divi- 
dends and in benefits to those who have 
become totally and permanently disabled, 
amount to $800,000,000 and as the value 
of surrendered policies $850,000,000. Pay- 
Ments to beneficiaries will amount to 


$950,000,000. 
Association’s Objects 


This being the silver anniversary of 
the association, Mr. Ecker told of the 
Ormation of the association the objects 
of which were “To promote the welfare 
of policyholders,” and “To advance the 
Interests of life insurance.” 

“Perhaps the association may in this 
téspect be somewhat distinguished from 
some earlier trade associations,” said 
Chairman Ecker, “through the circum- 
Stance that its primary object was to 
Promote the welfare of its policyholders. 
Earlier trade associations had generally 
en concerned with the internal regula- 
tons of their business, the control of 
Production and of prices, more from the 
Point of view of the producer than that 
of the consumer. In our business we 
lelt that the point of view of the con- 
Sumer must necessarily be the point of 
“ew of the producer, and our organi- 
zation is based upon this attitude. It 
May have been a startling undertaking 
at the time, but the Association has ad- 
hered rigidly to this ideal, has support- 
€@ no position which was inimical to the 
iiterests of life insurance policyholders, 
and has, we believe, justified the funda- 
Mental vision of its organizers.” 

Mr. Ecker went on to say that a third 
ject was: “‘To consider carefully im- 
portant measures that may be introduced 
tom time to time in legislative bodies, 
with a view to ascertaining and publicly 
Presenting the grounds which may exist 
or their adoption or rejection by the 
€gislature,’ There was to be_no part- 











FREDERICK H. ECKER 
President, Metropolitan 


nership between business and _ politics. 
Legislative proposals were to be con- 
sidered upon their merits as they affect- 
ed the interests of the entire body of 
policyholders, and arguments for and 
against any measure were to be limited 
to those publicly and openly presented 
to legislative bodies. This program was 
launched with entire confidence in its ul- 
timate effectiveness and the Association 


Buckner Reviews Fifty 
Years In Business 


ON ASS’N’S ORIGINAL COMMITTEE 





Association’s Part in Restoring Confi- 
dence After Armstrong Investigation; 
Interesting Personal Reflections 





How the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents aided in restoring confidence 
and built constructively for the future 
following the troubled days of the Arm- 
strong Investigation was interestingly 
told by President Thomas A. Buckner 
of the New York Life in his address be- 
fore the convention yesterday morning. 
Mr. Buckner briefly reviewed the prog- 
ress of the business during the past fifty 
years, his remarks on the association’s 
foundation drawing particular attention 
because he is today the only surviving 
member of the original executive com- 
mittee and he was active in its program. 
from the start. 

Mr. Buckner told of the birth of the 
association, of how Paul Morton, presi- 
dent of the Equitable Society at that 
time, conceived the idea of bringing the 


executives of the various life companies 
into an organization which would have 
for its objects restoration of public con- 
fidence, protection of the interest of the 
policyholders and companies, and har- 





before. 


formances. 


achievements.” 





How Life Insurance Met the Test 


In his address as chairman of the silver anniversary convention of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
this week, Frederick H. Ecker, president of the Metropolitan, touching on 
the experience of life insurance in this period of depression said: 


“The. manner in which life insurance companies of America have met 
the test of this period has shown their worth and their strength as never 
Looking over the years past, we find that life insurance has 
stemmed successfully the tide of panics, the shock of world war, the in- 
fluence of influenza when it was a nation-wide epidemic. 
test of world-wide economic upset and a revision of all values have come, 
it has not only rendered outstanding public service, but has emerged with 
increased public confidence. With the return of more favorable conditions, 
the growth of life insurance will continue in amounts, in ratios, and in use- 
fulness to the American people, out-performing its best previous per- 


“This record justifies all workers in the ranks of life insurance, in feel- 
ing intense pride in their institution, and it will spur them on to greater 


Now that the 








has adhered to it strictly throughout its 
history. After a test of twenty-five years 
such policy can be pronounced a com- 
plete success and gives striking testi- 
mony to the wisdom of our founders and, 
what is still more to the point, it testi- 
fies to the desire of legislative bodies 
to be persuaded by argument rather than 
by those discredited methods which once 
had some vogue. Out of the vast vol- 
ume of legislative proposals which the 
Association has been called upon to 
study during this period and with con- 
sideration of the wide range of subjects 
and the varying degrees of conservatism 
or of radicalism, we discern few bills 
which have been enacted into laws inim- 
ical to the best interests of life insurance 
policyholders.” ; 
Another object of the Association, “To 
consider anything that may be suitably 
a matter of general concern to the life 
insurance business” has been met 
through the constitution of the associa- 
tion as a forum for the discussion of 
matters of general concern and as an 
agency for action, when deemed neces- 
sary. : 
The letter of Paul Morton, then presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, calling the meeting which re- 
sulted in the organization of the associa- 


(Continued on Page 38) 


monizing of methods and plans for the 
development of the business. 

Nominated Cleveland to Head Ass’n 

In the course of his talk Mr. Buckner 
referred to his close association with ex- 
President Grover Cleveland in the early 
days of the association, saying: 

“When the association was organized 
the question immediately arose as to who 
was to be the head of the new institu- 
tion. I had the honor of nominating ex- 
President Grover Cleveland for the po- 
sition. He was unanimously chosen, and 
through the instrumentality of Mr. Mor- 
ton, Mr. Cleveland was induced to ac- 
cept the position. The life insurance 
companies of America were indeed for- 
tunate in securing the services of Grover 
Cleveland as chairman of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents. Re- 
storation of confidence in the manage- 
ment of the companies commenced at 
once. 

“The association created an executive 
committee to carry on its work, as fol- 


lows: Paul Morton, president. Equitable. 


Society; S. C. Dunham, president, Trav- 
elers; George E. Ide, president, Home 
Life; L. G. Fouse, president, Fidelity 
Mutual; Haley Fiske, vice-president, 
Metropolitan, and myself, representing 
the New York Life. 

“I am saddened by the thought that 





THOMAS A. BUCKNER 
President, New York Life 


I am the only survivor of the six mem- 
bers of the first executive committee of 
the association. This committee held 
frequent meetings with the chairman’ of 
the association—Grover Cleveland—plan- 
ning and carrying forward the work for 
the restoration of confidence and the up- 
building of the Life Insurance business. 
Complete harmony prevailed at all times. 
Mr. Cleveland inspired trust in the good 
faith among us. 


Cleveland’s Integrity 


“Here may I digress for a moment 
from the theme of my fifty years re- 
trospect to allude to a personal incident 
with Mr. Cleveland. The world knows 
the high character, the integrity and con- 
scientiousness of Grover Cleveland. The 
incident I relate is merely to emphasize 
what everyone knew, none better than 
the charter members of the association. 

“A few months after we were organ- 
ized Mr. Cleveland telephoned me asking 
if I could come and see him. I replied 
I would come immediately. I wondered 
what was up, since I knew no call had 
been made for a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee. I found him alone in the 
association offices. After a few flatter- 
ing remarks by him as to my being a 
conscientious man, he asked if I believed 
he was earning and entitled to the sal- 
ary he was receiving. He said his con- 
science troubled him. I could see that in 
the back of his mind there was a sus- 
picion that we were paying him simply 
for the use of his name. 

“T first attempted to reassure him in 
general terms, pointing out the co-opera- 
tion he had brought about among the 
companies and the confidence he had re- 
stored in life insurance to policyholders 
and the public. But this did not satisfy 
him. ‘That may be as to the past,’ he 
said, ‘but what I want to know is wheth- 
er I am now worth the money being paid 
me. I then reminded him of his value 
to the association as a legal adviser. He 
had written one or two briefs for the as- 
sociation in opposition to certain bills 
imposing unjust taxation and other un- 
fair burdens. I reminded him that those 
briefs would have cost us more than his 
salary for one year if we had used any 
other lawyer of his standing. In addi- 
tion to these briefs he had given us his 
whole time and counsel in many impor- 
tant matters and in many directions. , 

“This explanation apparently satisfied 
him, and a modern actuary would find it 
difficult to calculate how greatly my faith 
in and opinion of Grover Cleveland, al- 
ways high, was multiplied. 

Good Feeling Created 

“From the date of its organization to 
the present day this association has ful- 
filled all that was expected of it. The 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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THE MAN 
Who Introduced the Idea of 
Mutual Lite Insurance to America 


Jupce Wiciarp Puixuips, LL. D. 
First President of the 
New England Mutual, 1843-1865 

| An American Pioneer 


O; New England ancestry, Harvard grad- _ to put that belief to the supreme test of prac- 


uate, member of the Massachusetts Bar, Judge _ tical use, even though the country was in the 
of Probate, distinguished student of and writer 


on insurance,— the legacy that. Phillips made to 
our country was of incalculable bene- 
fit. It meant building Mutuality per- 
manently and solidly into the fabric of 
Life Insurance. (|The intense earnest- 
ness of his belief persuaded a group 
of friends, representative citizens, to 


midst of the worst depression in its history. 
€]Under these rigorous conditions was the 
New England Mutual born in 1835. 
Today its charter is recognized as 
the first for a mutual company ever 
granted in America, and also as the 
eldest charter of a Life Insurance 


: ! | Company of any kind now in active 
join with him in foundingacompany QQ" Z9/ business. 





Post Office Square, Boston, Massachusetts 


GeEoRGE WILLARD SMITH, President 











AND POLICYHOLDERS EVERYWHERE, PAST AND PRESENT, HAVE BENEFITED IMMEASURABLY 
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Company Assets At New 
Record—$20,200,000,000 
LAW REVIEWS INVESTMENTS 
Loans to Policyholders—$427,291,000— 


Largest Increase of Any Class; 
Investment Changes 








Notwithstanding the influences of the 
current depression, life insurance com- 
panies of the United States will this 
year add $1,320,389,000 to their assets, 
bringing the total ‘to the record figure 
of $20,200,000,000, declared William A. 
Law, president of the Penn Mutual Life 
in his address on “Investment Trends 
and Traditions,” before the Association 
of Life Presidents in New York yester- 
day afternoon. Mr. Law told how this 
1931 increase exceeds the average annual 
increase for the eight-year period from 
1923 to 1930, inclusive, which was $1,- 
278,412,000, and is only $248,854,000 less 
than for the record year 1928. 


Chief Investment Changes During 
Year 


The fifty-two companies, whose de- 
tailed figures have been assembled in 
the survey, of which Mr. Law gave 
details, will increase their holdings dur- 


ing the year in each of the major 
investment classifications. Only the in- 
vestments in the relatively small items 
of foreign government bonds (other than 
Canadian) and collateral loans will show 
a decrease. The amount loaned to pol- 
icyholders by these fifty-two companies 
during the year will absorb 32% of the 
year’s increase in assets. The new loans 
to policyholders amounting to $427,291,- 
000 will be the largest increase in any 
type of investment. The total invest- 
ment in mortgage loans (farm and city) 
at the end of the year will be $7,095,000,- 
000, an increase of $80,965,000. There 
will be added to the holdings of railroad 
securities $38,973,000, making the total 
investment $2,986,000,000, ranking second 
to mortgage loans in the percentage of 
assets invested therein. The portfolio of 
United States government bonds will be 
increased by $91,569,000 and of state, 
county and municipal bonds by $140,795,- 
000, making the aggregate investment in 
these two types of security $395,000,000 
and $728,000,000, respectively. To the 
holdings of public utility securities, $180,- 
813,000 will be added and to miscellane- 
ous bonds and stocks, $64,094,000. The 
total public utility securities held will 
be $1,856,000,000, and of miscellaneous 
bonds and stocks $611,000,000. Life in- 
surance real estate holdings will increase 
by $107,918,000, the largest addition dur- 
ing the twenty-five-year period, bringing 
the total real estate investments up to 
$519,000,000. Undoubtedly, a large por- 
tion of this increase arose from the ne- 
cessity of foreclosure purchases under 
real estate mortgages, said Mr. Law. The 
investment in all common stocks in- 
creased during the first nine months of 
the year by the relatively inconsiderable 
figure of $6,441,000. 


Railroad Securities 


The speaker’s remarks on the subject 
of railroad securities were listened to 
os interest. Among other things he 
Said : 

“In 1906, $1,001,728,000, or 34% of total 
assets, were invested in railroad securi- 
ties. The period of rapid railroad expan- 
sion had ended and thereafter a decline 
occurred in the total of railroad securi- 
tes in relation to other types of avail- 
able investment. At the close of this 
year $2,986,000,000, almost three times 
the sum in 1906, will be invested in rail- 
toad bonds and stocks. Nevertheless, af- 
ter this huge increase in the amount of 
such investments, railroad securities will 
represent only 16.2% of the total assets 
of life insurance companies, i. e. the 


life insurance assets have grown in vol- 
ume during the period so much more 
rapidly and constantly than have rail- 
road securities that the life insurance 
holdings, although much larger in dollars 
and much larger in ratio of total rail- 
road securities outstanding, represent a 
ratio of insurance assets only one-half as 
large. 

“In 1906, the investments of these fifty- 
two companies, amounting to $1,001,728,- 
000, were 12.2% of the funded debt of 
the railroads, which was then approx- 
imately $8,200,000,000. By 1930 the in- 
vestments of $2,947,027,000 were 23.1% 
of the total funded debt of the United 
States railroads, then amounting to $12,- 
771,351,000. 

“Life insurance companies are not im- 
mune from the possibility of some loss 
in specific cases of railroad investments, 
but the record of past experience and the 


ings. 

In, 1906, life insurance companies held 
Government bonds amounting to $2,900,- 
000, or one-tenth of 1% of total assets. 
By 1921, as result of war financing, this 
sum had grown to $801,268,000, or 10.7% 
of assets. With the reduction of the War 
debt both volume and percentage of Gov- 
ernment bonds declined, until this year, 
when, for the first time since 1922, 
amount of these securities and ratio to 
total assets have shown an increase. 

“As to State, County, and Municipals. 
The volume has increased from $103,- 
789,000, or 3.6% of assets, to $728,000,000 
at the end of 1931, or 3.9% of assets. 
The low yield of these securities is off- 
set in a measure by their desirability 
due to safe character and tax benefits 
accruing to the owner. 

; Real Estate Investments 

“Investments in real estate increased 
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extreme care with which such securities 
have been selected by life insurance com- 
panies justify complete confidence in the 
integrity of railroad obligations held by 
them, and in ultimate payment at matur- 
ity regardless of present market quota- 
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from $156,442,000 to $519,000,000, but the 
ratio decreased from 5.4% to 2.8% of as- 
sets. Since 1926, when real estate invest- 
ments had shrunk to 1.8% of assets, 
there has been a continuing increase in 
ratio resulting from prevailing conditions 


GROWTH OF LIFE INSURANCE INVESTMENTS—BY CLASSES—1906 TO 1931 
(52 United States Legal Reserve Companies) 
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tions and outlook. 
Bonds and Stocks 

Speaking on bonds and stocks, Mr. 
Law said: 

“Tt is most significant that in 1906 
the life insurance companies had hold- 
ings of bonds and stocks amounting to 
50% of assets compared with total mort- 
gage holdings of 28.5%, while in 1931 they 
will have holdings of bonds and stocks 
amounting to 38.1% compared with total 
mortgage holdings of 38.4%. The mort- 
gage holdings have thus increased from 
slightly more than one-half the ratio of 
bond and stock holdings to a ratio some- 
what in excess of bond and stock hold- 


103,789,000 
reso sco A 
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involving foreclosures and purchases of 
real estate. Of course, the policy of all 
companies is to hold only real estate es- 
sential to operations, but mortgage in- 
vestments entail occasional purchases, 
and it is a gratifying fact that at the 
end of the year 1931 the percentage of 
assets invested in real estate will be 
only one-half what it was in 1906. 

“Let us subdivide assets into two 
classes: first, the investment for the con- 
duct of business (into which class would 
fall Home Office buildings and equip- 
ment, cash on hand and in banks), and 
second, the investments for income pur- 
poses. The ratio of the first class—in- 





WILLIAM A. LAW 
President, Penn Mutual Life 


vestments essential to the conduct of 
business—to total ledger assets decreased 
from 6.9% in 1906 to 2% in 1930, a re- 
markable evidence of increased operating 
efficiency. 

Growth in Policy Loans 

“The management of all companies 
view with concern the growth in percent- 
age of assets invested in policy loans and 
premium notes. While such assets could 
logically be rated quadruple A, these 
liens against the amount of insurance re- 
duce the sum payable at maturity to 
beneficiaries. Notwithstanding all efforts 
to discourage policy loans, it is only nat- 
ural that policyholders should pledge 
their policies to obtain funds in time of 
need. This should, of course, be the last 
resort of the borrower. In 1906, $254,- 
815,000, or 8.9% of assets, were invested 
in such loans; the ratio increasing to 
14% in 1916, falling to 12% in 1926, and 
increasing decidedly from 1929 to the 
present. It is a comforting thought that 
such loans have relieved distressed pol- 
icyholders, but the responsibility remains 
with us to strive constantly toward the 
reduction of this ratio. 

Common Stocks 

“The record of the fifty-two United 
States life insurance companies whose 
investments we have been discussing 
show only six tenths of 1% of assets 
invested in common stocks. This ex- 
presses the conviction of their managers 
that they cannot afford to risk trust 
funds by investment of their reserves in 
the common shares of railroad, indus- 
trial, utility, or banking companies, hop- 
ing thereby to achieve large capital 
gains. 

“All the experiences of recent years 
with their uncertainties, fluctuations, and 
shrinkages combine to prove that by fol- 
lowing this course they have avoided fi- 
nancial losses and most disturbing influ- 
ences on policyholders and beneficiaries. 
The Japanese have an ancient proverb: 
‘Where profit is, loss is hidden nearby.’ 
The profits applicable to the common 
shares of industrial, financial, and trans- 
portation corporations depend upon na- 
tional purchasing power, and purchasing 
power will be below normal until agri- 
cultural improvement and construction re- 
sumption occur. In the meantime, prac- 
tically the entire income derivable from 
the highest grade first liens will continue 
as usual. 

“Yield is an important objective of life 
insurance investment management but 
far subordinate to safety of principal. 
The average yield of all companies from 
conservative investments is quite satis- 
factory, and affords an ample margin 
over and above the yield required by 
reserve bases. As long as the United 
States continues to grow in population 
and wealth the life insurance companies 
will find available their traditional in- 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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‘“A Great Wonder 


of Our National Advancement”’ 


Ny 
‘1 WENTY-FIVE years ago the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents was organized in the interest of Promoting the Welfare 
of Policyholders and the betterment of Life Insurance Service. 
The Guardian looks back with pride to its inclusion among the 


original thirteen Companies comprising the Association. 


GROVER CLEVELAND, twice President of the United States 
and the Association’s first Chairman, at that time expressed the 


view that: 


“The subject of life insurance presents features of develop- 
ment and evolution which constitute it one of the greatest wonders 
of our national advancement—whether we consider the radical and 
speedy change in our people’s appreciation of its beneficent mis- 
sion, or the commanding place it has gained in American business 


and finance.” 


ON ITS Silver Anniversary, the Association finds that state- 
ment strikingly amplified by the events of the intervening years. 
To how great an extent that development and public appreciation 
of life insurance would be carried out could hardly have been fore- 
seen twenty-five years ago; at least, to the extent of its actual in- 
crease of almost eight-fold. 


CERTAIN it is that life insurance today occupies a foremost 
place in American business and finance, and in the appreciation 
of the American people. And we believe that it faces an even 
greater “development and evolution” in the years immediately 
ahead which will continue to make it “one of the greatest wonders 


of our national advancement.” 
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Dunham Stages Fight 
On June 30 Valuations 


CALLS THE PROPOSAL ILLEGAL 





Connecticut Commissioner Says Weak- 
ness Should Be Faced; Denies Put- 
ting Small Companies “On Spot” 





As a member of the committee on 
valuation of securities of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
Commissioner Howard P. Dunham of 
Connecticut made a minority report at 
the commissioners’ meeting at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, this week, in 
which he vigorously differed from the 
position taken by the valuations commit- 
tee in resolutions adopted some time ago 
in which it was proposed that the se- 
curity prices of June 30 be accepted for 
the annual statements due December 31. 
This committee held a protracted session 
this week in connection with the meet- 
ing of the convention. 

Commissioner Dunham said that it is 
legally and ethically impossible for him 
to follow the course advocated by the 
resolutions. He pointed out that the law 
of Connecticut provides that any person 
who shall wilfully make a false report 
with intent to deceive the commissioner, 
the stockholders or policyholders, shall 
be imprisoned not more than five years. 

The Connecticut Commissioner denied 
any intention to put the smaller compa- 
nies “on the spot.” He contended that if 
there is weakness it should be faced. He 
said that some companies, during the pe- 
riod of prosperity, declared stock divi- 
dends out of excess surplus. If such 
companies now find their surplus seri- 
ously affected, he said, they should re- 
form their capital structure and return to 
surplus what was taken away from it. 

“In the case of bonds and other ‘se- 
curities having a fixed term and rate and 
not in default as to principal or interest 
and if amply secured,’ I am prepared to 
accept a reasonable valuation of such se- 
curities on a basis compatible with the 
terms of the statute quoted,” said Com- 
missioner Dunham. “However, reverting 
to stocks, it is impossible in the nature 
of things to know, prior to December 
31, what the values of stocks will be on 
that date; and any attempt before that 
time to dictate such values for the pur- 
pose of a true report to be made as of 
that date, is on the face of the proceed- 
ings utterly futile and illegal. This be- 
comes more glaring when it is proposed 
to substitute for the true market value of 
such securities on December 31, their ac- 
tual market values on June 30, a date 
six months earlier, since which time the 
market has substantially declined.” 

Connecticut Prohibits It 

Continuing, Commissioner 
said: 

“The law of the State of Connecticut, 
like the law of other states, prohibits any 
company to state or represent in any 
manner in any advertisement or other- 
wise, any funds or assets to be in its 
possession that are not actually possessed 
by it and available for the payment of 
losses and claims. The date of determi- 
nation as to what funds are so available 
is the date of the annual statement de- 
termination, which is December 31. 

“The law also provides that any person 
who shall willfully make a false report 
to the Insurance Commissioner in respect 
of any material fact with intent to 
deceive me as Commissioner or the 
stockholders, or the policyholders, shall 
be imprisoned not more than five years. 
If, as Commissioner, I concur in the 
enhancement of values beyond those ex- 
isting on December 31, on any basis other 
than provided by our statutes in respect 
of bonds and similar securities having a 
fixed term and rate, it could not be said 
that the report was made with intent to 
deceive me, as Commissioner, but the 
fling of the report might and possibly 
would be held to have been made with 
Intent to deceive the stockholders, or the 
Dolicyholders (or both) of the company, 
or it is difficult to determine how the 
Dublic could receive it other than that 
it had for its purpose to reflect the pos- 


Dunham 
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session of funds and assets greater than 
those actually available on December 31 
for the payment of losses and claims. 

“It has been whispered that there is a 
strong suspicion that a campaien against 
the majority report on valuations is be- 
ing carried on as an effort to put some 
of the smaller companies ‘on the spot.’ 
I want to enter a most emphatic denial of 
any such intention. Indeed, I do not see 
how it can possibly have that effect. 

“By ‘smaller companies’ I assume is 
meant those companies whose capital and 
surplus do not greatly exceed the mini- 
mum requirements. The insurance laws 
of New York (see Section 16) provide in 
effect that the cash capital of all insur- 
ance corporations, doing business in 
New York, whether domestic or foreign, 
which are required to have a capital, 
shall to the extent of minimum capital 
required by law, keep such capital in- 
vested in stocks or bonds of the United 
States, or of the state of New York, or 
of the state of their incorporation, not 
estimated above their market value; or 
in the bonds of a county or incorporated 
citv of the State of New York or of the 
state of their incorporation, authorized 
to be issued by the legislature, not esti- 
mated above their par value or their cur- 
rent market value, or in the bonds and 
mortgages on improved unencumbered 
real property in the State of New York, 
or in the state of their incorporation, 
worth fifty per centum more than the 
amount loaned thereon. 

“If the ‘smaller companies’ have com- 
plied with the provisions of this law, then 
there has been no marked depreciation 
in the valuation of their securities com- 
parable with that which would naturally 
occur in connection with the larger com- 
panies, which have many times the 
amount of capital and surplus required as 
a minimum, and which companies, there- 
fore. have greater freedom of investment. 

“There may be exceptional cases in 
which a true report of financial condi- 
tions would show a lack of financial 
strength, but it is far better that the 
facts be faced and this be cared for be- 
fore the annual statement is rendered. 
A weakness of policy, although an ami- 
able weakness, is still a weakness, and in 
the long run is sure to be harmful. It is 
far better for the interest, not only of 
policyholders, but also of stockholders of 
an insurance company, that actual condi- 
tions shall be made clear, and an op- 
portunity given to strengthen its financial 
condition, than that the company should 
be encouraged to linger along limpingly 
in disregard of the realities of the situ- 
ation.” 


W. J. DUNSMORE SMILING 

Members of the life insurance frater- 
nity of New York City have been con- 
gratulating William J. Dunsmore, pop- 
ular Equitable Society manager and 
president of the New York Chapter of 
Chartered Life Underwriters. this week. 
A nine-pound baby boy arrived in the 
family circles on Monday. At thirty- 
one years of age he is now the father 
of six children, 











Commissioners Tackle Valuations 


(Continued from Page 1) 


committee met and Chairman Van 


Schaick started the debate. Many of the 
commissioners took part in it. The new 
commissioners were quickly informed of 
the significance of the committee’s action 
in fixing average values, and some of 
them said that if December 31 valuations 
prevailed it would be necessary for them 
to ask that receivers be appointed for 
some of their companies. 

Bring Up Matter At Main Convention 


During the course of the morning Col. 
Dunham presented his viewpoint, talking 
about half an hour. He seemed to be 
standing alone. The discussion contin- 
ued until 1:20 p. m. when the doors were 
opened and Superintendent Van Schaick 
told reporters that the matter would 
come before the convention as a whole 
the next day (Tuesday). 

Two Commissioners With Dunham 


On Tuesday the resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Valuation of Securities was 
presented to the convention by the chair- 
man of the committee, George S. Van 
Schaick, Superintendent of New York. 


He gave the history of the resolution and 
the reasons which had actuated the com- 
mittee in its adoption. There was a gen- 
eral discussion participated in by Colo- 
nel Dunham, Connecticut, Commissioner 
Lowry, Mississippi, Commissioner Mor- 
tinson, Wisconsin, Superintendent Dav- 
is, District of Columbia, Commissioner 
Tarver, Texas, and Commissioner Reese, 
Tennessee. The vote was taken and 
Président Livingston announced that it 
would not be necessary to poll the states 
as there were only three states in op- 
position. They were Connecticut, Wis- 
consin and District of Columbia. 

A motion was then adopted directing 
the secretary to send the resolution to 
the commissioners of all the states to- 
gether with a copy of the statement 
which was made by the chairman of the 
Committee on Valuation of Securities in 
presenting the resolution to the conven- 
tion. It was announced that the dissent- 
ing report of Colonel Dunham of Con- 
necticut had already been sent to the 
commissioners of the various states. 


The Resolution 


The resolution of the committee on 
Valuation of Securities follows: 

“Whereas, exceptional fluctuations of 
value of stocks and bonds as reflected on 
the exchanges have led to the inquiry 
as to whether the market price quota- 
tions for stocks and bonds on any par- 
ticular day are indicative of the fair mar- 
ket value of such securities; and 

“Whereas, under similar circumstances 
it has been the policy of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
to indorse and recommend the substitu- 
tion of the range of the market and the 
average of prices thus found running 
through a reasonable period of time as 
a fair basis of market value of stocks 
and bonds; . 

“Resolved, that the Committee on Val- 
uation of Securities of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners is 
of the opinion that under present condi- 
tions the market quotation on stocks and 
bonds for a particular day are not a fair 
standard for the ascertainment of fair 
market value of such securities and rec- 
ommends as a present substitute therefor 
the average price of stocks and bonds 
as reflected by the exchanges for a range 
of five quarterly periods ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1931; 

“Further Resolved, that since the fair 
average thus ascertained is approximate- 
ly the closing price of securities on June 
30, 1931, the prices of June 30, 1931, be 
taken as the fair market value during 
the current year and that such standard 
be accepted for the annual statements 


due as of December 31, 1931, except that 
securities should not be valued at more 
than the purchase price if purchased 
since June 30, 1931; 

“Further Resolved, that in cases where 
the condition of companies may require 
the immediate disposition of securities at 
present prices it is the opinion of this 
committee that the discretion of a Com- 
missioner of Insurance should be exer- 
cised to vary the general formula herein 
set forth so as to adopt the prices then 
reflected by the exchanges.” 


Supplementary Resolution 


Supplementing the resolution. as_ to 
market values of securities upon an aver- 
age basis instead of the exchange quota- 
tions of December 3st, 1931, it was fur- 
ther resolved “that in the valuation of 
bonds which have defaulted in principal 
or interest since June 30, 1931, and in 
the valuation of stocks and bonds of cor- 
porations in receivership since June 30, 
1931, the convention value shall be the 
exchange quotations of December 31, 
1931, instead of the average value as pro- 
vided in the principal resolution.” 


What Van Schaick Said 


In addressing the commissioners in ex- 
ecutive session Superintendent Van 
Schaick said in advocating the adoption 
of the report of the Committee on Val- 
uation of Securities: 


“It has been the custom to appraise 
the value of securities carried as assets 
by insurance companies and reported in 
the annual financial statements at the 
price quotations for the 3lst day of De- 
cember in each year as reflected by the 
exchanges. Under ordinary business con- 
ditions this is sufficiently accurate. To 
do so under the unprecedented economic 
and financial conditions now prevailing 
would be unfair and inequitable to com- 
panies where the business of insurance 
is prosperous, the management compe- 
tent and honest and the investments of 
high character. The exceptional and 
sensational fluctuations in market quo- 
tations prevailing during the final months 
of this year make it desirable to abro- 
gate the practice of taking the market 
quotations of a particular day as indica- 
tive of fair market value. 


Ample Precedent 


“There is ample precedent for such 
modification of the general rule. In 1907 
the Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York was advised by the Attorney Gen- 
eral that it was not prescribed by any 
statute of this state that he should ap- 
praise the securities enumerated in such 
annual statements at the market value 
prevailing on any specified day. The At- 
torney General pointed out that if the 
Superintendent were required to arbi- 
trarily appraise values prevailing in the 
market on December 3lst, such practice 
might result in an appraisal widely at 
variance with fair market value. He fur- 
ther pointed out that extraordinary cir- 
cumstances such as reckless manipulation 
of securities, stringent monetary condi- 
tions or panics might create a temporary 
market price for a security at such a low 
level as to be utterly inadequate to in- 
dicate its actual market value. That un-’ 
common situations in the market might 
result in the establishing of an extrava- 
gantly high market price, one far in ex- 
cess of its actual value. The National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
took the same position in 1907 and in the 
years 1907, 1914, 1917 and 1918 to 1921 
adopted as a substitute for the actual 
market quotations on December 3lst of 
each of those years various averages over 
a period as a proper standard for ascer- 
taining fair market value. 

“The resolution of the Committee on 
Valuations now presented to the conven- 
tion is nothing more than the adoption 
of a standard during unusual and abnor- 
mal conditions in place of a_ standard 
which for the time being is inaccurate. 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Commanders and Counsellors — 


New York City, mighty metropolis, is the scene of numberless conferences 
that affect the course of business and, resultantly, the course of the national life. 
Among them are the annual meetings in December of the Presidents and Coun- 
sellors of the institution of life insurance. Ranking with transportation, and with 
our banking system, in its intimate relation to the welfare of our people, life in- 
surance ranks also with them in the cooperative character of its leadership. And 
so this week’s meetings,—in which our crisis-created problems were discussed by 
leading executives,—were nationally important and will be nationally influential. 


Represented in the Convention were two other powerful organizations—the 
AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION, and the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDER- 
WRITERS. ‘Thus the entirety of company representation was had in a single meet- 
ing room, and Field as well as Home Office took part in the deliberations. 


The ASSOCIATION OF LIFE INSURANCE COUNSEL comprises a body of able 
lawyers whose first function is to safeguard the interests of the more than sixty 
millions of American policyholders. Probably no other business possesses a legal 
organization whose work is so beneficially one-sided. They are watchdogs for the 
social guarding, and not depredating wolves. Their annual meeting in New 


York will have favoring consequences in the general wellbeing. 


The public’s faith in the impregnable safety of life insurance, and in its will 
and capacity to serve, will be strengthened by the descriptions of this week’s meet- 
ings that will appear in the public press throughout the land. And the facts and 
figures thus made available to them will help to make the American people still 
more insurance-minded. This will be among the certain profits of this year’s con- 
vocations. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. A. LAW, President 
Philadelphia 
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World Insurance Survey 
Given by H. S. Nollen 


EXAMPLE IN SELF RELIANCE 





Contribution of Life Insurance to Sta- 
bility of Social Order; America Leads 
World in Protection 





The United States and Canada far ex- 
ceed all the countries in the amount of 
life insurance purchased, as is well 
known to insurance people, but the ex- 
tent to which these countries surpass 
otohers will surprise many because any- 
thing like a thorough survey of world 
insurance had not been attempted until 
the Association of Life Presidents work- 
ing through the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington secured official 
statistics for other countries. This in- 
formation was made the basis of a very 
informative and thoughtful paper pre- 
sented before the association yesterday 
by Henry S. Nollen, president of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa. 

According to the data given by Mr. 
Nollen, the amount of life insurance car- 
tied by the citizens of the world had five 
years ago reached $113,000,000,000. At 
the close of 1929, the amount approxi- 
mated $147,000,000,000. Life companies 
of the United States carry 70.2% of the 
world total and the $103,146,000,000 in 
force at the end of 1929 was $843 per 
capita, the highest of any nation, ex- 
ceeding by $203 the per capita of Can- 
ada, next in rank. The United King- 
dom has the second largest volume in the 
world, $11,875,000,000, followed by Can- 
ada with $6,713,000,000. The English- 
speaking countries of the world now car- 
ty 85% of the international life insur- 
ance total. Countries of the Western 
Hemisphere carry three-fourths of the 
aggregate. 


Stabilization Qualities 


Mr. Nollen emphasized how life insur- 

ance has the magic power of combining 
the elements of co-operative accumula- 
tion and beneficent distribution. “Thus,” 
he said, “it has grown to be, in Canada 
and the United States, one of the prin- 
cipal factors in stabilizing the lives of 
millions of policyholders and their de- 
pendents. It solves the problems inci- 
dent to premature death and old age. Its 
social influence is widespread in the 
preservation of family life and protec- 
tion of homes. Its principles can be 
adapted to the dilemma of unemploy- 
ment under scientific adjustments of re- 
sponsibility and establishing a proper 
balance between industry and its oper- 
atives, and the great leaders of indus- 
try are giving this dilemma serious con- 
sideration. 

“Let us hope that, in this country at 
least, we shall always avoid the error of 
confusing the permanent principle of in- 
surance with temporary relief through 
charity, that we shall not consume cani- 
tal to convert a community of laborers 
to a mass of loafers. In setting the 
example of self reliance through thrift 
and vision and pride of accomplishment. 
life insurance has contributed its full 
share to the stability of our social order 
and, therefore, has grown to such large 
Proportions in the two great American 
Nations.” 


Commendable Progress 


_ The unusually rapid strides that the 
dusiness has been making in recent 
years was cited by the speaker. In this 
égard he said: 

“Notwithstanding the acute economic 
broblems which the world has faced for 
some years past, it is a notable fact that 
' the major countries insurance has 
een making commendable progress. The 
addition to the world aggregate in 1929 
Was $11,000,000,000, only $1,000,000,000 
short of the 1928 increase. The United 
States contributed $7,840,000,000 to the 
“7 increase, while Canada’s addition 
Was $915,000,000. With the exception of 









































small reductions in two countries, every 
nation showed an increase in 1929. 
“While there have been no radical 
changes in world life insurance relation- 
ships, some of the countries, with not 
sufficient volume yet to have any great 
effect upon the aggregate, are making 
unusual strides in life insurance develop- 
ment. In the five-year period, 1924 to 
1929, Germany led the world with an in- 
crease of 422%, followed by Austria with 
420%. These phenomenal increases are 
due to the fact that insurance practical- 
ly began anew in these countries after 
the World War. For the period 1905 
to 1929, Germany’s increase was only 
55%, while Austria now has 25% less 
life insurance in force than it had in 
1905. In the five-year period, 1924 to 
1929, Canada increased its total 104%, 
while the United Kingdom advanced its 
aggregate only 25%. In Japan, the in- 
crease was 65%, in France 63% and in 
the United States 62%. For the period 
1905 to 1929, Japan, which has been a 
keen student of American methods, led 
the world with an increase of 3,349%. In 
the same period, Canada’s insurance total 
rose 1,277%, followed by the United 
States with an increase of 672%. 


Trend Steadily Upward 


“Viewing life insurance as an index of 
social and economic progress, the most 
significant conclusion from this survey 
is the fact that, almost universally, the 
trend of the per capita average is per- 
sistently upward. Thus, while comfort 
may be taken in the growth of the ag- 
gregates, greater satisfaction is derived 
from the fact that the peoples of the 
world are becoming more and more con- 
scious of the value of life insurance and 
individual participation in its benefits is 
growing. 

“The per capita life insurance in Japan 
was only $10 in 1915. By 1925, it had 
grown to $38, and in the succeeding four 
years it had been raised to $58. During 
the five-year period ending with 1929, 
Germany’s per capita had grown from 
$11 to $57, and in France the figure had 
been increased from $15 to $28. Canada’s 
per capita of $640 in 1929 contrasts with 
$411 in 1924, while in the United King- 
dom during the same period the increase 
was from $198 to $266. Although Mexico 
has a low per capita, it is on the in- 
crease, for its $2 in 1924 was increased 
by 1929 to $6. 

“If a convention of representatives of 
the insured lives from every nation were 
held on the basis that the entire conven- 
tion should be formed of one thousand 
delegates, then each delegate would rep- 
resent about one hundred fifty million 
dollars of insurance. Now, of these one 
thousand delegates, 702 would come from 
the United States, 46 from Canada, 81 
from the United Kingdom, 27 from Japan, 
25 from Germany, 16 from Australia, 8 
from Sweden, 8 from France, 7 from the 
Netherlands, and 7 from Italy. Latin 
America and all South America would 
have 3 representatives, the Union of 
South Africa 5, and all other nations 
combined 65. 

“The record shows that there are only 
ten nations in which the volume of life 
insurance exceeds one billion of dollars. 
It will be observed that Canada’s volume 
is over one-half the amount in force in 
the United Kingdom, although its pop- 
ulation is only one-fifth, The United 
States, with about two and two-thirds 
times the population of the United King- 
dom, has in volume of insurance a ratio 
of nearly nine to one. 


Relatively Little Carried Considering 
Population 


“If we compare the various countries 
on the basis of their wealth or their na- 
tional income as an index of ability to 
purchase life insurance, we again find a 
strange discrepancy in the relative 
amount of this coverage. This can ef- 
fectively be expressed in terms of the 
period during which life insurance would 
replace income. In the United States, 
the aggregate amount of insurance on 


lives in force in 1928, if all were available 
at once, would only be sufficient to re- 
place the national income for one year 
and twenty-three days. In Canada, the 
insurance proceeds would supply the 
place of national income for one year 
and about fifty days. In the United 
Kingdom, the period would be only seven 
and a half months. By this standard, 
other countries also rank far below the 
United States and Canada. Visionary 
as this comparison may seem, it is, in 
effect, an index of the relatively small 
amount of indemnity provided by life 
insurance, even in the United States, 
when distributed over the entire popula- 
tion. 

“There is encouragement in a fairly 
steady expansion of the use made by the 
public of life insurance as indicated in its 
ratio to wealth and national income over 
a period of years. In 1912, life insurance 
in the United States was slightly more 
in amount than one-tenth of the aggre- 
gate national wealth. The ratio increased 
during the next three years, then drop- 
ped for three years, after which it rose, 
so that now the ratio is about three- 
tenths. In comparison with the annual 
national income during the past twenty 
years, the volume has increased from 
about 57% to more than 106%. There 
were fluctuations during these years 
which may be accounted for by the vary- 
ing economic conditions which affect na- 
tional income and therefore make this 
not altogether a satisfactory basis of 
comparison.” 


Spirit of Self-Reliance 


In telling of how the spirit of self 
reliance strongly evident in this country 
had been a big factor in the rapid growth 
of life insurance here, Mr. Nollen said: 

“For two centuries a constant stream 
of immigrants from different sections of 
Europe, as well as from the now growing 
American stock, merged and, by reason 
of a common purpose and common ex- 
perience, amalgamated into prosperous 
growing communities in which the in- 
dividual was inspired by a feeling of his 
own worth and the privilege of equal 
rights in the conduct of public affairs. 
And, in all this movement, there was 
strengthened the spirit of self-reliance. 

“Great transportation systems were 
built, various industries germinated and 
thrived, and the descendants of the pion- 
eers erected institutions characteristic of 
settled communities. This was all the 
result of private initiative and encour- 
aged with the hope of private gain. 
There was no stifling influence of special 
prerogatives, of social distinctions, or 
privileges .of paternalistic or autocratic 
government. The individual was assured 
that he was the captain of his career. 

“It is this self-reliant attitude which 
has characterized not only the settlement 
but the development of Canada and the 
United States, and has produced a vast 
social structure peculiar to these two 
nations. They have, under conditions 
that were wholly new in the history of 
the world, been able to carve out a new 
type of civilization that accounts for the 
rapid growth and development of various 
types of financial and commercial insti- 
tutions in these two countries. 

“Accordingly, the institution of life in- 
surance in Canada and the United States 
is a marked example of this self-reliant 
spirit. It is manifest by the millions of 
policyholders who have found the insti- 
tution of life insurance a means of pro- 
viding for future needs, which, with the 
factor of savings, has added to it the im- 
measurably more vital factor of coopera- 
tion, through which each individual finds 
solace in the guarantee of indemnity in 
the event of his misfortune. 


Industrial Influence 


“Industrial insurance may well be con- 


sidered here as having contributed large- 
ly to the expression of self-reliance in 
this country. This form of insurance, 
like its progenitor, originated in England, 
but, within fifty-five years of its history 
in the United States, has far outstripped 


Law’s Address 


(Continued from Page 13) 
vestments with sufficient yield.” 

The traditions of life insurance invest- 
ment, which have been faithfully adhered 
to by the companies, were summarized 
by Mr. Law as follows: 

The tradition of priority of liens, sup- 
ported by reasonable earnings, strong 
ownership and ample equities. 

The tradition of invariable amortiza- 


tion of mortgage loans, correcting 
changes or overestimates in market 
value. 


The tradition of diversification of in- 
vestments, as to general character, loca- 
tion, and number. 

The tradition of constant analysis and 
criticism of holdings. 

The tradition of moderation as to in- 
come yield being an accurate yard-stick 
of quality. 

The tradition of honest charge-offs at 
frequent intervals, correcting errors of 
judgment. 

The tradition of courageous activity, 
attacking new and difficult problems with 
vigorous and resourceful confidence. 





the record of every other nation. Who 
can measure the beneficent influence of 
industrial insurance which is represented 
by approximately ninety millions of pol- 
icies? When the debit man calls weekly 
for the nickels and dimes, who can tell 
what the vision in the minds of the 
thousands of industrial householders 
means when these nickels and dimes are 
translated into hundreds of dollars with 
a sense of ownership and hope for better 
living ? 

“Here there is perhaps more self-sac- 
rifice and greater ultimate need than 
with the larger policyholders, although 
many of them also translate their small 
premiums in terms of larger proceeds 
with hope and vision and a feeling of 
comfort which the assurance of indem- 
nity brings. More than one hundred 
twenty-two million policies in force in 
the legal reserve companies in the United 
States, to which should be added other 
forms of indemnity provided through pri- 
vate initiative, testify to the dominant 
—_— spirit of the American peo- 
ple. 





JOINS NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 





Lorin Hord to Become General Agent 
at Minneapolis for Company 
in January 

Lorin Hord, who entered life insur- 
ance thirty years ago as an agent for 
the Mutual Life, has been appointed 
general agent at Minneapolis for the 
New England Mutual. He will replace 
Richard H. Coombs, resigned. The ap- 
pointment is effective January 1. 

Mr. Hord has been a resident of 
Minneapolis since 1908. He went there 
as manager for the Home Life of New 
York and remained in that position 
until 1923, when he became manager for 
the Union Central, from which he has 
resigned. For several years Mr. Hord’s 
personal production has averaged $1,000,- 
000 a year and in addition to being a 
convincing salesman he has the reputa- 
tion of being an excellent organizer. 





EDWARD D. RAE’S DEATH 


The funeral of Edward Day Rae, for 
the past thirty-one years district agent 
in St. Louis for the Travelers, was held 
last Saturday. Mr. Rae, who was sev- 
enty-two years of age, died as the result 
of a hemorrhage the previous Wednes- 
day. He had long been prominent in 
life insurance affairs in St. Louis. 





KEFFER FIGURES 
The R. H. Keffer Agency of the Aetna 
Life, 100 William Street, paid for $2,180,- 
143 during November. Up to December 


1 the agency paid for $23,491,440. 
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PRESIDENTIAL HISTORY | 


Robert L. Patterson 
1845 - 1862 


The first object of a life insurance company is safety.” 


Lewis C. Grover 
1862 - 1881 


**The Mutual Benefit was organized, and has always been conducted for 
the members. It has sought to furnish the greatest amount of insurance at 
the lowest cost consistent with perfect security.” 


Amzi Dodd 
1881 - 1902 


“The Company’s aim and its endeavor is to give to every one of its 
members a full equivalent for all that is paid to it.” 


Frederick Frelinghuysen 
1902 - 1923 


*It cannot be claimed that the primary duty of the Company is 
to extend its business beyond a reasonable and healthy growth. Any 
greater growth sacrifices the interests of existing policyholders, who have 
the primary claim to our efforts.” 


John R. Hardin 
1924 - 


‘Actions speak louder than words, and accomplished past performance 
properly justifies expectation of future good result.” 


The MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Modern Life Insurance Since 1845 





Newark, New Jersey 
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GERARD S. NOLLEN 


President, Bankers of Iowa 


(Continued from Page 3) 


ment officials, all of whom treated him 
with extreme courtesy. His attention 
was drawn to Michigan, as well as other 
sections, but his choice of Iowa was de- 
termined upon the theory that the colo- 
nists were best adapted to the establish- 
ment of an agricultural community; that 
they would be more favored in a section 
which did not require the grubbing of 
cut timberlands, but where the prairies 
offered and invited quick as well as per- 
manent returns, and the surrounding 
woodlands the essentials for building and 
for fuel. 


His Treasure Chest 


When he sailed Dominie Scholte took 
with him an iron chest, containing many 
Dutch gold pieces. This chest is now on 
view in the bank at Pella which was run 
for so many years by his son in law, 
John Nollen. A picture of this treasure 
box is run with this article. 


Having made up his mind about loca- 
tion, word was communicated to Holland 
and there came over on four sailing ves- 
sls the first body of colonists, consist- 
ing of 160 families, numbering from 800 
to900 persons. They arrived at different 
tmes at Baltimore where Dominie 
Scholte welcomed them. The trip from 
Baltimore to the chosen West was taken 
by the following route. From Baltimore 
to Columbus, Pa., by rail; from Colum- 
bus to Harrisburg by canal; from Har- 
tsburg to Johnstown by rail; from 
Johnstown to Pittsburgh by canal; 
from Pittsburgh to Cincinnati by river 
steamboat; by another steamboat to St. 
Louis, and from St. Louis by another 
steamboat to Keokuk. At Keokuk 
wagons and horses and other means of 
conveyance were purchased and the trip 
made in that manner to Pella, many 
traveling on foot. Dominie Scholte, with 
acommittee of four others had preceded 
them from St. Louis to select the site. 
On the 26th of August, 1847, they ar- 
tived at the place, designated “Pella” by 
asignboard nailed to a tall pole. It was 
a beautiful rolling prairie on the divide 

etween the Des Moines and the Chica- 
qua, or Skunk River. Most of the claims 
in that vicinity had previously been 
bought up by the Hollanders, some of 
it for seventy-five cents or a dollar per 
are. After a winter of great hardship 
and greater happiness, the freedom-seek- 
tts, now fully satisfied that they had 
found what they sought, entered upon 

‘he material task which their proverbial 
thrift suggested. They built a town and 
Surrounded it with well-cultivated farms 
and stocked the fields with choice flocks 
and herds. 

Upon arrival at Pella the colonists 
)romptly declared their intention to be- 
come citizens of the United States. Sim- 
larly, Scholte insisted on the teaching 






Chest Brought From Holland by Dr. Scholte 


of English in the school established, and 
encouraged the adoption of American 
methods and standards. These were 
adopted, but as before stated the Dutch 
language sill survives in some quarters 
in Pella. 

The Rev. Scholte had Pella platted in 
September, 1847, and was largely instru- 
mental in the location at Pella of Cen- 
tral University (now Central College), in 
1853. He gave the grounds and contrib- 
uted largely to the funds of this insti- 
tution and was president of its board of 
trustees. He was personally active in 
every respect of the development of the 
new community. A gentleman farmer, 
owner of saw mills, brick and lime kilns, 
land agent, notary public, printer, editor, 
broker, banker, express agent, dealer in 
farm implements, attorney, he was also 
minister of the Gospel. So he had his 
hands full. He built a church at his own 
expense and preached in it without sal- 
ary. Active in politics he was a delegate- 
at-large from Iowa to the Chicago con- 
vention which nominated Lincoln and 
was elected one of its vice-presidents, 
thus being recognized as the outstanding 
representative of the foreign vote which 
the supporters of Mr. Lincoln had the 
foresight to cultivate. This outstanding 
personality died at Pella when he was 
62 years old. 


Early Experiences of John Nollen 


John Nollen, the son-in-law of Hen- 
drik Peter Scholte, and father of Henry 
S., Gerard S. and John Nollen, lived to 
be one of the oldest bankers in lowa, 
and was himself a sturdy pioneer pos- 
sessed of deep culture and fine mathe- 
matical and other abilities. He was born 
in Didam, Holland, in 1828, his father, 
Hendrikus Nollen, having conducted the 
town’s general school. 

John Nollen began his education under 
the tutelage of his father, whom he later 
assisted. He received his higher edu- 
cation at Arnhem, Holland, where he was 
trained for the profession of teaching 
and was so engaged when, in the spring 
of 1854, with his father’s household, he 
came to America to join the Holland set- 
tlers, located in Marion County, Iowa, 
under the leadership of the Rev. Hendrik 
Peter Scholte. The unbroken prairies 
at first offered employment only for the 
farmer, so that young Mr. Nollen sought 
an opportunity for the use of his talents 
in the city of St. Louis, where he se- 
cured a position as bookkeeper in a 
bank. But the loneliness of the city was 
oppressive to the young emigrant_and 
the founding of a newspaper at Pella, 
among his kith and kin, easily attracted 
him there to supply the place of an edi- 
tor, contributor and general utility man. 
This paper was named the Pella Gazette, 


and was published during the years 1854 
to 1859 inclusive. Its files contain an in- 
teresting record of contemporary history 
which displays a keen analysis of po- 
litical and social conditions. 
The Pella National Bank 

Mr. Nollen also became connected with 
the land and loan business established 
by the Rev. H. P. Scholte, associated 
with Dr. E. H. Grant, a cousin of Gen- 
eral U. S. Grant. In 1856 the business 
was organized as a bank under the title 





JOHN S. NOLLEN 
President, Grinnell College 


of the Pella Savings Institution. This 
soon became the leading financial center 
of the surrounding communities and in 
the year 1872, it was organized as the 
Pella National Bank, under which name 
it has continued to transact a general 
banking business. The firm of John 
Nollen & Co. was also formed in 1872 
to continue the handling of savings and 
a mortgage and loan business which 
could not be transacted under the na- 
tional bank charter. John Nollen served 
as the cashier of the bank continuously 
from its organization until the year 1908 
when, at the age of eighty, he retired 


as the active manager but continued as_ 


vice-president, until his death, to exer- 
cise supervision. Mr. Nollen’s reputation 
as a financier extended far beyond the 
borders of his community, and he was 
so universally recognized as a man of 
integrity and sound judgment that his 
advice in business matters was frequent- 





HENRY S. NOLLEN 
President, Equitable of Iowa 


ly sought by all classes among his fel- 
lowmen. 

Activities of John Nollen were not 
confined to his business. As a public 
servant, he was one of the leaders for 
many years. He occupied the position 
of city treasurer and thereafter was suc- 
cessively elected to the office of mayor 
for four terms, during the years 1859 to 
1864. For a number of years he also 
acted as justice of the peace. He served 
as president of the public school board 
and was for many years a very active 
member of the board of trustees of Cen- 
tral College and contributed largely to 
the maintenance of that institution both 
financially and as a guide in educational 
matters. During the years when his 
family was growing up, he sacrificed his 
hours of leisure in tutoring his children 
and supplying them with an education 
far beyond what was available either in 
local schools or colleges. 

He was a mathematician of exceptional 
ability, but the range of his knowledge 
included all branches of natural science, 
as well as modern and classical lan- 
guages and literature. He found recrea- 
tion during the early years of his pio- 
neer life by employing his leisure hours 
in the development of skill as a piano 
player. His musical talent was much 
above the average, and his preference 
for the classical type was clearly shown 
in his musical library, in which are in- 
cluded most of the works of Beethoven, 
Chopin, Schumann, Hadyn, Mozart, 
Bach and a wide variety of the best com- 
posers. Aside from music, he found rec- 
reation in the reading of modern and 
classical literature, and his library in- 
cluded not only the works of the leading 
French and German authors, but rare 
editions of Greek and Latin classics, and 
his proficiency in the use of these lan- 
guages was so fully developed that he 
read them daily with comfort and joy 
as a means of recreation in his closing 
years. But he did not confine himself 
to classical literature. In order to sup- 
ply his constant desire for information 
in every walk of life, he was a student 
of national as well as international poli- 
tics; a subscriber and careful reader of 
the daily New York, Chicago and Des 
Moines papers, and of the leading maga- 
zines. 


Power of Analysis 


His keen analytical powers were not 
dimmed even in the final hours of his 
life. His love of authorship was mani- 
fest in a weekly contribution to the 
Volksvriend, published in Orange City, 
Ia. and for which he supplied articles 
in the Holland language on topics of cur- 
rent interest for the benefit of the Dutch 
readers, the last article mailed just a 
few days before his death. He contribut- 
ed occasional articles to other news- 
papers in the state, more especially on 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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ORE and more, General Insur- 
M ance Agencies are finding Life 

Insurance a source of substan- 
tial income. In choosing a Company 
to represent, certain factors are ex- 
tremely important. A group of Gen- 
eral Insurance Agencies has found the 
Home Life a thoroughly satisfactory 
company to represent, for the follow- 


ing reasons: 


Impregnable Strength 


1. It is one of the oldest legal re- 
serve Insurance Companies in the coun- 
try, with a background of 71 years’ 
unquestioned and unquestionable ser- 
Founded in 1860, it has built 


consistently to a position of importance 


vice. 
in the business. For 71 years its name 
has been synonymous with high ideals 


and impregnable strength. 


Investment Security 


2. No one thing is so important in 
the business of Life Insurance as un- 
questioned security. A review of the 
Company’s last annual statement re- 
veals an impregnable financial condi- 
tion. After providing for all liabili- 
ties and assigning funds to take care of 
all contingencies, the report shows un- 
assigned surplus in excess of $3,000,- 
000, while $75, 
000,000. 


assets total over 


Expansion Program 


3. The Company is now expanding 
and growing at a greater rate than in 


any previous period, as indicated by the 


following totals of Insurance in 
Force: 
1860 ~ Incorporated 
1910 -- $100,000,000 
1920 ~ 200,000,000 
1926 — 300,000,000 
1931 a 400,000,000 


This type of growth lends to prestige 
and creates greater opportunities. A 
growing company is always a good one 


to represent. 


Sympathetic Leaders 
4. At the head of the Home Life 


are officers who know the problems and 
needs of the field men. The President 
of the Company, James A. Fulton, 
started with a rate book, has hired and 


trained agents—and therefore, senses 





least important part of which is a well- 
rounded folio of printed sales helps. 


Preferred Company 


6. The keynote of the Company’s 
present development is its Preferred 
The new Preferred Life 
Plan—which enables the better than 


position. 


average risk to effect a savings on his 
insurance, just as impaired risks have 
to pay an additional charge—has done 
more than establish a new principle of 


underwriting. It has created a higher 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 





In this booklet just issued, James A. Fulton, President 

of this Company, talks directly and personally to the 
man who is contemplating entering the Life Insurance 
business. If you would be interested in seeing a copy, 


it will be a pleasure to send you one, upon request. 


HOME. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CITY HALL SQUARE 





A COMPANY OF OPPORTUNITY 





NEW YORK CITY 














success. 


Complete Equipment 


5. One result of this type of leader- 
ship is an equipment which is com- 
plete in all details. Home Life agents 
have in their kit a complete array of 
saleable contracts, meeting every mod- 
ern need. Further, they have at their 


command modern equipment for aiding 





in the sale of these contracts, not the 


the factors which make for agency 





type of business and attracted a higher 
type of agent. It has distinctly made 
the Home Life a Preferred Company. 


Liberal Contracts 


7. The contracts given those who 
associate with the Home Life are 
among the most liberal in effect to- 
day. In addition to the usual features 
has been added the principle of Com- 
plete Vested Renewals—no penalties or 


deductions in case of termination for 





any cause. This applies both to agents 


and general agents. 


Keen Understanding 


8. Throughout the relationship of 
Home Office, Agency and-Field man 
there is a remarkable spirit of unity, 
cooperation and understanding. Needs 
and developments are quickly sensed 
and improvements in equipment or or- 
ganization are made as changing times 
create the need. This was one of the 
first companies to adopt the Preferred 
Risk Plan. It was one of the pioneers 
with the Family Income Plan. 
first 


It was 


with its unique Educational 


Agreement Plan. The newly recog- 
nized investment interest in Life In- 
has recognized with 
policy contracts attractive as invest- 
ments. 


surance been 
In the matter of agents’ con- 
tracts, the Home Life has been among 
the first to add Vested Renewals. As 
the future opens up new trends and 
ideas, the Company will continue to 
respond with this spirit of understand- 
ing and will supply future needs as 
rapidly as conditions warrant. This is 
more than a matter of agent’s benefit— 
it is a service to the Policyholder 
which adds to Company prestige at 
large. 


Friendly Spirit 


9. The picture of the Company’s 
attitude is, perhaps, most clearly given 
in this statement made by Ethelbert 
Ide Low, Chairman of the Board, at 
the initiation of the present program 
of expansion: 

“I am ambitious that this Company 
shall not only give to its policyholders 
the ultimate in Life Insurance service, 
but that it shall be a good. Company 
to work for. I want it to offer to the 
men and women associated with it the 
widest scope for the exercise and de- 
velopment of their abilities and th 
ypportunity to go just as far as those 
abilities and their ambition will carry 
them.” 

Every move which has been made 
since—every move which will be made 


in the future—contemplates carrying 


out the spirit of this statement. 
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Compromise Ends Contest For 


Missouri State Life Control 


Nims-W atts and Felss-Dorsey Groups Agree To Selection Of 
Outstanding Life Insurance Man As President; Other- 
wise Judge Charles I. Dawson of Louisville Is 
Compromise Candidate 


An agreement was reached last week 
between E. D. Nims, chairman of the 
board of the Missouri State Life, repre- 
senting the stockholders proposing the 
voting trust, and Judge Fred L. Williams, 
representing the Felss-Dorsey interests, 
by which the controversy between these 
rival interests for control of the Missouri 
State Life is removed from the public 
arena. The agreement gives the formula 
for adjusting all the differences of the 
two factions. Both sides realized that 
airing of stockholders’ differences was 
doing the company and all life insurance 
harm. 

According to a statement issued from 
Judge Williams’ office a board of direc- 
tors has been agreed upon which will be 
supported by both groups. A new presi- 
dent will be selected from a number of 
suggested names which are mutually 
agreeable to both groups. Both groups 
have pledged their co-operation to the 
interests of all the stockholders and to 
the progress of the company and to the 
new president. 

Judge Dawson of Louisville Named 

Both Mr. Nims and Judge Williams 
refused to reveal the names under con- 
sideration for the presidency, but it is 
reported that one of the provisions of 
the peace agreement is that, if the par- 
ties at interest cannot agree on an out- 
standing life insurance man for president 
to succeed Hillsman Taylor who has an- 
nounced that he will not be a candidate 
for re-election, the post may be offered 
to Judge Charles I. Dawson, of the Dis- 
trict Court at Louisville. The provision 
that Judge Dawson will be acceptable to 
both sides is contained in the compro- 
mise agreement. . 

The agreement is to be reached with- 
in the next two weeks. f 

Judge Dawson, while having no previ- 
ons life insurance experience, is of such 
high standing his selection, if that be- 
comes necessary, should not be inter- 
preted as an indication of victory for 
either faction. However, in the mean- 
time the leaders of the two rival groups 
will make an honest endeavor to agree 
on one of several outstanding life in- 
surance executives now under. considera- 
tion. None of the men tentatively under 
consideration have ever been connected 
with the Missouri State Life in an offi- 
cial capacity and any one of the selected 
list should prove a very valuable addition 
to the company’s administrative forces 
and help gain for it the place in life in- 
surance to which it is entitled. 

New President to Be Unhampered 

It is understood that a provision of the 
peace agreement is that the new presi- 
dent shall be permitted to select three 
members of the board of directors in ad- 
dition to himself. This will give the 
president four votes on the new board 
and assures him absolute control of the 
company’s affairs and he will be free 
to conduct it for the best interests of 
all the stockholders without fear of any 
undue interference from either faction. 

Machir J. Dorsey, head of the Key- 
stone Holding Co. of Hammond, Ind., 
who controls 148,050 shares of the 500,- 
000 shares of Missouri State Life through 
the Inter-Southern Life has been allotted 
four places on the new board. 

It is probable that Dorsey will select 
as his directors in addition to himself, 

arry S. Tressel of Chicago, who is sec- 
retary of the Security Life and treasurer 
of the Northern States Life, both con- 
trolled by the Dorsey interests; Stephen 

Panl of Hallgarten & Co., New York, and 
former Judge Williams. Dorsey. Tressel 
and Paul are now members of the board. 

he selection of Williams would be a 
noble gesture on the part of Mr. Dorsey 


in the interest of harmony, since he is 
a St. Louis man and would offset the 
selection of the jurist from the South as 
president in preserving the geographical 
balance of the new board. 

E. D. Nims and Frank O. Watts, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, will 
also be re-elected to the board and are 
privileged to pick two other directors 
to represent their particular faction. 

Theobald Felss of Cincinnati, O., who 
has been a member of the board for the 
past twenty-four years and the largest 
individual stockholder of the company, 
will be the thirteenth member of the 
board under the peace agreement. He 
has been chairman of the Stockhoiders 
Protective Committee which opposed the 
Seven-Year Voting Trust plan advocated 
by Nims and Watts and in that fight he 
had the support of the Dorsey interests. 
However, he should not be permanently 
indexed as a Dorsey man. A year ago 
he was elected to the board of directors 
as a member of the Nims-Watts faction. 
At that time Dorsey was accorded five 
places on the board: himself, Tressel, 
Paul, Melvin Emerich, also of Hallgar- 
ten & Co., and Carey G. Arnett, presi- 
dent of the Inter-Southern Life of Louis- 
ville. Felss was included in the eight 
men named by Nims and Watts. - He 
broke with the administration forces in 
September when it became known that 
the board would not declare the usual 
quarterly dividend of 30 cents per share 
due on October 1. Felss_ personally 
owns 21,430 shares of Missouri State Life 
stock while other members of his family 
hold about 5,000 additional shares. Be- 
cause of his heavy financial interest he 
was entitled to representation on the 
board. Both sides agreed to that. The 
four places given Dorsey is the propor- 
tion of the Inter-Southern stock owner- 
ship in the company. 





HERE WITH C. F. WILLIAMS 


Charles F. Williams, president of the 
Western & Southern group of insurance 
companies; Clyde P. Johnson and W. C. 
Safford, vice-presidents, and Charles M. 
Biscay, advertising manager, are in New 
York for the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents, 
December 10 and 11. John F. Ruehl- 
mann, vice-president of the Western & 
Southern Life, is attending the annual 
meeting of the directors of the Life Of- 
fice Management Association at the 
Hotel Astor, New York. 


Mutual Life Scale 
Of Dividends for 1932 


STATEMENT BY THE COMPANY 





Slight Reduction Made; Mutual Pays 
Policyholders in Dividends $200,000,- 
000 in Five Years Ending 1930 


The Mutual Life has adopted a divi- 
dend scale for 1932 which will yield to 
policyholders approximately $42,000,000. 
Up to the close of 1930 the company has 
paid in cash dividends to policyholders 
$699,000,000, $200,000,000 of that amount 
having been paid in the five years end- 
ing 1930. 

For the individual policyholder the 1932 
dividend will be slightly less than the 
1931 dividend. The reduction per thou- 
sand of insurance issued at age 35 will 
not exceed fifty cents for an Ordinary 
Life policy, thirty-eight cents for a 20- 
Payment Life policy and twenty-one 
cents for a 20-Year Endowment. Sub- 
ject to whatever fluctuations may occur 
before the close of the year, it is ex- 
pected that after providing for the 1932 
dividend scale there will be a slight in- 
crease in the company’s contingency re- 
serve. 


Statement by Company 


The company says: “The safety, sta- 
bility and true service of life insurance 
has been clearly demonstrated during the 
past two years. Notwithstanding this, 
life insurance has not entirely escaped 
the effect of the readjustments which 
have been going on, and the net gains 
of many, if not all, of the companies will 
reflect this condition. 

“Life insurance companies operate on 
an estimated mortality usually based up- 
on the American Experience Table. The 
actual mortality for this and other com- 
panies is much less than the estimated, 
leaving a considerable margin for safety. 
Likewise the provision for expense of 
doing business runs higher than the ac- 
tual, and interest rates upon which es- 
timates are based are below the actual 
earned rate. Generally speaking, divi- 
dends are but an adjustment of the ac- 
tual experience to the estimated. 

“In deciding upon a reduction in the 
amount payable for dividends in 1932, the 
trustees and officers of the company be- 
lieve that the policyholders would be 
more interested in even greater safety 
and security than a dividend of a few 
cents more per thousand of insurance. 
Confining the 1932 dividends to the net 
gains for the year 1931 was the objective 
in fixing the new scale. 

“The company’s contingency reserve of 
over $61,000,000 as at the close of 1930 
is ample. The management of the com- 
pany believes, however, that the present 
period is one that should be marked by 
conservation rather than distribution, and 
that first consideration should be given 
to keeping the company’s financial house 
in order. All of this will be accomplished 





Assets over $48,000,000 


e ° e 


THE MACCABEES 


A LEGAL RESERVE FRATERNITY 


500% INCREASE IN BUSINESS 


Over $200,000,000 in force 


° ° ° 





During November, the new business 
written in the M poli office sh d 
an increase of 500% over the September 
production. This is concrete evidence of 
two things: 

FIRST, that the complete protection offered 
by THE MACCABEES (one of the greatest 





OPPORTUNITY FOR DISTRICT MANAGERS 


human service institutions in the world) is 
making a special appeal to the buyers of life 
insurance. 


SECOND, that MACCABEES’ representa- 
tives are meeting with little sales resistance, 
and are rapidly increasing their incomes. 





opportunities for District Managers. 
mission and bonus arrangement. 











eo 
Throughout the state of New York as well as in the Metropolitan District, there are 
Experienced salesmen will be offered a liberal com- 
This is a great opportunity. 
sonal interview or correspondence is invited. Business accepted from brokers! 


THE MACCABEES 


1650 Lincoln Building, 60 East 42nd St., New York City 
M. E. O’BRIEN 
Agency Manager, State of New York 


Do not neglect it. A per- 








through the new scale and without re- 
ducing the contingency reserve. 

“The 1932 dividend scale is believed to 
be in the best interests of all the com- 
pany’s policyholders, and another evi- 
dence of the company’s traditional stand- 
ards of financial strength, and security 
of its contracts.” 


DON’T SELL CASH VALUES 





President T. E. Lovejoy of Manhattan 
Life Tells Agents Importance 
of Reserves 


In the current issue of the Manhattan 
Life’s agency publications President 
Lovejoy sounds a warning to agents 
against a practice of selling cash values 
along with life insurance. He says in 
part: 

“When a man has had planted in his 
mind the idea of cash values, it is so 
easy to imagine so many things that he 
just must have that money for. That’s 
why the selling of cash values so often 
defeats the very purpose of life insur- 
ance. However, when a man’s income is 
reduced and he finds it hard to meet the 
premiums due on his insurance, then 
there is in the policy itself a provision 
to enable him to keep his insurance in 
force—policy loans should be made for 
this purpose only. And when the emer- 
gency has passed, he should repay the 
loan as quickly as possible, in order to 
restore his insurance to its original value. 

“When an applicant buys a life insur- 
ance policy he buys a definite estate, be 
it $1,000 or $25,000. The basis of this 
estate is the policy reserve. Back of the 
currency of a bank or a nation is a re- 
serve—remove or reduce this reserve and 
the currency becomes depreciated and 
sometimes valueless. In principle the 
same thing happens when a policyholder 
removes all or part of the reserve back 
of his insurance policy.” 





E. R. ECKENRODE $1,000,000 MONTH 


“Football Contest” Helped Stimulate 
Harrisburg Agents; Turkey Con- 
test During December 
The E. R. Eckenrode agency of the 
Penn Mutual Life in Harrisburg, Pa., 
had a $1,000,000 month in November, The 
agency during the year had paid pro- 
duction of $6,510,745 up to December 1. 
A football contest was an important fac- 
tor in stimulating the production force, 
the winning team to be guests of the 
agency on a trip to the home office. 
Football similes were used in literature 
and otherwise. Four captains of “teams” 
were elected for November, being Henry 
Rindzuner, R. T. Eckenrode, Robert Mc- 
Creath and Ted Grosh. Bulletins showed 
the line-up of the teams and how the 

scoring progressed. 

During December there is a_ turkey 
contest. At the close of business Decem- 
ber 20 the first ten men will each re- 
ceive turkey from the agency. 








AL SMITH VISITS T. M. RIEHLE 


Former Governor Alfred E. Smith, 
chairman of the Mass Canvass of the 
Emergency Unemployment Relief Com- 
mittee and Cornelius Bliss, chairman of 
the Mayor’s Unemployment Relief Com- 
mittee, called at the office of Theodore 
M. Riehle November 30 to see how 
things were progressing on that portion 
of the mass canvass in charge of Mr. 
Riehle as territorial commander for the 
Penn Terminal Territory covering the 
district from 14th Street to 42nd Street, 
5th Avenue to the Hudson River. 

Governor Smith gave an inspiring five 
minute talk to the divisional leaders and 
team captains of the Penn Terminal 
Territory. 





CUTS PAR VALUE OF STOCK 
The Virginia Life & Casualty of Rich- 


mond has amended its charter, reducing 
par value of its shares from $10 to $5 
each and reducing its actually issued and 
outstanding capital stock from $200,000 
to $100,000. T. Elwood Tragle is pres- 
ident of the company. 
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In September 1851 


On its Eightieth Anniversary, the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Connecticut, re-affirms its belief in the simple, logical principles upon which its pro- 
gress has been built. Each passing year has deepened the conviction that (1) adequate 
service to the public can be accomplished only through men carefully selected and 
thoroughly trained, and (2) that such representatives will uphold the high standards 
of the Company and make the greatest contribution to the welfare of its policyholders. 


The Phoenix Mutual will continue to build its field organization of carefully selected 
and thoroughly trained men. It will continue to support them liberally with advertising 
and other selling aids. Its purpose is to enable them to enjoy the generous rewards 
made possible by quality business and the most efficient use of time. 


That is why Phoenix Mutual service will always be attrac- 
tive to business men of outstanding ability and discernment. 
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James Victor Barry Dinner 


Largest Testimonial Affair In History of the Business; All 
Lines of Insurance Represented at Waldorf 


The James Victor Barry dinner at the 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria on Wednesday 
night of this week was an outstanding 
social and sentimental event. 

To extend good wishes to the third 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Life, 
and friend of thousands in all branches 
of the business, who is retiring at the 
end of the year, about 700 insurance men 
from this country and Canada turned 
out. It was a remarkable tribute of es- 
teem. 

Among those present were presidents 
of life, fire and casualty companies, as 
well as United States managers of Brit- 
ish companies; officers and committee- 
men of agents and other associations; 
Bureau executives, officers and other 
representatives of non-agency mutual 
casualty and fire insurance companies; 
many insurance commissioners, deputies 
and actuaries. The fraternals were well 


represented. The Metropolitan Life had 
six tables. There were many friends of 
Mr. Barry from his Michigan days. 
Music was furnished by the Ben Bernie 
Orchestra and Cecil Arden, formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera, who sang “Danc- 
ing in the Dark” from the Band Wagon. 


A Wire From Homer Guck 

Among the many messages received 
was one from Homer Guck, publisher of 
the Herald-Examiner, Chicago, who was 
publishing a newspaper in Michigan dur- 
ing the days when Mr. Barry as a news- 
paper correspondent at Lansing, Mich., 
was setting the pace for newspaper men 
in that state. Mr. Guck said in part: 

“Please present my sincere apologies 
to my friend, Mr. Barry and those gath- 
ered to felicitate him as I am detained 
in California on important business. All 
of us in newspaper work are sure that a 
considerable measure of his success is 
due to his early training as a reporter 
before he accepted the Commissionership 
under Governor Bliss in 1901, and did a 
man’s sized job in that capacity. He was 
confidant and adviser to such great 
Michigan Governors as Cyrus G. Luce, 
Edwin B. Winans, John T. Rich and H. 
S. Pengress. 

“My personal acquaintance with this 
red-headed political writer dates from 
the time when he wrote the ‘boiler plate’ 
Michigan politics letter sent from the 
capitol at Lansing, and ‘telegraphed by 
express’ to the Calumet News. In all these 
years he has endeared himself to me bv 
an ever willingness to utilize practically 
the Golden Rule as a business maxim 
Many more years of good deeds make 
certain continuing health, happiness and 
prosperity.” 

Among those at the head table were 
Henry F. Tyrrell, legislative counsel.s 
Northwestern Mutual Life, who was gen- 
eral chairman of the dinner; J. G. Read, 
secretary of National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners; President B. A. 
Dugal of the Canadian commissioners ; 
L. F. Wheatley, chairman insurance com- 
mittee, New York legislature; €. 
Klocksin, chairman of invitation com- 
mittee of the dinner; Leroy A. Lincoln, 
Vice-president Metropolitan Life; Jesse 
S. Phillips, chairman of arrangements 
committee of the banquet. 

In introducing the toastmaster Henry 
F. Tyrrell said: 

‘We have met here tonight as neigh- 
bors to do honor to a good friend, and 
that our purpose shall be served in an 
orderly and gracious manner I have the 

Onor to present your toastmaster, Mr. 
Alfred Hurrell.” 

he speakers were President Livings- 
ton of the insurance commissioners ; Cecil 
Shallcross, U. S. manager of the 


North British & Mercantile, representing 
fire insurance; Frederick Richardson, U. 
S. manager General Accident, represent- 
ing casualty insurance; E. M. Allen, 
president National Surety, representing 
surety insurance; Frederick H. Ecker, 
president of the Metropolitan Life; and 


JAMES VICTOR BARRY 


Col. Joseph Button, representing former 
commissioners. The latter presented Mr. 
Barry with a book of names of every- 
body present, written on parchment, and 
containing an engrossed testimonial of 
the love and esteem of all present for 
the guest of honor. 

Among those who attended the dinner 
were: 

_ Young E. Allison, Jr., F. L. Armstrong, Fran- 
cis O. Ayres, F. L. Allen, Edward W. Allen, 
H. H. Armstrong, Henry Abels, W. N. Achen- 
bach, C. E. Anstett, O. B. Augspurger, O. J. 
Arnold, Claris Adams, F. H. Aldrich, T. L. An- 
derson, J. B. Abrahams, George R. Allen, F. L. 
Andrews, T. W. Appleby, R. S. Alberson, H. L. 
Adams. 

H. W. Barnard, Charles P. Butler, F. L. Ba- 
shore, J. B. Barry, Col. C. F. Bates, David A. 
Brown, Frank A. Berthold, Mott A. Brooks, T. 
E. Braniff, C. H. Burras, James C. Brown, 
Horace A. Bassford, W. Percy Brenton, Chas. 
E. Bear, Harry C. Bates, A. G. Borden, Walter 
Barton, H. A. Behrens, Wm. C. Baden, Jos. D. 
Bookstaver, A. B. Bielaski, Jas. A. Beha, W. E. 
Batterson, G. E. Beardsley, S. K. Bjornson, J. 
B. Bradley, T. B. Boss, S. Brewster, Walter 
Barber, F. H. Burns, Geo. G. Bulkley, Neal 
Bassett, W. A. Blodgett, J. W. Biggs, John 
Baptiste, C. W. Buchenberger, W. C. Bawden 
H. D. Brown, Wm. Breiby, L. S. Brooke, S. S 
Brewer, Dan C. Boney, A. D. Baker, W. H. 
Brown, C. M. Biscay, Garfield W. Brown, R. A. 
Brennan, A. E. BroSmith, J. E. Bill, C. W. 
Bailey, Robt. P. Barbour, C. E. Belcher, J. A. 
Blainey. 

R. R. Clark, R. W. Conde, T. J. V. Cullen, 
James D. Craig, Raymond D. Carpenter, Alex- 
ander Campbell, Walton L. Crocker, George I. 
Cochran, Guy W. Cox, Wallace Cox, C. D. 
Clark, Geo. B. Caldwell, T. B. Crahn, Charles 
F. Creswell, R. B. Crane, W. G. Curtis, J. H. 
Coburn, H. E. Critchfield, V. D. Cliff, J. A. 
Campbell, C. H. Coates, Byron Clayton, C. L. 
Crosskill, Joseph H. Collins, H. M. Carmichael, 
B. N. Carvalho, Judge Albert Conway, A. W. 
Credon, J. B. Cullison, J. W. Cochran, J. B. 
Carvalho, Sheldon Catlin, H. T. Cartlidge, W. P. 
Coler, C. A. Craig, Montgomery Clark, Walter 
K. Chorn, Jerome Clark, J. Dixon Calderwood, 
W. H. Cox, W. B. Chambers, W. M. Corcoran, 
E. A. Crawford, W. S. Crawferd, Geo. W. 
Carter, Hartwell Cabell, C. W. A. 
Chambers, C. W. Connell, C. C. Criss, Terence 


F. Cunneen, W. L. Clapp, F. G. Cargill, C. M. 
Cartwright. ) 

B. A. Dugal, William F. Dobbins, W. H. 
Davis, Earl O. Dunlap, Malvin E. Davis, Fred- 
erick G. Dunham, R. C. Dickenson, C. V. Dyke- 
man, R. C. Dreher, Payson Dufford, J. E. 
Dowling, D. T. Dodson, C. L. Dewitt. T. B. 
Donaldson, Howard P. Dunham. H. R. DuFlon, 
W. A. Dennis, J. S. Dudley, Richard Deming, 
J. H. Doyle, Hart Darlington, Lee J. Doughertv, 
C. L. Doty, J. A. Diemand, J. O. Downey, T. C. 
Denny, D. S. Dickenson, J. E. Diefendorf. John 
P. Donlon, John W. Downs, H. J. Drake, Orville 
Davies, J. R. Dumont, R. R. Dearden, H. W. 
Dingman. f 

Byron K. Elliott, Frederic W. Ecker. Frank 
Ewing, J. C. Evans, Frank Ennis, John M. 
Egan, Ralph Engelsman, Frank H. Ellsworth, F. 
N. Everett, Bennett Ellison, Gerald A. Eubank, 





J. M. Eaton, E. N. Eager, L. C. Eckherdt. 


William C. Fletcher, Wade Fetzer, L. O. 
Fisher, B. D. Flynn, Herbert N. Fell, Peter 
Fraser, John M. Fraser, T. N. Fell, J. 
Forrestel, Samuel Feller, P. Forrester, E. T. 
Fenlay, 7 Frothingham, C. F. Frizzell, 
Wallace Falvey, T. J. Falvey, C. W. Fairchild, 
Jos. Froggatt, P. W. A. Fitzsimmons, H. T. 
Freeman, E. B. Fackler, F. A. Fleming, F. B. 
Fowler, C. C. Fowler, G. W. Fowler, R. Leigh- 
ton Foster, G. B. Foster, L. E. Falls, Wm. 
Ford, Clarence Fuss, A. W. Fulton, H. ae 
Fehrman. 


W. D. Grier, V. L. Gallagher, John ‘H. Grady, 
H. R. Gordon, J. T. Gurney, A. V. Gruhn, J. A. 
Gunn, R. J. Giles, Henry W. George, C. A. 
Gough, Wm. J. Graham, H. A. Giddings, A. 
F. Gates, A. E. N. Gray, Edward Gray, J. A. 
Gallier, Maurice Goulden, P. R. Garrison, ) ee 
Graham, F. A. Gantert, Dan F. Gordon, T. V. 
Gregory, H. S. Graves, W. A. Gray, W. W. 
Greene, J. H. Guest, H. P. Gallagher, M. O. 
Garner, T. J. Grahame, Guy Gleason, B. E. 
Gendar, I. L. Green, V. Evan Gray. 

Paul Haid, Lamar Hill, John C. Harding, 
W. B. Herendeen, P. M. Henry, J. T. Haviland, 
Montague Hill, M. L. Hoffman, M. J. Hancel, 
W. C. Hill, R. K. Hubbard, John Hann, C. F. 
Howell, A. G. Hall, Nelson B. Hadley, F. A. 
Howland, E. J. Heppenheimer, W. G. Hamilton, 
Roger B. Hull, J. W. Henry, J. T. Hutchinson, 
Reinhard Hohaus, James R. Herman, T. P. 
Hyat, Harry C. Haggerty, H. P. Hammond, J. L. 
Howard, J. O. Hoover, R. E. Hall, J. Elliott 
Hall, W. L. Hadley, Hugh Hart, W. H. Hotch- 
kiss, C. W. Hobbs, John A. Hartigan, E. A. 
Henne, E. K. Hopper, J. R. Harris, R. S. 
House, Charles Hughes, J. M. Haines, C. W. 
Higley, J. C. Harding, James J. Hoey, Isaac M. 
Hamilton, I. N. Hardingham, C. N. Hansen, H. 
r po S. W. Hoglan, L. G. Hodgkins, Grant 

. Hill. 

Stephen Ireland, R. B. Ives, J. H. Immel, H. 
S. Ives, J. S. Ireland. 

R. E. Jones, O. A. Jenison, H. P. Jackson, 
Frank L. Jones, Robert L. Jones, F. N. Julian, 
B. W. Jones, F. Robertson Jones, G. E. Jones, 
J. A. Jarvis. 


& 


ball, Charles B. Knight, Wilfred Kurth, Donald 
Keane, John J. King. Edward King, H. G. Kem- 
per, J. S. Kemper, J. A. Kelsey, P. T. Kelsey, 
C. W. Korell, Lewis Koppang. 

C. A. Ludlum, Frank D. Layton, J. M. Lown, 
A. M. Lumpkin, R. R. Lounsbury, Thos. E. 
Lovejoy, J. M. Legris. Leroy A. Lincoln, John 
M. Laird, Harold A. Ley, Stewart M. Lamont, 
Harold Letcher, James L. Loomis, Frank Lane, 
Mervin Lane, Gustaf Lindquist, A. E. Linnell, 
R. H. Long, F. S. Lantry, Edson S. Lott, Wil- 
liam Leslie, W. H. Lininger, R. D. Lay, J. E. 
Lockwood, Cecil V. Lindley. 

F. W. McAllister, Tames H. McIntosh. Chas. 
McCausland, E. C. McDonald, Clifford L. Mce- 
Millen, Sam W. McCulloch, W. Ross McCain, 
J. F. McGuire, L. G. McCarthy, John McGinley, 
J. A. McAvoy, J. A. McLain, E. M. McMahon, 
E. A. McNutt, Allen May. 

W. T. Murphy, Chauncey S. S. Miller, S. A. 
Mehorter, Alfred D. Mason, George A. Martin, 
R. J. Merrill, E. M. Martin, Geo. G. Madan, 
Geo. K. March, J. F. Mitchell, C. J. Martin, 
John J. Martin, L. A. Mack, F. P. Manley. 
William Montgomery, James L. Madden, Samuel 
Milligan, John F. Mallon, B. M. Merigold, Ju- 


lian Myrick, Henry Moir, F. L. Moran, W. E. 
Mallalieu, Samuel D. Macpeak, Burton Mans- 
field, J. J. Magrath, A. T. Maclean, Wesley 
Mnok, G. F. Michelbacher, C. B. Morcom, J. J. 
Meador, J. A. Mullen, P. C. Magnus, W. G. 
Minner, L. G. Moses, A. G. Martin, F. A. 
Mienel, M. M. Moss, A. N. Mitchell, D. M. 
Maggin, E. L. Milvihill. 

William S. Norton, Henry E. North, John B. 
Northrop, Cecil J. North, J. A. Nelson, C. A. 
a R. C. Neuendorfer, H. S. Nollen, 

ims. 


Mansur B. Oakes, J. V. Oxtoby, L. A. Olwall, 
Stanley L. Otis, J. H. Oden, D. B. O’Connor, 
Barry O’Meara, L. B. O’Meara, P. B. O’Meara, 
W. E. Otto, E. P. O’Hanlon, M. O’Malley. 


Jesse S. Phillips, H. B. Peters, Edwin Pow- 
elson, W. C. Parsons, H. J. Powell, B. A. Page, 
Frank Pennell, Charles H. Parsons, H. S. Poole, 
L. J. Philp, Lloyd Patterson, C. R. Pitcher, 
F. A. B. Page, C. A. L. Purmort, J. L. Parsons, 
C. E. Patterson, Justin Peters, H. J. Pelstring, 
E. A. Porter. 

William Quaid, Arthur Quarantan. 

Jesse G. Read, Joseph B. Reynolds, G. W. 
Renyx, Arthur H. Reddall, C. E. Ryan, Wallace 
Rogers, K. C. Ringer, G. E. Rogers, A. Duncan 
Reid, Paul Rutherford, W. P. Robertson, Ralpn 
Rawlings, Richard Rice, J. A. Reynolds, E. H. 
Rockefeller, E. W. Roberts, W. E. Roesch, W. 
S. Rhyan, A. A. Rydgren, John J. Ramsey, 
C. C. Rose. 

H. G. Stone, C. M. Smith, Eugene B. Stinde, W. 
H. Somerville, J. A. Simpson, R. P. Stockham, R. 
T. Stewart, J. B. Sirich, T. E. Sullivan, J. R. Sut- 
ton, F. R. Stoddard, W. E. Schram, P. B. Sommers, 
Miles Schaefer, W. N. Stanley, Loughton T. 
Smith, Henry H. Sheehan, Francis M. Smith, 
George Willard Smith, A. E. Stratton, E. A. 
St. John, B. E. Shepherd, R. J. Sullivan, W. A. 
Spencer, H. A. Schmidt, Sam T. Swansen, H. L. 
Seay, E. G. Simmons, Harold V. Smith, John A. 
Stevenson, William Sullivan, D. G. Sinclair, M. 
Soruch, George H. Smith, A. J. Smith, J. E. 
Smithies, W. S. J. Shepherd, Walter Stabler, 
E. M. Stiles, W. 'H. Sargeant, Kenneth Snen- 
cer, E. J. Scofield, W. C. Safford, C. F. Stur- 
hahn, J. N. Smith, F. L. Stabler, Wm. Schiff, 
C. J. Smith, John L. Shuff. 

A. R. Thomasson, S. E. Thompson, Hillsman 
Taylor, Morris W. Torrey, C. G. Taylor, Jr., 
C. E. Tulley, A. E. Tuck, J. W. Thomson, I. T. 
Townsend, J. M. Thomas, C. R. Tuttle. A. W. 
Trethaway, A. T. Tamblyn, A. E. Thvselius, 
R. H. Towner, Leslie F. Tillinghast, Jerome 
Thralls, J. J. Tyne. 

C. P. Van Truen, Robert A. Van Alst, A. I. 
Vorys, G. S. Van Schaick, J. K. Voshell, S. S. 
Voshell. 

Robert Wright, Ralph M. Wade, C. C. Wy- 
song, J. M. Webb, L. J. Wolfe, J. Laverne 
Wood, Harry Wade, H. V. Wade, A. B. Wood, 
Charles Weller, Leon F. Wheatley, H. M. 
Woollen, C. F. Williams, Thomas H. Willard, 
George T. Wight. J. C. Weadock, Vincent P. 
Whitsitt, H. S. Weaver, George Webb, W. G. 
Wilson, Edward C. Wieters, A. P. Woodwara, 
Grahame Wells, G. A. Weigel, Francis J. Wier, 
C. S. Waldo, S. E. Witham, G. W. Wells, w. 
E. Walsh, Geo. L. Williams, J. F. Weston, J. E. 
Woodward, C. A. Wheeler, Walter E. Webb, 
W. Y. Wemple, O. F. Wallin, J. F. Williams, 
W. Calvin Wells, T. R. Watters, John L. Way. 

George B. Young, C. S. Younger, H. A. You- 
mans, H. J. Zehrman. 


Valuations Decision 


(Continued from Page 15) 


It is to the interest of the vast army of 
policyholders that the assets backing 
their policies should not be needlessly 


sacrificed. Unless such a pronouncement 
as this is made and adopted by the In- 
surance Departments in the various 
states there will be every incentive for 
companies to dispose of essentially sound 
securities forthwith. If that is done the 
situation will be greatly aggravated. This 
wholesale dumping of securities will in 
turn aggravate the existing unsettled 
state of the country’s economic activities. 


“There is nothing new or radical in the 
proposal. The resolution by its terms is 
applicable only to companies whose fi- 
nancial condition is such that thev do 
not need to resort to an immediate mar- 
ket to obtain funds from their securi- 
ties for corporate purposes. In the case 
of companies requiring the immediate 
disposition of securities at present prices 
it is recommended bv the resolution that 
the discretion of a Commissioner of Jn- 
surance should be exercised as to the 
adoption of the convention values. 


Abnormal Conditions 


“The New York Department recog- 
nizes that under certain abnormal con- 
ditions the range of the market over a 
reasonable period is a more accurate 
guide to fair market value than the prices 
of a particular day. That the present 
situation of the securities market is simi- 
lar to that which led to such conclusion 
and action by the New York Department 
in 1907 and again in 1917. Companies 


which are fundamentally sound should 
not be forced into an embarrassing con- 
dition because good assets are tempor- 
arily frozen. The appraisal of securi- 
ties at less than fair market value has 
a tendency to force liquidation at a sac- 
rifice. This is not for the best protec- 
tion of policyholders which is the para- 
mount concern of the Department. The 
forced liquidation of essentially sound 
companies is a needless hardship. The 
discretion of the Superintendent of In- 
surance in New York will be exercised 
to vary this general formula of average 
values of the National Convention as 
special circumstances demand. Circum- 
stances may arise where the carrying out 
of a company’s contracts requires the 
liquidation of securities to meet its ma- 
turing obligations. In such cases it is 
obvious that the immediate market must 
be used in order that a correct reflection 
of financial conditions be had.” 


The commissioners are meeting at the 
Pennsylvania this time as some members 
of that body were displeased with their 
rooms at the Astor where the Depart- 
ment heads have met for so many years, 
the only break having been to the Hotel 
Roosevelt some months ago. That was 
not satisfactory as it was too far out 
of the way of other insurance events of 
the week. The Astor is keeping the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents 
which met yesterday, the meeting con- 
tinuing today. The Waldorf-Astoria 
loomed on the map this week, too. as 
the James Victor Barry dinner was held 
there. 
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J. H. Cowles to Head 
Los Angeles Agency 


GETS PROVIDENT APPOINTMENT 





Walter E. Vail, Known as Company’s 
“Grand Old Man,” to Relinquish 
Duties December 31 


The Provident Mutual will be repre- 
sented in Los Angeles and southern 
California the first of January by a new 
general agent in James H. Cowles, as- 
sistant manager of agencies, who will 
succeed Walter E. Vail, who resigns De- 
cember 31, after forty-three years of 
service with the company. The Los An- 
geles agency has more than $43,000,000 
of business in force and so far this year 
has paid for over $5,000,000. 

_Mr. Cowles is well fitted for the posi- 
tion to which he has been appointed. A 





J. H. COWLES 


graduate of the University of Colorado 
he entered the Provident as_ special 
agent in Denver under his father, Irving 
R. Cowles, with whom he later became 
associated as general agent. At his 
father’s death in 1922 he became sole 
general agent for Colorado, resigning 
this position in 1928 to take a position 
as a Sales executive in the company’s 
home office in Philadelphia. In the spring 
of 1930, Mr. Cowles was appointed as- 
sistant manager of agencies, with super- 
vision over the Pacific Coast, with head- 
quarters in Los Angeles. 

Walter E. Vail, known in company cir- 
cles as the Provident’s “grand old man,” 
will still continue his affiliation with the 
agency although relinquishing his duties 
as general agent. It was in 1902 that he 
and Edward Eldredge left the home of- 
fice agency in Philadelphia to pioneer 
in California. Their headquarters at 
first were in San Francisco. but later Mr. 
Eldredge opened the Los Angeles office 
where he was afterward joined by Mr. 
Vail, Alfred Matthews becoming general 
agent in San Francisco. Six years ago 
Mr. Eldredge retired owing to ill health 
and Mr. Vail became sole general agent 
in Los Angeles. 

Upon hearing of Mr. Vail’s intention to 
resign, President Linton wrote him as 
follows: 

“You and your partner, Edward Eld- 
redge, have rendered an _ outstanding 
Service to the Provident Mutual and I 
doubt if we can find any greater contri- 
bution to the company’s growth than 
that which you made by developing the 
two agencies in California. After hav- 
Ing given thirty years of strenuous serv- 
Ice to general agency work and after 
having attained the age of sixty-eight it 
is but natural that a man’s attention can, 
with greater satisfaction to himself, be 
directed to something other than the 
grind of general agency development 
with its continual emphasis upon new 
recruiting and the training of the new 

an. 





Discuss Nat’l Benefit Receivership 


One of the private meetings on 
Monday at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
had to do with receivership plans for 
the National Benefit Association, col-° 
ored company of Washington, D. C. 
A number of the commissioners took 
part in the discussion as to possible 
rehabilitation of the company which 
was one of the largest of its type and 
wrote $21,474,760 in industrial life in- 
surance last year. 

The commissioners decided that the 
most feasible solution of the situation 
in which the company found itself 
was to mutualize the company and if 
this cannot be carried out to contin- 
ue to operate the concern under court 
receivership. 











NOVEL COVERAGE LAUNCHED 





English Shoppers in Certain Stores Have 
Their Lives Automatically Insured 
By Storekeeper 

A novel form of coverage, “customer 
insurance,” has recently been launched 
in England. Every customer who shops 
in certain stores automatically has his 
life insured. In case of his death his 
heirs receive a sum in direct proportion 
to the money he spent in the store dur- 
ing the past year. Relatives of a bach- 
elor receive up to $250, married custom- 
ers get special benefits. The storekeeper 
pays the premiums on the insurance at 
the rate of about two cents per five dol- 
lars of customers’ purchases. 

Back in 1888, an idea similar to this 
was exploited in England. At that time 
several periodicals gave insurance cover- 
age to their subscribers. 





Cc. A. DUNNING CHAIRMAN 


The Ontario Equitable Life & Acci- 
dent has announced the appointment of 
C. A. Dunning as chairman of its in- 
vestment committee, and of J. C. Haight 
as director and vice-president. Dunning 
is a well-known financier. Haight has 
been the company’s solicitor since its 
Start. 





MERGER IN OKLAHOMA 


Two life companies of Oklahoma, the 
Sun Life and the Transcontinental Life, 
have merged to form a new Sun Life 
Insurance Co., with capital of $1,000,000. 


JULIUS FINN DIES 

Julius Finn, president of Julius Finn & 
Co., 80 Maiden Lane, New York, who, 
in addition to conducting a general brok- 
erage business, was one of the leading 
personal producers of the Equitable So- 
ciety, died on Sunday at his home in this 
city. Mr. Finn started his insurance bus- 
iness in He personally wrote 
$1,000,000 a year life insurance for the 
past twenty years. 

Mr. Finn was prominent as a chess 
player and engaged in frequent tourna- 
ments. He was an authority on the game 
and served as adjudicator for the Col- 
lege Chess Club. He was a member of 
the Manhattan Chess Club and the Rut- 
gers Club for many years. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Dorothy Finn; 
a son, Seymour, and three daughters. 








J. A. MCLAIN’S HOMECOMING 

Upon the return of Vice-President 
James A. McLain of the Guardian Life 
to the home office last week from a be- 
lated vacation abroad he was greeted 
by a striking testimonial of the field’s 
esteem for him. The welcome home was 
conveyed by a sheaf of telegrams and 
letters from Guardian agencies reporting 
November paid-for results. The com- 
pany’s paid production for the month 
showed a 16% gain over that of Novem- 
ber, 1930. 


MRS. MARY A. DUNHAM DIES 

Mrs. Mary Austin Dunham, widow of 
Sylvester C. Dunham, president of the 
Travelers from 1901 to 1915, died at her 
home in Hartford last Friday at the age 
of seventy-six years. She leaves one 
son, Donald A. Dunham of Hartford, and 
a grandson and granddaughter. 











GRANT L. HILL 
LIFE INS. DAY COMMITTEE 





Grant L. Hill, Northwestern Mutual, 
Heads National Association Commit- 
tee Named by President Storer 
A Life Insurance Day Committee of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers has been appointed by President 
Elbert Storer. Grant L. Hill, production 
manager of the Clifford L. McMillen 
Agency of the Northwestern Mutual in 
New York City, is named chairman. The 
other committee members are: Charles 
C. Gilman, Boston; Theodore M. Riehle, 
New York City; Holgar J. Johnson, 
Pittsburgh; Victor E. Beamer, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; C. Vivian Anderson, Cincin- 
nati; H. C. Van de Walker, Detroit; E. 
B. Thurman, Chicago; S. L. Morton, St. 
Louis; H. L. Peebles, Dallas, Tex.; Frank 
B. Summers, Omaha, Neb.; Arthur S. 
Holman, San Francisco; Dwight Mead, 
Seattle; and James S. Munro, of Boston. 





CONN. MUTUAL ADDITION 





Company Plans to Build North Wing to 
Home Office; Adds 9,000 
Square Feet 
The Connecticut Mutual has made 
plans to build a north wing to the home 
office in Hartford. It will be erected at 
a cost of approximately $75,000, and will 
correspond to a similar extension made 
on the south side of the building in 1926. 
Need of additional space was given as 
the reason for building by Harry I. B. 
Rice, vice-president of the company, but 
employment conditions and the present 
favorable market for purchasing building 

materials were also considered. 

The new extension will provide 9,000 
square feet of additional space. Blend- 
ing with the Georgian architecture of the 
building, the addition will be of dark red 
Holland brick and Indiana limestone. 
When completed only one story of the 
wing will appear wholly above the 
ground. The Connecticut Mutual’s 
main building, one of the handsomest 
office buildings in Connecticut, was com- 
pleted in 1926. 





INSPECT BUILDINGS HERE 

The new building committee of the 
Western & Southern Life composed of 
Judge Wm. H. Lueders and J. D. Mc- 
Cracken, directors, and Albert Wachtel, 
purchasing agent, are in New York and 
other Eastern cities to inspect life in- 
surance home office buildings for the 
purpose of perfecting plans for the new 
Western & ‘Southern building to be 
erected in Cincinnati. 


BOSTON ACTUARIAL MEET . 

Twenty-three members from Boston 
and vicinity attended the regular meet- 
ing of the Actuaries’ Club of Boston, 
held last week at the University Club, 
with Roy A. Wheeler, vice-president and 
actuary of the Liberty Mutual, acting as 
chairman. 





Find Farm Situation 
More Encouraging 


FINANCIAL OFFICERS MEET 





Many Companies Have Been Able to 
Sell Substantial Number of Farms at 
Favorable Prices 





There was a noticeable under-current 
that perhaps the worst phases of the 
general depression are now behind us 
and that a gradual improvement may be 
anticipated in 1932 indicated at an all- 
day meeting of the Financial Section of 
the American Life Convention held at 
the Hotel Statler, St. Louis, last week. 
About fifty men representing some thir- 
ty member companies of the A.L.C., were 
in attendance, with Russell T. Byers, 
vice-president, American Central Life, 
presiding. 

Frank discussion on farm loans, farm 
management and farm leases and other 
subjects of interest to financial officers 
featured the meeting. There were no 
set addresses but a number of officers 
who had particular knowledge of the 
problems under consideration led the dis- 
cussion. Although none were inclined to 
treat the present financial problems of 
life companies lightly, there was an op- 
timistic under-current evident. 

Mental Attitude Better 


In this connection some speakers 
brought out that in the agricultural dis- 
tricts, notably the corn belt, there has 
been a very decided change in the mén- 
tal attitude of the farmers and in nu- 
merous instances foreclosed farms have 
been redeemed by the former owners 
paying up delinquencies. In recent 
months an increasing number of comna- 
nies have been able to dispose of a sub- 
stantial number of farms at very favor- 
able prices and obtained a large part of 
the down payment in cash. 

In view of the fact that the farm 
mortgage situation has been materially 
benefited through the better prices now 
being paid for gains and other farm 
products the question of farm manage- 
ment came in for considerable attention. 
It is generally believed that farm lands 
have reached the bottom level and are 
now increasing in value. An indication 
of these changes for the better were the 
remarks of a government representative 
concerning how farmers of the Missis- 
sippi Valley are liquidating their seed 
loans and other advances received from 
the Federal government. It is known 
that some of the districts that were 
hardest hit by the drouth of 1930, which 
caused very widespread distress in the 
middle West, South and Southwest, have 
made the very best showing in the mat- 
ter of paying off obligations assumed in 
that emergency. 

Making Farm Sales Easier 

The advisability of gradually building 
up the soil of foreclosed farms so as to 
improve their value and make a sale 
easier when the anticipated increase de- 
mand for farms is at hand was brought 
out. It was agreed there is no founda- 
tion for the belief that foreclosed farms 
should be disposed of as auickly as pos- 
sible regardless of the loss sustained 
through such sacrifice sales. Competent 
supervision of selected tenants and bet- 
ter prices for farm products permits a 
company to hold a farm until it can be 
sold at its real worth. 

The forms of leases and rental plans 
for various sections. such as the corn 
belt, the cotton lands and those states 
gerowine wheat and other small grains 
were discussed at length. Financial of- 
ficers were advised to guard against ne- 
culiar local practices in preparing leases 
and rental agreements. esnecially where 
crop returns are shared with the tenant. 





WINS W. A. BENNETT CUP 

The Cleveland agencv of the Eauitable 
Life of D. C., under Manager Jenkins, 
has won the William A. Bennett Me- 
morial Campaign Gold Cup. This agencv 
enjoyed a big ordinary business as well 
as a good industrial increase. The cam- 
paign was narticipated in by practically 
the entire force. 
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One of the big advantages of the new 
Family Income Trust Agreement as issued by 
The Travelers is that it can be applied to 
many forms of Life, Limited Payment Life, 
Endowment or Retirement Income contracts. 
As used by The Travelers it is not confined to 
one form. 

A man of 35 who is married and has children 
has great need for Life insurance. If, how- 
ever, he is to make provision for his old age, he 
must start early in life to make such provision. 


This new Family Income Trust Agreement 


AN ADVANTAGE 
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Conn. Mutual Gives 
Course In New York 


GENERAL AGENTS, SUPERVISORS 





Vincent B. Coffin in Charge of Three 
Weeks’ Training; Plans Laid for 
New Year 





New York City general agents of the 
Connecticut Mutual have been getting 
some intensive training in a course which 
has been given them in the mornings of 
the past three weeks at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania. The course has been in the 
form of informal round-table discussions, 
with several representatives of the com- 
pany’s home office present to aid in for- 
mulating plans of procedure. 

Vincent B. Coffin, superintendent of 


the start tackle those who appear to be 
the best prospects for the contract he is 
emphasizing, but he should avoid personal 
friends, 

(4) The general agent should teach the 
beginner, if he happens to get into a jam 
in the course of the interview, to admit 
that he is new in the business. He can 
return at a later date, if necessary, with 
more complete information. 

(5) Urge the new man to learn one or 
two specific talks built along practical 
lines. The investment or thrift appeal 
particularly these days is worth empha- 
sis as the public is safe-investment con- 
scious. 

In speaking on the new agent’s first 
few days in the field, Mr. Coffin recom- 
mended that the general agent or super- 
visor go out with the agent for say two 
or three days and then let him go out 








Connecticut Mutual Managerial Round-Table Conference 











L. to r.: Harry F. Gray, Charles J. Zimmerman, Geo. F. B. Smith, Arthur 
Sullivan, John M. Fraser, Vincent B. C offin, Willard Regan, Edw. C. Andersen, 
Morris A. Kurtzack, Mervin L. Lane, F red O. Lyter. 


agents, has been in charge of the con- 
ferences, assisted by Fred O. Lyter, as- 
sistant superintendent of agents, and 
George F. B. Smith and Edward C. An- 
derson, agency assistants. Those attend- 
ing, in addition, have been General 
Agents John M. Fraser, Harry F. Gray, 
Willard Regan, Mervin L. Lane and 
Charles J. Zimmerman; and Supervisors 
Arthur Sullivan (Fraser Agency) and 
Morris A. Kurtzack (Lane Agency). 

The purpose of the course has been 
to inspire the general agents to organize 
In a more systematic way for the com- 
ing year. The company feels that in 
times such as these more thorough plan- 
ning than ever is necessary. As a re- 
sult the job of the general agent has 
been analyzed from every point of view 
in these meetings, considerable attention 
having been given not only to the prob- 
lem of training the new agent but also 
to aiding those who have been in the 
business for many years. 


Training the New Agent 


Mr. Coffin and his associates from the 
home office gave some important tips in 
Tegard to training the new agent at last 

uesday morning’s meeting. They urged 
the general agents to realize that the 
Process of training is not a short one, 
that it probably will extend over a six 
month period. However, it is the first 
Weeks that require the most attention 
and it was this period that was thus 
most carefully studied. 

. Among the things which were stressed 
in this regard were: 

(1) The importance of getting the new 
man out “on the street” as early as pos- 
sible. Aid him in formulating sound 
working habits and instil in him a sense 
Of responsibility from the start. 

) At the start the new man should 
Particularly learn the elements of pros- 
Pecting, the fundamentals of the busi- 
hess, and should formulate some defi- 
nite sales talks. Organization in definite 
a should be the policy from the start; 

re should be no haphazard methods. 
The new man should probably at 





on his own. “Let him get a feeling of 
responsibility,” he said; “ask him to go 
out and give his talk and see what the 
reactions are. Emphasize that you do 
not expect him to bring in a lot of busi- 
ness immediately, but that you are inter- 
ested in getting his impressions.” 


REINSURES ALAMO LIFE 








Amicable Life of Waco, Texas, Takes 
Over Company Formed About 
Eight Years Ago 

The Amicable Life of Waco, Texas, 
has reinsured the business of the Alamo 
Life of San Antonio, according to an 
announcement by President A. R. Wil- 
son of the Amicable. 

The Alamo Life had insurance in force 
at the close of business last year amount- 
ing to $10,739,000. Its statement showed 
capital of $100,000 and surplus of $3,550. 
The total admitted assets were $548,929. 
The Alamo Life commenced business in 
1924. The company wrote non-partici- 
pating business only. Graham Dowdell 
is president and Harry H. Rogers chair- 
man of the board. 


GOV. BLACKWOOD SPEAKS 

Governor I. C. Blackwood of South 
Carolina spoke Tuesday morning before 
the meeting of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners at the Ho- 
tel Pennsylvania in New York. He ex- 
pressed his admiration for the insurance 
business and for insurance agents. Like- 
wise he paid some complimentary re- 
marks to the South Carolina insurance 
commissioner, Sam B. King. 


ON WABASH COMMITTEE 
Three officers of insurance companies 
are on the Wabash Bondholders’ Com- 
mittee formed to protect the interests of 
holders of the refunding and general 
mortgage bonds of the Wabash Railroad. 
They are: John W. Stedman, vice-presi- 

dent, Prudential, chairman; James 
Brewster, Jr., vice-president and treas- 
urer, Aetna Life, and Henry W. George, 
second vice-president, Metropolitan Life. 








Monograph On Social 
Insurance in Europe 


4TH METROPOLITAN BOOKLET 





Covers Recent Developments on Subject 
Abroad; Brings Company’s Other 
Monographs Up to Date 





The Metropolitan Life now has on 
the press the fourth monograph in a 
Series on Social Insurance, which it is 
publishing. The first three monographs 
were purely factual presentations of the 


legislative systems in the various Euro- 
pean countries; the first covering Un- 
employment Insurance; the second, Old 
Age Dependency; and the third, Health 
Insurance. 

“Since these monographs were pub- 
lished, official governmental Commis- 
sions have exhaustively reviewed the un- 
employment insurance plans of Great 
Britain and Germany, and a number of 
major revisions have been made in these 
systems. The Royal Commission in 
England issued its interim report last 
June, and its recommendations were 
substantially the same as those of the 
July report of the Committee on Nation- 
al Expenditure. The Economy Orders 
of the new National Government are 
largely in accordance with the proposals 
of these Commissions. The suggestions 
of the Braun Commission in Germany 
have also been substantially followed in 
that country. 

The new monograph is intended to 
bring the first three publications un to 
date. A committee of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. spent the summer of 
1931 in Europe studying the actual work- 
ings of the different forms of social in- 
surance. Their findings and observations 
are to be published in later monographs. 
Some of the data obtained by the com- 
mittee, together with valuable informa- 
tion generously compiled by the United 
States’ commercial attachés in various 
European countries, have been brought 
together and added to the information 
already published in the first three mon- 
ographs. Supplementary material was 
gathered. from independent research 
work carried out in Europe by trained 
investigators on behalf of the company, 
and from such sources as publications 
of the United States Department of 
Labor. Monograph Four is the result. 





FARM LOANS SOUND 





Executive and Finance Committee of 
American Life Convention Express 
Faith in These Investments 
The finance section of the American 
Life Convention, meeting in St. Louis re- 
cently, recommended to the American 
Life Convention that, by public pro- 
nouncement it reaffirm its faith in the 
fundamental soundness of farm loans as 
a“safe and basic investment for life in- 

surance funds. 

The resolution was approved and 
adopted this week in New York City at 
a meeting of the executive committee 
of the A. L. C. 





PAN-AMERICAN AETNA GUESTS 


Fifty of the Pan-American Union del- 
egates who made a tour of the United 
States visited the Aetna Life home of- 
fice in Hartford recently. This group in- 
cluded most of the delegates from twen- 
ty-one nations on the American conti- 
nent who met in Washington and toured 
many eastern cities to see present 
business methods in the United States. 
At the Aetna home office they were 
luncheon guests of the company. 





PRINTS BALLPLAYER’S PHOTO 

The fact that “Chick” Hafey, for six 
years with the St. Louis Cardinals, and 
batting leader of the National League 
last season, has taken a policy in the 
Pacific Mutual, was featured in the cur- 
rent issue of the Pacific Mutual News 
with his picture. The policy is a single 
premium long term endowment for a 
substantial amount. 








ALDEN C. PALMER 
MADE MINNEAPOLIS MANAGER 





Home Life of New York Appoints Alden 
C. Palmer General Agent 
There 

Alden C. Palmer has been appointed 
general agent for the Home Life of New 
York at Minneapolis. Mr. Palmer has 
been associated with the life insurance 
business since 1919, first in research and 
editorial work and more recently in di- 
rect sales work. 

Mr. Palmer was born in southern In- 
diana, of Quaker parentage. He gradu- 
ated from the Benjamin Harrison Law 
School, but did not practice law. His 
early business years were spent in ad- 
vertising work, chiefly with farm papers. 
In 1919 he went with the Insurance Re- 
search and Review Co. of Indianapolis, 
later becoming director of field service 
with that organization. In 1927 he en- 
tered life insurance sales work, becom- 
ing state supervisor for the Peoria Life 
in Pennsylvania, to open that state for 
the company. Starting with no agents 
and a clientele of just seventy-five pol- 
icyholders, he built a agency in three 
years which paid for $3,400,000 last year. 
He now becomes general agent for the 
Home Life in charge of Minneapolis and 
adjacent territory. 





C.L.U. COURSE POPULAR 





New York University Review Course 
Has Attracted 104 Agents; Repre- 
sentatives of Leading Agencies 


The Special C.L.U. Review Course, 
given at New York University for the 
first time this year, has proven popular 
beyond expectations. There are now 
104 life underwriters who are taking the 
course to prepare for the American Col- 
lege examinations to be given next June. 
James Elton Bragg is director. 

The John C. McNamara Agency of the 
Guardian Life has thirteen men enrolled 
in the course; the William J. Dunsmore 
Agency of the Equitable Society, ten; 
the A. B. Peacock Agency of the Equit- 
able, five, and the Clifford L. McMillen 
Agency of the Northwestern Mutual, six. 
There are also ten brokers enrolled. 





A DEPRESSION REACTION 





Many People Enter Insurance Business, 
According to Records of Wis- 
consin Department 

The depression has resulted in many 
more Wisconsin people becoming insur- 
ance agents according to the records of 
the state insurance department. 

Wisconsin this year has issued 66,800 
licenses to sell insurance of one type or 
another. 

The insurance department has issued 
33,191 licenses to sell fire insurance, an 
increase of about 2,000 over last year. 

A total of 26,994 casualty insurance li- 
censes have been issued, another in- 
crease of about 2,000 over last year. 

A total of 6,615 licenses have been is- 
sued for the sale of life policies, a num- 
ber but little different from the number 
of licenses issued last year. 
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ACACIA SUCCESSES 


These stories were taken from recent issues of Acacia News and show one 


part of the selling help Acacia gives its men. 


Fictitious prospect names are used below, otherwise, instances are actual. 





RANCH MANAGER E. M. BARR sold 
three $10,000 policies and one $5,000 
policy in fourteen days to prospects who had 
received sales letter combination FCC, which 
is President Montgomery’s letter transmitting 
Mrs. Culver’s facsimile letter. In each case 


the sales appeal was sent to Mr. and Mrs. 
Prospect. 


HONESTLY believe that within a year or 
so I will be able to trace $20,000 or more 
insurance back to that little $1,000 mail in- 
quiry sent in by Mr. Gonely. 
I'll say Home Office help is good. 
H. J. TAYLor, 
Tampa Branch. 








HE letter made a good impression on Mr. 
Heming. 

Shortly after receiving the letter I made a 
call, and as he was going to Washington a 
day or two after my call I loaned him my 
Acacia Club card—my opinion is that the 
Acacia Club and other extra services of Acacia 
helped me make the sale, because several other 
companies were after the business. 


H. W. WALKER, 
Raleigh Branch. 





ROSPECT, age 43. Steadily employed. 

This applicant had received Home Office 
sales letter entitled: ““Enclosed find our check 
for $100.00.” 


He was keen about hearing as to how he 
could have at least $50.00 mailed to him be- 
ginning at age 65, and on the first of each 
month thereafter as long as he lives. There- 
fore I was able to get his signature on an appli- 
cation for $50.00 Monthly Income, 15 Years 
Certain—Continuous to Insured. Computed 
value $7,040.00. 

W. E. MaAcNEY, 
Los Angeles Branch. 


PROSPECT HENRY received the Husband 

and Wife letter. He was sold on the fact 
that $2,500 20 Payment Life would be a good 
investment, as his cash value at the end of 20 


years would more than equal the amount 
paid in. 


P ROSPECT SEELY also received the Hus- 

band and Wife letter. I called to see him 
at his home the week following the receipt of 
the letter, sold him $5,000 Whole Life and 
will sell him more later. 


H. F. BRETHOLLE, 
Pittsburgh Branch. 


AGNI BALL recently made a $14,080 

sale on a policyholder who had $5,000 
with Acacia. His age was 35. It was an 
age change call. The man was married. “I 
read the brief to him, prepared so persuasively 
by the Acacia Home Office, entitled Income 
At 65 and then handed the five sheets to him 
to read. 

‘He said he had been wanting something of 
this kind, and the result was an application for 
$100 a month Endowment at 65, 15 years cer- 
tain—continuous to insured.” 

C. P. BALL, 
Los Angeles Branch. 














AM sure that the sales letter helped me 
finish the job of selling a $5,000 Twenty 
Year Endowment Policy because he invited 
me out to his home to talk to Mrs. Callan. 
She had read Mrs. Culver’s letter with interest. 
J. S. SouTHALL, 
Manager, Mobile Branch. 


MAKING a call one day last July I found 

the Doctor too busy to see me on account 
of his duties at the Hospital, so I gave the 
young lady at the Information Desk one of 
our pamphlets, “Puts Money In Your Purse 
When You Are 65,” and asked her to see that 
Dr. Lafayette received it. 

That same evening, the Doctor telephoned 
my home and informed my wife that he wished 
to talk to me as soon as convenient for me. 
I telephoned him the next day, called that 
evening, and sold the policy. 


C. F. HERMANN, 
St. Louis Branch. 


SHOWED them the Mrs. Culver letter 
which I had with me and pointed out that 


men die unexpectedly in uncertain times just 
the same as they do in good times and that 
insurance offers men the only way of making 
sure of better times for those dependent no 
matter what may happen. 

The Home Office letter got them thinking, 
created desire, and the Mrs. Culver letter 
brought home to them the great uncertainty of 
life itself. Result, $2,500.00 Endowment at 


Age 65. 
Puit L. GREGORY, 


Manager, Atlanta Branch. 


























101 Indiana Avenue 


ACACIA 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


WM. MONTGOMERY, President 





M® TRANE was very busy that afternoon 

and asked me to call back the next week 
as he wanted to study over the matter and find 
a way to protect his family. 

In the meantime the H. O. wrote him two 
letters explaining the value of Acacia protec- 
tion. 

The appointment was filled a week later and 
I readily secured a $5,000 W. L. application. 
Acacia agents surely do get real backing from 
the H. O. 


W. T. WEBSTER, 
Charlotte Branch. 
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Urges Careful Selection 
In Writing Big Cases 


DEFINITE DATA IS ESSENTIAL 





Valentine Howell Cites for Chartered 
Life Underwriters the Trend of Home 
Office Underwriting 





Careful selection in writing big cases 
was recommended by Valentine Howell, 
associate actuary of the Prudential, 
speaking at the December luncheon of 
the New York Chapter of Chartered 
Life Underwriters Tuesday noon at the 
Hardware Club. Mr. Howell discussed 
in an informal and interesting way the 
present trend of underwriting from a 
home office standpoint, especially in re- 
gard to large lines of insurance. 


William J. Dunsmore, Equitable Soci- 
ety manager and president of the New 
York Chapter, who presided at the meet- 
ing, told of the fine support which has 
been given the Special C. L. U. Review 
Course at New York University. There 
are 104 agents enrolled, representative 
of forty-three agencies and nineteen 
companies. He then introduced John C. 
McNamara, Guardian Life manager and 
a strong supporter of the C. L. U. move- 
ment, who in turn presented the guest 
speaker. 

In order to give an insight into the 
reasons for present underwriting prac- 
tices, Mr. Howell cited some of the ex- 
periences life companies have had dur- 
ing the past ten years. He emphasized 
the fact that much had been learned in 
that time, making today’s grading of 
risks far more scientific. For example, 
he traced the trend of grading heart 
conditions, which the companies know 
much more about today. Certain types 
of murmurs, he said, have been definite- 
ly found to have a much higher mortal- 
ity than was thought in the past. 


Growth of Large Cases 


Large cases began to become especially 
prevalent after 1924, the speaker said, 
and companies accepted many of them 
without a thorough enough inspection 
into all phases of the risk. As a rule, 
he said, companies were not skeptical 
enough, as later events proved. Of 
course, they had not enough experience 
in the past to draw from and were, more 
or less, “feeling their way.” There was 
not enough distinction drawn between 
the $25,000 case and the $100,000 case; 
both were. treated in much the same 
manner. On sub-standard business, also, 
Mr. Howell added, companies were often- 
times not working enough along scien- 
tific lines, they were also “feeling their 
way” here. It has now been definitely 
proven, he said, that large amounts on 
sub-standard cases are particularly dan- 
gerous. 

The heavier death claims of the past 
few years have given the incentive to 
revised and improved underwriting prac- 
tice, Mr. Howell asserted. Companies 
now know a lot more than they did and 
are far better able to get a true picture 
of the case. They are inquiring more 
carefully into the financial side as well 
as into the applicant’s mental make-up 
to prevent over-writing. 


Gives Important Tips 


In the course of his talk Mr. Howell 
suggested a number of things that agents 
Should consider thoroughly when they 
are submitting cases. Here are a few 
of the tips he gave: 

‘If you know anything unfavorable 
about the case you are presenting which 
May not appear on the surface, let the 
home office know about it. It will help 
your standing at the home office and 
will increase the company’s faith in vou. 

Guard against writing insurance which 
1S “oO replace older coverage. 

Steer away from photographic copy 
gates. Experience has shown they have 
een an unfortunate class and compa- 


nies are bound to scan them with an 
eagle eye. 


5 
‘Use your regular company medical 
€xaminers whenever possible. Prepare 
vour applicant as much as possible for 
IS €xamination, that is, get him to se- 





VALENTINE HOWELL 


cure all data in regard to past diseases, 
etc. 

“Be sure and get a careful record of 
a man’s past and present insurance. 

“Don’t order additional policies if 
there is only a faint hope of delivery. 

“Keep in mind the important relation 
between the man’s income and the 
amount of insurance he is applying for. 
In a business case, for example, the 
amount he is applying for should not es- 
ceed five times his actual income. 

“Whenever possible get the applicant 
to make a detailed statement of his earn- 
ings. 

a tell the company what the 
exact purpose of the insurance is.” 





NO DOUBLE DISABILITY 


U. S. Court’s Ruling in Case Where 
Drunken Negro Killed a 
Police Officer 

The Jefferson Standard Life is not li- 
able under a double indemnity clause of 
a life policy issued to Charles L. John- 
son, police officer of Aiken, S. C., shot 
and killed by Henry Thomas, a drunken 
negro, while attempting to arrest him, 
according to a ruling of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Circuit, affirming the district court at 
Aiken. Laura H. Johnson, his widow, to 
whom the policy was payable as benefi- 
ciary, brought suit for recovery of double 
indemnity. The company defended the 
suit on the grounds (1) that the death 
of the insured did not result from bodily 
injuries effected through accidental 
means, and (2) that his death resulted 
from injuries inflicted by another. 








INTERNATIONAL LIFE SUIT 


Partial fees totaling $40,000 have been 
allowed in the International Life receiv- 
ership suit by Federal Judge Charles B. 
Davis. In addition to the $30,000 allow- 
ance to Massey Wilson for more than 
three years’ work as co-receiver for the 
defunct company, Judge Davis has 
awarded $7,000 to Stare Superintendent 
of Insurance Joseph B. Thompson and 
$3,000 to Former Superintendent Ben C. 
Hyde. All of Mr. Thompson’s allowance 
will be paid to the state of Missouri, 
while half of Hyde’s will also go to the 
state treasury. 





JOINS MUTUAL BENEFIT 


E. Harold Peterson, district agent at 
St. Joseph, Mo., for the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, has resigned and been ap- 
pointed field service manager at the home 
office of the Mutual Benefit Life, effec- 
tive December 1. Mr. Peterson was con- 
nected with the company he,has just 
joined for fifteen years, previous to his 
joining the Northwestern Mutual. 


Connecticut Mutual’s 
New Disability Rules 


ARE EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1 





Income Disability Will Be Granted on 
Male Lives Between Attained Ages 
15% and 50% 





New disability and double indemnity 
rules for 1932 have been adopted by the 
Connecticut Mutual, according to this 
week’s announcement by President 
James Lee Loomis. The most important 
changes are as follows: 


Waiver of Premium 


The waiting period is six months in- 
stead of four months. Premiums will 
be waived from commencement of dis- 
ability as under the present clause, ex- 
cept that benefits will be retroactive 
from date of receipt of written notice of 
claim for not more than one year, in- 
stead of one year and four months. 

The coverage will extend to disabil- 
ity occurring before age sixty on male 
lives and age fifty-five on female lives, 
as at present. The maximum and mini- 
mum limits will continue as at present. 

Waiver of premium disability benefits 
will be granted to single women, but 
at a premium rate computed on twice 
as strict a basis as for men. 


Disability Income 


The income disability provision will be 
granted to male lives only, between actu- 
al attained ages fifteen and a half and 
fifty and a half. 

The waiting period will be six months 
instead of four months, and income ben- 
efits will be retroactive for not more 
than six months instead of one year. 

The amount of income will be $5 per 
$1,000 of insurance instead of $10 per 
$1,000 and income will cease at matur- 
ity of endowments. 

The coverage will extend to disabilitv 
occurring before age fifty-five for both 
the income and the waiver portion of 
this benefit. 

The maximum limit will be $25,000 of 
insurance giving an income benefit of 
$125 per month. and the minimum policy 
to which the income disability benefit 
may be attached will be $4,000, giving 
an income of $20 per month. 


Double Indemnity 
The double indemnity agreement will 
give coverage to age sixty-five instead 


of seventy, in other respects remaining 
as at, present. 





SECURITY LIFE HEARING 





Action .of Michigan in Baring Chicago 
Company to Come Before Court 
January 11 


Hearing on the petition of the Secur- 
ity Life of Chicago to make permanent 
the temporary injunction issued against 
Commissioner Charles D. Livingston to 
prevent him from carrying out his order 
revoking the company’s license has been 
set for January 11 in Federal District 
Court at Detroit, according to notifica- 
tion just received by Paul G. Eger, as- 
sistant attorney general, who has been 
handling the case for the commissioner. 

The case is an important one, not only 
from the standpoint of the company, 
whose extensive agency plant in Michi- 
gan is at stake, but from the state’s 
angle as the commissioner’s discretion- 
ary power is attacked by the company. 
It is contended that the present provi- 
sion of the insurance code which allows 
the commissioner to revoke a company’s 
license when, in his opinion, it is not 
entitled to public confidence, is too far- 
reaching and becomes unconstitutional 
when it is directed against a concern in 
such a way as to constitute a deprivation 
of property without due process of law. 

The fact that the case has been set 
for January, taking it into the new cal- 
endar year, is considered significant in 
in that statement of condition of the 
company as of December 31, should be 
available for offering in evidence, if nec- 
essary. 


Advertising Conference 
Meets in N. Y. Oct. 3-5 


ECONOMY AD MEN’S KEYNOTE 








Insurance Advertising Conference Exec- 
utive Committee in New York This 
Week; Committee Chairman 





The executive committee of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference met at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, this 
week and among other matters of busi- 
ness decided was the place of the an- 
nual meeting next year. New York City 
was selected and the dates are October 
3, 4 and 5. The hotel will be selected 
later. 

In keeping with the times the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference through its 
executive committee and various other 
committees will operate on the most eco- 
nomical basis consistent with the effect- 
ive functioning of the organization. One 
reason for selecting New York City as 
the place for the next annual meeting is 
that it would be a more economical place 
than a resort. It was felt that the su- 
perior transportation facilities were a 
factor and there was the further reason 
that the Direct Mail Association will be 
meeting here on October 5 and many 
of the advertising managers attend the 
meetings of that association. There will 
be special railroad rates in connection 
with that association convention. 

Among the committee chairmen ap- 
pointed were Chauncey S. S. Miller 
president of the conference last year, 
to head the committee on Pirating of 
Names, and Robert G. Richards, Atlan- 
tic Life, chairman of the Frontier Safe- 
ty Committee, which follows up instances 


of distortion and burlesque of insurance 
matters. 


Those Who Were Present 


Among those present at the meeting 
were the following officers of the con- 
ference : Bert N. Mills, secretary, Bank- 
ers Life of Iowa, president of the con- 
ference; Nelson A. White, Provident 
Mutual, secretary; and Charles C. Flem- 
ing, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, 
treasurer; Chauncey S. S. Miller, North 
British & Mercantile, conference presi- 
dent last year. The following members 
of the executive committee: Harold E. 
Taylor, American of Newark; Raymond 
C. Dreher, Boston & Old Colony; Stan- 
ley F. Withe, Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
vice-president of the Fire Group; Kenil- 
worth H. Mathus, Connecticut Mutual, 
vice-president of the Life Group. 

_ Economy was the keynote of the meet- 
ing but the executive committee and of- 
ficers of the conference were in favor 
of the use of adequate funds for its 
purposes and it was the opinion that 
the present time was a propitious one 


for the conference to demonstrate its 
usefulness. 





MICHIGAN LIFE DECISION 


Treatment by Chiropractor Held Not to 
Comply with Clause in Life 
Contract 

Treatment by a chiropractor does not 
comply with a clause in a life policy 
covering disability while under the pro-" 
fessional care and regular attendance of 
a licensed physician or suryeon, accord- 
ing to the decision of the Michigan Su- 
preme Court, in the case of Erdman vs. 
Great Northern Life. 

The Michigan statute forbids a chiro- 
practor to designate himself as a physi- 
cian or surgeon qualified under the staie 
law as such. Although a chiropractor 
may practice medicine he does not, in 
so doing, become a licensed doctor, phy- 
sician, Or surgeon, in the state. 





M. E. SINGLETON IMPROVING 


Late reports from St. Louis indicate 
that M. E. Singleton, former president 
of the Missouri State Life, who suffered 
a knee injury on November 30, is well 
along the way to recovery. 
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THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 


ANNOUNCES 


the lowest guaranteed premium rates ever 
offered the public by a United States insur- 
ance company. These reduced rates cannot 
be increased throughout the entire life of the 


policy. 
ST 


Splendid agency opportunities are afforded 
by this expanding company to men of char- 
acter and ambition. 52 weeks’ employment 
every year. Offices in new territory now 


being opened. 











NEW LOW ANNUAL RATES FOR $1,000 














Ages|Premium||Ages |Premium||Ages | Premium 
10 | 10.67 26 15.10 || 41 24.25 
11 10.85 27 | 15.50 |} 42 | 25.17 
12 11.05 28 | 15.92 || 43 | 26.17 
13 11.25 29 | 16.37 || 44 | 27.22 
14 11.46 30 | 16.84 || 45 | 28.33 
15 11.69 31 17.35 46 29.51 
16 11.93 32 | 17.89 || 47 | 30.80 
17 12.17 33 18.46 || 48 | 32.16 
18 12.44 34 | 19.06 || 49 | 33.60 
19 12.71 35 19.70 || 50 | 35.15 
20 13.00 36 | 20.36 || 51 | 36.84 
21 13.31 37 | 21.04 || 52 | 38.57 
22 13.63 38 | 21.78 || 53 | 40.41 
23 13.98 39 | 22.55 || 54 | 42.38 
24 14.34 40 | 23.37 || 55 | 44.47 
25 14.71 


























WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
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President 
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C. C. FERGUSON 


General Manager 

















D. O. HUBBELL 


‘Toronto Branch Manager 








F, S. FULTHORP 


London Branch Manager 


Great-West Life’s New Organization 


Branch managers of the Great-West 
Life of Winnipeg, many of them newly 
appointed, have been meeting with ex- 
ecutives of the company, a conference 
having been held at Regina recently, 
and ones previously at Toronto and 
Montreal. C. C. Ferguson, general man- 
ager; H. W. Manning, assistant general 
manager; and Dr. W. L. Mann, recent- 
ly appointed chief medical referee of the 
company, have been touring the Do- 
minion to discuss matters arising from 
agency changes within the past month or 
two. 

As announced in The Eastern Under- 
writer recently the Ontario offices have 
been changed from district to branch of- 


fices. T. Milton Taylor, formerly man- 
ager of the Ontario branch, now is su- 
pervisor of the newly created Ontario 
branches. 

Attending the eastern meetings were 
C. A. Butler, Montreal, superintendent 
of eastern agencies; Mr. Taylor; and 
Managers T. S. Coleman, Detroit; C. T. 
Milner, Chicago; D. O. Hubbell, To- 
ronto; G. D. Woodcock, Hamilton; F. S. 
Fulthorp, London; A. B. MclIntyre, 
Windsor; G. C. Stevenson, Ottawa. 

The new branch managers are: G. C. 
Stevenson, Ottawa; G. D. Woodcock, 
Hamilton; F. S. Fulthorp, London; A. B. 
McIntyre, Windsor; and D. O. Hubbell, 
Toronto. 





























G. C. STEVENSON 
Ottawa Branch Manager 














G. D. WOODCOCK 


Hamilton Branch Manager 











A. B. McINTYRE 
Windsor Branch Manager 
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Colonel Robbins 


(Continued from Page 5) 


capes. He was flying in an army trans- 
port plane, piloted by Lieut. Elwood 
Quesada, over the mountains of Penn- 
sylvania when a terrific storm came up. 
. The pilot thought he could get above 
the clouds, but when fifty miles from 
Uniontown, Pa., the ceiling for the plane 
was reached. Lieut. Quesada turned to 
Colonel Robbins, who was riding in the 
cockpit, and told him they had better 
get ready to jump. 

Colonel Robbins unfastened his safety 
belt and just as he did so the plane bar- 
reled. The back of his seat gave way 
and Colonel Robbins was hurled to the 
floor of the plane’s cabin behind him. 
He suffered three fractured ribs, a 
broken shoulder blade, the fracture of his 
collarbone and was knocked uncon- 
scious. 

Lieut. Quesada had the choice of do- 
ing two things—he could pull the ring in 
Colonel Robbins’ parachute and shove 
him out of the plane trusting he would 
find a soft and easy landing, or he could 
attempt to make a landing with the plane 
despite the storm and the mountains. He 
chose the latter and landed safely, al- 
beit a bit roughly in a small field. Colo- 
nel Robbins spent a month in a hospital 
in Somerset, but his experience did not 
deter him from flying. The day after 
he left the hospital he flew to his home 
in Cedar Rapids with his left arm still 
in a sling. 

Montana Experience 

Colonel Robbins also likes to fish oc- 
casionally, but he likes to get away from 
the usual haunts. With three other men 
of Cedar Rapids he spent three weeks 
last summer in the primitive South Fork 
country of Montana between the Filat- 
head Mountain range and the Continen- 
tal Divide—where the mountains are 
high, the trees big and the streams crys- 
tal clear and cold. They were 125 miles 
from a railroad and forty-five miles from 
a town. There Colonel Robbins rode 
horseback to his heart’s content, ex- 
plored the mountains, fished, slept in the 
open and grew a beard. 

Born on a farm near Hastings, Ia., 
November 6, 1877, he gained his early 
education in the public schools of his 
county and in a private school at Hemp- 
stead, L. I. He came from a truly pio- 
neer American family, members of 
which had fought in the Revolutionary 
War. 

On his return to Iowa from Columbia 
University after the Spanish War he 
married on September 9, 1903, Miss 
Helen Larrabee, daughter of former 
Governor and Mrs. William Larrabee of 
Iowa and now deceased. Colonel Rob- 
bins has three children, Anna Marcella, 
now Mrs. Thomas C. Yarnail, Julia Lar- 
= Robbins and Lewis Frederic Rob- 

ins. 

Throughout his busy career, Colonel 
Robbins has been active in many fra- 
ternal orders. He is a past exalted ruler 
of the Cedar Rapids Lodge of the Elks 
and is a member of the Masonic orders, 
the Blue Lodge, the Commandery, the 
Consistory and the Shrine, and also of 
the Odd Fellows. He received his bache- 
lor of arts degree from the University of 
Nebraska in 1898 and his master of arts 
from Columbia University in 1903. His 
fraternity is Delta Tau Delta. He is a 
good speaker and story teller. 





AIDS RICHMOND LIBRARY 

Within the past few years the library 
committee of the Richmond Association 
of Life Underwriters, of which S. B. 
Love, Mutual Life manager, is chairman, 
has presented more than 300 volumes 
bearing on life insurance to the Rich- 
mond Public Library. 





CANCELS COLORADO LICENSE 

Jackson Cochrane, insurance commis- 
sioner of Colorado, on December 1 can- 
celed the license of the Progressive 
Mutual Insurance Co. of Denver, stating 
that to permit it to continue would be 
hazardous to public welfare. 








WHEN REPLACEMENT 
spells PROSPERITY 


\\ HAT if we have been in a 


period of “depression”? Don’t overlook one great eco- 
nomic factor,—that as depreciation reaches a point 
where replacement is necessary, prosperity is again 


with us. 


Bear in mind that there will probably be another 
“depression” along about 1939, possibly again about 
1948, and so on, perhaps every nine or ten years. 


Even so, we shall always come out of it. 


Our work as life underwriters is o educate the pub- 
lic against being caught again. So carry on. Our job is 


cut out for us. 
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How AmericanEducation 
Succeeds And Fails 


DR. ROBERT G. SPROUL’S TALK 





Says Educational System Should Be 
Focused More Directly On Pre- 
paring For Good Citizenship 





The purposes of the American system 
of higher education were defined by Rob- 
ert Gordon Sproul, president of the Uni- 
versity of California, in his address be- 
fore the Association of Life Presidents 
in New York City yesterday afternoon. 
It was the speaker’s opinion that the 
American system protects youthful minds 
against too much _ exploitation and 
against indoctrination by a ruling caste 
but that it is open to criticism in that 
it affords a poor medium for the growth 
of political and social ideas and the 
backbone to openly defend what seems 
right or to attack what seems wrong. 


In his opening remarks Dr. Sproul 
congratulated the life insurance business 
for its rapid growth in a quarter-century. 
“Twenty-five years is a short period,” he 
said, “even in the life of a man and yet 
this business which you have the honor 
to lead has produced so much of sturdy 
growth, so much of sound vigor, so much 
of diffused benefits during that time as 
to make it partake almost to the nature 
of an epoch—an epoch illumined, more- 
over, by the spirit of prophecy, for the 
life insurance business, more than any 
other, has emphasized the need for co- 
operative endeavor of independent indi- 
viduals in meeting the problems of the 
extraordinarily complex world in which 
we live—and co-operative endeavor is, 
in my opinion, the only line of social ex- 
periment along which we may look for 
progress. 

“Life insurance, representing the sense 
of individual responsibility to home, wife, 
and children, and due fulfillment there- 
of, has done much for that self-reliant 
spirit in a man on which the progress 
of America has from its very beginnings 
been based. Nothing can mean more to 
the stability of a nation than that each 
of its citizens, thus bulwarked in his own 
self-respect by the adequate ordering of 
his personal affairs, shall determine to 
reflect in his public policy toward the 
common welfare a similar relationship 
and responsibility and to devote his tal- 
ents, great or small, to solving the prob- 
lems of the people. I congratulate you 
on what you have already accomplished. 

wish for you continuing and greater 
Success in the years that lie ahead.” 


Contrasts American and Foreign 
Systems 


In a clear manner Dr. Sproul contrast- 
ed the systems of Soviet Russia and 
Fascist Italy with the American. He told 
how the central philosophical doctrine 
about which the Russian and Italian sys- 
tem revolves is that all peonvle, before 
they are anything else, are creatures of 
the state. The masses of loyal individ- 
uals are but tiny cells in a great organ- 
ism, supposedly working and building 
tor the good of the whole, and receiving, 
it the whole functions efficiently, fresh 
stimulus for additional labor; but if the 
whole moves sluggishly, there is no stim- 
ulus and hope falls low. 

But that,” said the speaker, “is not the 

erican way. Our educational aims 
Test upon the theory of individualism. 

V€ are not exponents of ‘mass educa- 
tion,” though some critics so contend. 

€ open our schools and colleges to 
vast numbers, it is true, but mere num- 
ers, unless hammered together by dog- 
ma or creeds, do not make ‘masses’. 

* * This in brief, is our educational 
dolicy and program: ‘To cultivate free 
Individuals first and a good state will 
ollow, since the state is not an end but 
4 means toward the happiness of man; 





DR. ROBERT GORDON SPROUL 


President, University of California 


not an organism to service, but an organ 
of service.’” 


American Educational Policy 


Speaking on America’s educational 
policy, Dr. Sproul said: 

“We believe we are wise in our edu- 
cational policy. We try to inform our 
students, to develop their critical facul- 
ties, to bring out their social convictions, 
to have them stand for the right as they 
see it. We offer them the facts of po- 
litical science, history, economics, and 
social institutions, the mental discipline 
of philosophy, the sciences, literature, 
and public speaking, we urge them to 
express their own opinions in recitations 
and examinations. Finally, we give them 
our blessings at the Commencement cere- 
mony, and tell them that we have done 
our part, that now the future rests with 
them. 

“So much for theory, but the impor- 
tant question is, How does it work? 
Keeping in mind its own peculiar ends, 
we know that Soviet and Fascist regimen- 
tation works; that is, it produces young 
men and young women with definite con- 
victions, who are en masse. What about 
our laissez faire method of cultivating 
individuals? Does it work? Are our 
schools and universities sending forth 
strong, clear voices for the American 
democracy ? 

More Could Be Done 


“Unquestionably more could be done 
than is now being done. The diverse 
resources of knowledge could be focused 
more directly on preparation for citizen- 
ship at those times when the embryonic 
citizens would find them most valuable 
and comprehensible. More could be done 
to teach our boys and girls to mobilize 
their intellectual forces for the struggle 
with the problems of life and society. 
The lesson of the importance of these 
problems to the individual could be made 
more convincing and a higher sense of 
public responsibiilty thereby erected on 
a foundation of enlightened selfishness. 
More might be done to stimulate inter- 
est in the issues upon which the gen- 
eral welfare depends, to awaken a de- 
sire to know the pertinent facts, and to 
develop facility in finding them and skill 
in using them.” 

Political Life Shunned 

Dr. Sproul made some sound obser- 
vations on the lack of interest in politics 
shown by college products, saying: 

“In one section of the panorama, I find 
it impossible to blow aside the clouds 
of disappointment. The great majority 
of the fine, open-minded, honest products 
of our schools and colleges refuse to 
have anything to do with the political 
life of our country. They shun politics 
as if it were a plague. Decent peoole, 
they argue, will not walk with politics; 
she is a notorious lady, too easy to meet 
and too easy to compromise. Let her 
walk the streets, they say, while re- 
spectable citizens remain at home, safe 
with their cloistered virtues, except for 


A Poet and An Essayist 


Thomas B. Sweeney, Manager, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, Wheeling, W. Va., Author of New Volume, 


“Horizon Dreams” 


Thomas B. Sweeney, manager of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Wheeling, W. Va., is the author of a 
book of poems framed in essays, both 
poetry and essays being of unusual beau- 
ty. It is called Horizon Dreams. Mr. 
Sweeney has regarded the writing of 
these poems as a pastime, exactly as 
some people look upon working cross- 
word puzzles and enjoy the effort of 
filling in the squares. He wrote the 
contents of the book at odd moments— 
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A BOOK—Ideal for Gift Purposes 
OF POEMS framed in ESSAYS by TOM SWEENEY 


Mlustrated bv BIORN EGELI 


on trains, on shipboard, during vacation. 
And it has not interfered with his work, 
proved by the fact that the agency is 
paying for about $13,000,000 of new busi- 
ness this year. 

One of the most effective poems in 
the book is “Dreams Color Our World.” 
It reads: 

Our dreams, though transient, always 

leave their mark. 
I’d rather think the sun would 
never shine, 

That stars would cease to ornament 

the dark, 
The ocean waves no longer taste of 
brine, 

That droning honey-bee and swelling 

bud 
Denied the coming fruit, or ripened 
grain 

No longer grew from seeds encased 

in bud, 





THOMAS B. SWEENEY 


Than that our reveries are all in 
vain. 


Beethoven’s dreams re-echo through 
the earth. 
Ben Franklin had a dream and 
flew his kite. 
Inventions, music, laws are brought 
to birth 
In mystery, when 
thoughts unite. 

The vivid world is only what it seems 

To each of us in consequence of 
dreams. 

Born in Wheeling, W. Va., Mr. Swee- 
ney was graduated from Washington and 
Jefferson College. He gave up his am- 
bition for a medical career upon the 
death of his father, whom he succeeded 
as manager of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. Having a special lean- 
ing for literature he has written verses 
since boyhood, entirely for his own 
amusement, and has only recently been 
persuaded to publish them. The book is 
cleverly illustrated by Bjorn Egeli. It 
sells for $2 and is from the press of 
Poetry Publishers, Philadelphia. 


wandering 








an occasional rendezvous. Far better it 
would be if these virtuous citizens would 
investigate and attack the conditions 
which have brought about the lady’s 
plight. They would discover that the 
principal cause was their own political 
disinterest. If politics were courted by 
better men, she would have better stand- 
ards. 

“I am convinced, however, that indif- 
ference toward important political and 
social situations is not entirely, if at all, 
the fault of the schools. It is a reflec- 
tion of the whole American scene. As 
a people, we are neither active nor even 
watchful citizens. Probably this is due 
in part to the way in which our gov- 
ernment operates. There is in human 
nature a deeply-rooted enjoyment in tak- 
ing part in and in watching contests. In 
our government this element of contest 
is absent, except at infrequent and often 
untimely intervals. There is no clear- 
cut continuing struggle between the 
Party in Power and the Opposition. Cab- 
inet members are not compelled daily to 


defend their acts and policy. There is’ 


no national arena with legislative and 
executive combatants jousting for all to 
see, and with the public frequently ex- 
ercising its prerogative of turning 
thumbs up or down. Such a system in- 
volves perhaps a good deal of waste time 
but it does enlist that interest which 
is vital to an active citizenship.” 


FIND 1931 BUSINESS GOOD 





Northwestern National Records Show 
Company’s Successful Agents Are 
Doing Better Than in 1930 
Late figures of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life of Minneapolis show that on 
the average, the successful agent is not 
falling behind this year but doing fine 
work in spite of the depression. Not 
only were more of the company’s agents 
past the $250,000 mark at the end of 
October than for the same period of 
1930, but they had a larger average pro- 
duction. Further, while the number of 
agents on the $100,000 Honor Roll at the 
end of October was somewhat less than 
in 1930, the average production of these 

agents was greater. 

To be exact, the company’s records 
for the first ten months of tke year show 
twenty-one men who already have pro- 
duced a quarter million of business as 
against eighteen last year, the average 
production of these twenty-one agents 
being $363,826 while last vear the eigh- 
teen quarter million men averaged $352,- 
093. In addition, the ninety-four men who 
have qualified for the $100,000 Honor 
Roll so far this year average $197,334 as 
compared with $186,712 for the ninety- 
nine $100,000 Honor Roll members dur- 
ing the first ten months of last year. 
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Sees Life Insurance 
As Future Stabilizer 


WILLIAM B. BAILEY ADDRESS 








Tells Baltimore Agents How Insurance 
Investment Will Prove Antidote 
To Reckless Thrift 





That the next period of prosperity will 
likely be more sane and of longer dura- 
tion than the last and that life insurance 
will be a factor in stabilizing and con- 
tinuing this period was predicted by 
Professor William B. Bailey, economist 
of the Travelers, in a talk before the 
Baltimore Life Underwriters Association 
last week. He said that in the future 
people will be more content with reason- 
able savings and not so eager to attempt 
to become millionaires overnight. 

“With the desire for security very 
deep-seated in man,” Professor Bailey 
said, “the average person now is quite 
content to assure for himself and family 
a reasonable income for retirement and 
it is very likely that a growing number 
of persons will adopt the plan of invest- 
ing a certain definite percentage of their 
incomes in life insurance each year. Such 
a plan is a sound one for the individual 
to follow as it releases a larger percent- 
age of a person’s income for immediate 
expenditure and also affords to the per- 
son much better protection.” 

Only a small percentage of life insur- 
ance funds are used for purposes of in- 
dustrial expansion, it was pointed out. 
“Life insurance money flows into govern- 
ment, state and municipal bonds, utility 
and rail bonds and first mortgages. Life 
insurance money goes to finance govern- 
ment, state and municipal projects of a 
public nature, schools, water supply sys- 
tems, power plants, communications and 
homes, rather than into expansion of 
manufacturing, mercantile and financial 
concerns.” Life insurance money, which 
is invested in such enterprises as rail- 
roads, communication systems, etc., goes 
where money is needed to develop these 
enterprises up to the point where they 
can meet potential demand rather than 
to expand enterprises beyond visible de- 
mands, it was said. 

Another important factor why invest- 
ment life insurance is a good antidote 
to reckless thrift, Professor Bailey de- 
clared, is to be found in the fact that a 
person who sets a reasonable retirement 
income as his goal and attempts to reach 
it by means of life insurance finds it 
necessary to invest a smaller percentage 
of his income than the man who tries 
to do his own investing. Persons who 
make their investments in life insurance, 
according to Professor Bailey, are not 
as likely to attempt to become million- 
aires overnight and to invest more than 
can properly be carried. 

For the person who has adopted the 
medium of life insurance to make cer- 
tain of income in later years, compound 
interest is always at work 365 days in 
the year, it was pointed out, steadily 
building a fund for retirement ‘while the 
full amount of the fund is guaranteed 
to the family in case of the policvhold- 
er’s death. As a consequence, it was 
said, the man who uses life insurance 
as an investment as well as a means of 
protecting his family, finds himself free 
to spend a larger percentage of his in- 
come enjoying life today, rather than 
being forced to postpone many immedi- 

ate luxuries and pleasures in the hope 
of greater luxuries later in life. 





GERMAN CO’S COOL TO PLAN 

German savings banks are trying to 
increase their liauidity as most of their 
investments are in long term mortgages. 
They are negotiating with German life 
insurance companies to take over large 
amounts of these mortgages. So far such 
efforts have not met with much success 
as life insurance companies, due to the 
increase in policy loans and general con- 
ditions, are also anxious to keen their 
funds liquid. It is stated that the sav- 


ings banks wish to dispose of 5 million 
marks in such mortgage investments. 


COLLEGES AID C. L. U. PROGRAM 





Thirty-three Now Giving Courses For 
Degree; Nearly 1,500 Candidates 
Believed Enrolled 


Thirty-three colleges and universities 
are now giving instruction to groups of 
life agents studying for the Chartered 
Life Underwriter degree, according to 


the latest survey of the American Col- 
lege. In addition, fully twenty others 
have placed the facilities of their insti- 
tutions at the service of the insurance 
men and are willing to install the neces- 
sary courses if a sufficient number are 
interested to support the instructional 
costs. Also, forty-three independent 
study groups have been organized, not 
directly affiliated with a higher educa- 
tional institution. 

A combined enrollment in excess of 
1,100 life agents has already been report- 
ed for these groups, but as the figures 
for many groups have not been received 
it is likely that the aggregate number is 
nearer 1,500. This figure does not in- 
clude membership in unreported groups, 
candidates who are studying independ- 
ently or in other channels. 

Especially noteworthy among the pres- 


ent trends is the tendency to prepare 
thoroughly for one instalment at a time 
rather than to attempt the entire exam- 
ination series. Many candidates will take 
the examination over a three or four 
year period as a result, but College offi- 
cials expect the failure ratio to be ma- 
terially improved. 





SOUTH AFRICA CHANGES 





W. H. Brown Retires as Manager of 
Sun Life, and Three Branch 
Managers Are Appointed 
The Sun Life has made a number of 

changes in South African personnel. 

W. H. Brown, manager for South Af- 
rica for eighteen years, has retired. The 
territory of South Africa has been di- 
vided into three zones, each to have a 
branch office reporting direct to the head 
office, Montreal, The new managers fol- 


low: 
Transvaal, Southern Rhodesia and 
Swaziland: F. V. Fairbrass. 
Cape Province: A. S. Mills. 
Natal and Orange Free State: P. J. 


Roche. . 
B. C. Thompson, inspector of agencies, 
made the arrangements. 


TRAINMEN SUE BROTHERHOOD 





Missouri Court Holds They Have Right 
to Recover on Insurance 
Premiums Paid 
The Missouri Supreme Court in a de- 
cision handed down recently held that 
the 957 former members of the Grand 
Lodge of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen have the legal right to bring 
suit against the organization to recover 
$250,000 paid tn_the’ form of insurance 

premiums. 

The Brotherhood canceled the insur- 
ance after the trainmen had participated 
in the 1920 strike, the international of- 
ficers of the organization holding that 
the strike was illegal When the 
dropped trainmen brought suit to recover 


the insurance premiums attorneys for 
the Brotherhood contended the grand 
lodge, being a voluntary unincorporated 
association, it could not be sued. The 
point was met by the contention of the 
counsel for plaintiffs that the Brother- 
hood was engaged in the insurance busi- 
ness and was subject to the insurance 
laws of Missouri. 
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An Important Conclusion At An Important Time 


Life Underwriters tackling their jobs today with sustained effort and enthusiasm are securing 
results. Experience has brought them to the conclusion that Home Office cooperation now | 
more than ever before is of primary importance to the field man. 


National Life of the U. S. of A. representatives receive practical assistance resulting in in- 
creased earning power. They have: 


New Guaranteed Low Cost Policy Contracts including Term Expectancy and Modified Life. 

A\ccident and Health in combination with Life. 

T otal and Permanent Disability Benefit including monthly income disability and waiver of premium. 
| nterest payments (excess) on income settlements and funds left on deposit. 


Operating plans including Direct Mail circularization. 


N on-Medical. 


A\wards for special campaigns and sales contests. 


Leads to live prospects. 
Liberal compensation. 


|nsurance on Juvenile lives. 


F ield supervision and training. 


Elimination of policy restrictions. 


LU p-to-the-minute underwriting service including sub-standard. 


Sales Preparation Course. 


A\dvantage of Convention Trips and Company Clubs. 


Established 1868 


National Life Insurance Company 
of the United States of America 


ROBERT D. LAY 


President 


WALTER E. WEBB 


Executive Vice-President 


29 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


A Fine OLD Company for Ambitious YOUNG Men 
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How Trust Co. Mergers 
Affect Beneficiaries 


LAWS OF STATES DIFFER 





S. T. Swansen, Northwestern Mutual, 
Tells Life Counsel of Procedure 
After Consolidations 





The number of consolidations of banks 
and trust companies during the past two 
or three years has raised the legal point 
of the effect of such mergers on corpor- 
ate trustee beneficiaries or assignees. 
This question was the subject of a paper 
by Sam T. Swansen, general counsel 
Northwestern Mutual Life, presented be- 
fore the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel at its meeting in New York this 
week. ° 


Mr. Swansen said that life insurance is 
interested in order to know to whom 
payment may be safely made and avoid 
the danger of double payment. Where 
the trust rests in contract and court ap- 
proval is not necessary, insurance com- 
panies may safely deal with the succeed- 
ing trustees where such is clearly the 
legislative intent. The case of wills 
should not cause much trouble if the con- 
solidation or merger was consummated 
before the testator’s death. At any rate, 
payment will be made only upon receipt 
of a certified or exemplified copy of the 
letters issued by the proper court, and 
if the letters run to the consolidated 
company, court approval may be safely 
assumed. P 

Where consolidation or merger is con- 
summated while the proceedings are still 
in court, Mr. Swansen said, prudence 
seems to require that the consolidated 
company exhibit satisfactory evidence 
that its succession to the fiduciary office 
has been approved by the court having 
jurisdiction. 


Vest In New Company Powers of 
Trust 


In many states the legislation author- 
izing consolidation or merger of compa- 
nies possessing trust powers has attempt- 
ed, by language quite specific, to pre- 
serve for and vest in the new company 
the right and power to execute any trust 
possessed by a constituent company. This 
legislation, which is far from uniform, 
has enough similarity so the statutes 
may be roughly grouped. : 

In the first group the laws contain 
definite and explicit provisions for suc- 
cession of the consolidated or merged 
corporation to the fiduciary relationship 
of a constituent corporation, with ex- 
Press power to execute the trust. A typ- 
ical illustration is an Act passed by the 
1931 Wisconsin Legislature. It provides 
that when two or more banks or trust 
companies, including national banks au- 
thorized to do business in the state are 
consolidated under the charter of one 
of them. or under a new charter, all as- 
sets and liabilities of each shall vest in 
the consolidated company, and that the 
consolidated bank or trust company, if 
authorized to perform fiduciary services, 
“shall succeed to all rights, obligations, 
telations and trusts, and the duties and 
liabilities connected therewith, held by 
any bank or trust company party to such 
consolidation, and without further ap- 
Pointment shall act as trustee, executor, 
administrator or in any other fiduciary 
capacity in which any such consolidating 

ank or trust company was acting at the 
time of such consolidation, and shall ex- 
ecute and perform each and every such 
trust or relation in the same manner as 
if the consolidated bank or trust com- 

Dany itself had assumed the trust or re- 

ation. * * * And such consolidated 
bank or trust company shall be entitled 
to be appointed or to act as trustee or 
€xecutor or other fiduciary to the same 
extent and with the same effect” as 
would any bank or trust company which 
was a party to the consolidation. 

imilar legislation exists in nineteen 

States: Colorado, Connecticut, Indiana, 

ansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, 

Missouri, Montana, North Carolina, 


He sells something that everybody needs—the 
protection afforded by United Life policies which 
contain ALL IN ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH DOUBLE AND 


TRIPLE 


INDEMNITY FOR’ ACCI- 


DENTAL DEATH 


NON-CANCELLABLE, 


NON-PRORATA- 


BLE WEEKLY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


WAIVER OF PREMIUMS FOR TOTAL 
AND PERMANENT DISABILITY 


In addition to attractive policy contracts in the 
form of ordinary life, limited payment life, en- 
dowments, monthly income, educational endow- 
ments, and juvenile insurance he offers 


THE INCOME INDEMNITY CONTRACT 
—THE NEVER FAILING SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THE SALARY CHECK 


His advice to ambitious agents is this: Get in 
touch immediately with 





\w 
UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: UNITED LIFE BUILDING 
Concord, New Hampshire 


North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming. Refer- 
ence to the statutes appears in the Ap- 
pendix, 
Federal Law Applies 

On the same assumption, a second 
group is composed of states where the 
statutes do not as explicitly as in the 
first group make provision for transfer- 
ring the fiduciary relationships to the 
new corporation, but in Mr. Swansen’s 
judgment do clearly show such to be 
the legislative intent. In this group are 
the Federal Act and nine states—Cali- 
fornia, Georgia, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, South Carolina, 





Vermont and Virginia. 

The Federal law, as amended by the 
McFadden Act,* (which will serve as an 
example) provides that upon the com- 
pleted consolidation the new organiza- 
tion, among other things, “shall hold and 
enjoy * * * all rights of property, 
franchises and interests, including the 
right of succession as trustee, executor 
or in any other fiduciary capacity in the 
same manner and to the same extent as 
was held and enjoyed by such state or 
district bank so consolidated with such 
banking association.” 

In a third group are states that have 
no statute on consolidation or merger ex- 
cept in the general corporation law. For 








The Public 
Wants to Know 


Once the complexities of accident insurance 
were accepted as a matter of course. 


Now simplicity and clearness are called for. 
People want to know what they are buying, 
what the contract will do for them if they 


are hurt. 


In event of accidental injury our reimburse- 
ment contracts pay all expenses up to a defi- 
nite and sufficient amount besides benefits for 
loss of limb and sight. Weekly indemnity and 


death benefit optional. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 





instance, the law of Illinois} provides 
that upon a consolidation the new cor- 
poration shall possess “all rights, privi- 
leges, immunities, powers and franchises, 
as well of a public as a private nature, 
and all property, real, personal and 
mixed * * * and be subject to all the 
restrictions, liabilities and duties of each 
of such corporations so merged or con- 
solidated.” Substantially this provision 
is found in Delaware, Florida, Idaho, II- 
linois, Maine, Maryland and Utah. 

Statutes authorizing general or busi- 
ness corporations to consolidate can not 
without further examination be relied 
upon in a particular state as sufficient 
authority for the consolidation or mer- 
ger of banks or of banks and trust com- 
panies, though in that state banks and 
trust companies are organized under the 
general corporation law. The banking 
laws must also be searched, and there 
may be other provisions conferring veto 
powers upon the banking or other state 
department, 

In three states—Alabama, Arkansas 
and Massachusetts—the statutes seem to 
authorize, or at least recognize the right 
of, banks and trust companies to merge 
or consolidate with other similar com- 
panies, since they provide for the trans- 
fer of assets and liabilities but are si- 
lent as to the succession of fiduciary re- 
lationships. 

The following states do not appear to 
have statutory provisions which seem ap- 
plicable to mergers or consolidation of 
going banks and trust companies—Ari- 
zona, Iowa, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota and Texas. 

Problem Involved 


“Have these statutes transmitting trus- 
teeship succession on consolidation or 
merger accomplished what the legisla- 
tures clearly appear to have intended; or 
do they deceive alike the cautious and 
the careless?” asked Mr. Swansen. The 
answer runs back to the question: Did 
the lawmakers by this legislation go be- 
yond their powers over their own cor- 
porate creations? In my opinion they 
did not. 


“Of course, corporations have no im- 
plied power to merge or consolidate, 
however desirable or beneficial it may 
be, unless the state has expressly author- 
ized them to do so by general or spe- 
cial provisions of law. Legislative au- 
thority is an essential to a valid con- 
solidation or merger of existing corpora- 


tions as it is to the creation of corpora- 
tions. 


“The rule appears to be well settled 
that: 


_When corporations are consolidated, the 
rights, franchises and privileges of the con- 
solidated corporation depend upon the inten- 
tion of the legislature as manifested by the 
Statute authorizing the consolidation. The leg- 
islature may confer upon it, with the consent 
of the consolidating corporations, which consent 
is given impliedly by entering into the consoli- 
dation, all the rights, franchises, privileges and 
property of the consolidating corporations, or 
it may withhold some of them, or it may add to 
them new rights, franchises or privileges. A 
consolidated corporation has such powers only 
as are expressly or impliedly conferred by the 
statute authorizing the consolidation. 

If there is no provision to the contrary in the 
Statute or the agreement between the parties, 
the general rule, based upon the presumed in- 
tention of the legislature and the corporations, 
is that the consolidated corporation acquires by 
the consolidation all the rights, franchises, privi- 
leges and Property of the consolidating corpora- 
tions, subject to theesame burdens and restric- 
tions which attached thereto in the hands of 
the consolidating corporations, respectively, un- 
der their charters. Generally, there is an ex- 
press provision to this effect in the statute au- 
thorizing consolidation, but it is not at all nec- 
essary. Such an intention on the part of the 
legislature will be presumed in the absence of 
provision to the contrary. When corporations 
“unite or become consolidated under authority 
of law, the presumption is, until the contrary 
appears, that the united or consolidated com- 
pany has all the powers and privileges, and is 
subject to all the restrictions and liabilities, of 
those out of which it was created.” 


*U. S. C. A., Title 12—Banks and Banking. 


‘ See Sec. 34: 


a. 
tSmith & Hurd’s Ill. R. S. 1931. Chap. 32, 


Sec. 70; Chap. 16%4, Sec. 12 (Banks may con- 
solidate). 





MAX C. FISHER ADVANCED 

Max C. Fisher, who has been super- 
visor in the agency instruction division 
of the Metropolitan Life, has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of the com- 
pany. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book: Increase His Income and General Lffickency 


Mr. Prospect is 
Prospects now Mr. Thoughtful, 
Are More says Sidney J. Woog, 
Thoughtful a New York City life 


agent, writing in The 
3ulletin of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation. The past two years have seen 
many changes, he says. 

“There has been almost a complete 
economic revolution and an entire change 
in the valuation of things. In my con- 
tacts with various persons every day this 
fact impresses me most forcibly. People 
today are more thoughtful. Of course, 
those unfortunate people who are out of 
work or who have lost all they had, are 
and must be concerned with the present. 
But there are millions of people who still 
have good purchasing power and who are 
very much concerned not only about the 
present but about the future. These peo- 
ple recognize the worth of life insurance 
as never before. You hear, ‘You don’t 
have to sell life insurance today—you 
nave to find the people who can pay for 
it! 

“Does this mean we have to find the 
wealthy men? Not necessarily: one real- 
ly doesn’t know who is wealthy and who 
isn’t these days. 

“And because our prospect is more 
thoughtful about himself and his dollar— 
he’s ‘more thoughtful as to how his in- 
surance is written. No longer is he per- 
mitting himself to be sold by the friend 
or relative who slaps him on the back 
or ‘just drops in.’ He wants a definite 
system to help him in his various finan- 
cial plans and he is going to the trained 
underwriter to get it. We must become 
more thoughtful too—in short, we must 
know our stuff, and the more we know 
the stronger will we become.” 

* * x 


Some enlightening 


A Study statistics, vouched 
Of for by the Dartnell 
Time organization and re- 


printed in Equiowa, 
tell us that the average agent spends 
only about 8% of his time actually face 
to face with prospects. The balance of 
time is charged as follows: 37% is spent 
sleeping; 21% going from prospect to 
prospect; 8% dressing and eating; 7% in 
recreation; 6% doing clerical work; 5% 
working on automobiles and around the 
home, and 4% handling miscellaneous 
details. The rest of the 100% is charged 
to interruptions. 

Increasing materially that time spent 
in presence of prospects might do some 
extraordinary things for the life under- 
writer. It is true, however, that to do 
so he must also spend more time pre- 
paring for these interviews so that they 
will be effective and not haphazard 


affairs. 
ok * * 
Action is the result 
Use a of stirred-up emo- 
Motivating tions, says the Cleve- 
Story land Weekly Letter 
of the Provident Mu- 
tual. 


Use a motivating story to bring about 
a close. Your most effective sales pres- 
entations are those in which you have 
warmed your prospect by the ring of 


GETTERS(- 


/ 





sincerity in your voice, and the intense 
application of the service to the needs 
nearest his heart. Get on his side of 
the fence to talk life insurance to him. 
Show him what it will do, not what it 
will cost him. 

An automobile salesman finds more 
profit in the explanation of the comfort 
to be found in his car than in the com- 
position of the various parts. 

sa * * 
Carl Howell, 


who 


An Agent is one of the Nation- 
Not a World al Life of Vermont’s 
Observer leading agents, when 


asked about his 
methods of selling recently assured the 
questioner that he does not worry about 
Russian competition, the low commodity 
index, the reparation revision plan, the 
depression or bank failures—he just sells 
life insurance. 

x ® 


M. E. Shulthiess, 


Ten agency assistant for 
Dependable the Connecticut Gen- 
Guideposts eral, offers in the 

company’s’ Bulletin 


ten thoughts that are sure to guide the 
agent toward larger production. Here 
they are, all of them worth deep con- 
sideration:—More Calls...More Inter- 
views...Better Prospects...Better Pros- 
pecting...Better Presentations... More 
Careful Analysis of Needs...Prospect’s 
Fondest Want...Better Knowledge of 
Own Business...Better Knowledge of 
Business in General...Better Working 
Habits. 

In regard to better knowledge of busi- 
ness in general, Mr. Shulthiess asks: 
“Do you keep abreast of business and 
modern developments in general as well 
as in your own business? Are you build- 
ing up a general fund of information 
so that you can talk intelligently and not 
with embarrassment to the better pros- 
pects? Do you have some knowledge 
and understanding of their problems ?” 

* ok 


“It is my sincere 
opinion that today is 
the best period we 
have ever had in 
which to sell life in- 
surance,” says B. Scott Blanton, manager 
for the Phoenix Mutual in Charlotte, 
writing in the Phoenix Mutual Field. “In 
all my experience, I have never seen 
people as receptive to a life insurance 
investment as they are right now, and 
where can you find a better answer to 
this need than a retirement income plan 
and a retirement income annuity? 

“A short time ago a friend told me 
that a life policy of his was about to 
mature and the company had written of- 
fering him two options of settlement. He 
had his choice of accepting a certain 
amount of cash and surrendering the 
contract or of taking a smaller amount 
of cash and receiving a paid-up policy. 
Not being quite sure as to which was 
the most advisable, he put the question 
up to his banker who quickly advised 
him to lewve the cash untouched saying 
that he did not know of a safer place to 
make an investment than with a good 


“Now Is 
The Time” 
Says Manager 










Pittsfield 


life insurance cempany. 

“We recently received an inquiry, the 
result of a national advertising lead, 
from one of the most prominent men in 
North Carolina—a man who has made a 
great deal of money and whose financial 
advice is readily accepted. He is now 
anxious to provide a guaranteed life in- 
come for himself and his wife. Like 
most every other large investor, he has 
seen investments, that he thought to be 
safe, depreciate or fade away. A few 
years ago it would have been impossible 
to talk insurance to this man but today 
he is tremendously interested and will 
no doubt purchase a large policy. 

“And, bankers and capitalists are not 
the only ones who are beginning to 
realize the soundness of a life insurance 
investment.” .? 


x ox 
Before soliciting a 

Advantages prospect, get infor- 
in mation about him 


Pre-Selection from every possible 
source, advised J. W. 
Shoul, one of the Mutual Life’s star pro- 
ducers, in a recent talk. Especially in 
these times is a careful pre-selection of 
prospects necessary. Among other 
things, make sure of the ability to pay 
for the coverage which you are recom- 
mending. 

Pre-selection will usually bring into 
the picture a number of needs which the 
agent would not otherwise know. He can 
build -his approach about one of these 
needs, the one most likely to gain the 
prospect’s attention, and center his talk 
on this feature. In this way he will be 
talking in a definite way on a tangible 
subject. Men and women today will al- 
ways take time to talk about those 
things interesting to them but they re- 
fuse usually to engage in haphazard 
conversation. 


Eightieth Anniversary Y ear 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is justly 
proud of its record for past year. 
The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 
New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 
“Ask Any Berkshire Agent.” 

BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Incorporated 1851 





1931 









HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
sudan ae tates 
INDIANAPOLIS 

Kansas City 





Omaha 





PUSHING C.L.U. DEGREE 

Neil D. Sills, manager at Richmond for 
the Sun Life of Canada, has been named 
chairman of a special committee of the 
manager’s division of the Richmond As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters which will 
endeavor to get many agents in that 
territory to qualify for the degree of 
Chartered Life Underwriter. Prepara- 
tory courses are available both in the 
administration department of the Univer- 
sity of Richmond and in the extension 
courses of the College of William and 
Mary. 





SWISS ACTUARIAL ASSOCIATION 


The Swiss Actuarial Association, Zur- 
ich, held its annual meeting recently. In 
addition to the regular annual report the 
meeting considered plans for the next 
International Congress of Actuaries at 
Montreal in 1933 and received Dr. S. Pic- 
card’s paper on the group method of cal- 
culating mathematical reserves. Dr. H. 
Grieshaber discussed present day life in- 
surance problems of the Japanese. 





WIN IN BRIDGE TOURNEY 


Frank M. See, St. Louis manager for 
the Union Central Life, and Mrs. See 
were among the big winners in the city- 
wide duplicate contract bridge tourna- 
ment held in St. Louis recently. In fact, 
they had the highest score, plus 4875. 





to apply to 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 





The Formula of Success 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 

and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes Annuities and 
all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
it 


ice-! 
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Manager of Agencies 
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Proceeds Assignments 
May Be Held Invalid 


INVOLVE STATUTE OF WILLS 





Samuel Davis Tells Life Counsel There 
Are Possibilities of Trouble in 
Current Practices 





That expediency instead of sound legal 
practice is followed by many life insur- 
ance companies in connection with cases 
where the statute of wills is involved 
was the opinion expressed by Samuel 
Davis, associate counsel of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life speaking before 
the Association of Life Insurance Coun- 
sel at its meeting in New York this 
week, 

Mr. Davis’ paper, entitled “The Stat- 
ute of Wills and Life Insurance,” was 
a somewhat elaborate study of various 
instruments of title used by life insur- 
ance companies, by which the policy- 
holder undertakes to say to whom the 
proceeds of his policy shall be paid and 
the manner in which they shall be dis- 
tributed. This is accomplished some- 
times by way of assignment, on other 
occasions through nominations of bene- 
ficiaries, also by means of life insurance 
trusts, but more often in the use of op- 
tional settlements, so-called. Where an 
assignee or beneficiary undertakes to 
keep the control of the policy proceeds 
but designates a person to receive what 
is left at his death, Mr. Davis believes 
the arrangement will be held invalid as 
being in violation of the statute of wills, 
which requires certain formal technicali- 
ties in execution which are almost en- 
tirely absent in life insurance papers. 


Companies Have Changed Practice 
He said, “Some companies today are 
willing to ignore the possibility of trou- 


ble and are accepting nominations sub- 
mitted by the insured at the maturity of 





MY COMPANY 


Because Fidelity is a good 
company to work with, its field 
men instinctively say “my 
company.” This reputation has 
been built by more than a half 
century of fair dealing under 
live-and-let-live contracts with 
close Head Office cooperation. 


FIDELITY OFFERS 


Modern policy forms and an 
exceedingly successful lead 
service. It operates in thirty- 
nine states, including New 
York, on a full level net pre- 
mium basis. It has more than 
$424,000,000 insurance in force, 
is financially solid and steadily 
growing. 


Income for Life 


Family Income 
Low Rate Life 


Send for booklet 
“The Company Back of the 


Contract” 
iy 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LEMAR TALBOT Present 








an endowment policy or by a beneficiary 
after the death of the insured, thereby 
changing their earlier practice in this 
regard. I think the present attitude is 
one of expediency rather than a con- 
firmed belief that the instruments are 
strictly valid, particularly as with op- 
tional settlements the beneficiary is usu- 
ally given a right in the policy to a de- 
ferred method of settlement. One mem- 
ber of our association has said in this 
connection : 


“Such an arrangement is not testa- 
mentary. The persons whom we are 
going to allow to make this settle- 
ment have a contract right to demand 
our optional modes of payment. In 
exercising that right they may be said 
to be making a contract, not a will. 
Revocable trusts are held valid and not 
testamentary in almost all jurisdic- 
tions. They are upheld on the ground 
that legal title to the trust property 
passes at once to the trustee and that 
rights are at once vested, even though 
they may later be not exactly like our 
case, but the general situation is 
closely parallel. 


““Even if such an arrangement is 
testamentary, our risk is slight if we 
limit the remaindermen to those who 
would naturally be the beneficiaries 
under the settlor’s will. People of this 
class are extremely unlikely to leave 


estates which are insolvent or fail to 

pay inheritance taxes. The chief risk 

then is of adverse claims by legatees 
under wills, and this limitation largely 
eliminates that risk.’” 

Mr. Davis quotes a correspondent 
writing to him on this subject as fol- 
lows: “We have felt here that while 
some companies seem willing to write 
any kind of a contract without regard 
to whether it was legal or not or could 
be carried out, trusting to Providence 
that the policy would lapse or that some- 
thing would happen so that they never 
would be called upon to act under the 
contract, our company should not make 
a contract which had in it such infirmi- 
ties that would probably prevent its be- 
ing carried out if it should be ques- 
tioned by anyone.” 

Mr. Davis concluded with this state- 
ment: “As to what will happen when 
the courts undertake to construe these 
various instruments of title with refer- 
ence to the statute of wills, who can 
tell?” 


WIDOW OF AGENT KILLED 
Mrs. Martha Lewis, widow of William 
E. Lewis, Denver insurance man who 
died October 1, 1929, was killed when 
her automobile toppled off the highway 
near Santa Barbara, Cal., November 26. 
Her sister, Mrs. Sarah E. Hooper, who 

was riding with her was also killed. 





MASSEY WILSON’S FEE 





St. Louis Man Awarded $30,000 for Work 
as Co-Receiver for International 
Life; Two Suits Settled 
Federal Judge Charles Davis has al- 
lowed Massey Wilson a partial fee of 
$30,000 for his three years’ work as co- 
receiver for the International Life of St. 
Louis. Joseph B. Thompson, state su- 

perintendent, is the other receiver. 
Judge Davis also signed compromise 
decrees in settlement of two suits filed 
by Wilson as receiver for the Interna- 
tional Co. of St. Louis, holding concern 
for the life insurance company, against 
Roy C. Toombs and two Eastern bank- 
ing concerns from which Toombs ob- 
tained a loan while head of the insur- 
ance company. Under the decrees the 
Central Union Trust Co. of New York 
will surrender to the receiver 75,000 
shares of preferred stock of the holding 
company and receive new certificate for 
44,957 shares while the Baltimore Trust 
Co. obtains a certificate for 71,773 shares 
in exchange for 117,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock. The Central Union Trust 
is now the Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust Co. The stock was given as col- 
lateral on loans made by Toombs. 
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NEW YORK LIFE IS 
ON THE AIR 


HOUSANDS of congratulatory letters about our radio programs have 

been received. The purpose of these broadcasts is primarily to promote 

the conservation of insurance; and the Company hopes that life insurance, 

in general, as well as the New York Life will benefit. 
The agents of all companies are invited to tune in 


on our programs every Tuesday evening 
on any of the following stations: 


9:30 Eastern Time .......... New Yok .......... (WJZ) 
ee ee eC Serere rT ce is wei (WBZ) 
ee ee ee ee pi .... Springfield ....... (WBZA) 
ee ee Ft oe Baltimore ......... (WBAL) 
te ee OFF ec atten Gee Richmond ........ (WRVA) 
ee ee ey SD saagoeuae Rochester ........ (WHAM) 
ee ee se ee Pet Cleveland ........ (WGAR) 
ee ee ee een ea Pittsburg ......... (KDKA) 
ee ee Te” Fo 6 ee ee (WJR) 
ee te i es ae (WLW) 

8:30 Central Time ........... Chicago .......... (WENR) 
ee ee et Ae eee Sw iaies.........: (KWK) 
ee ee ee Ngan 5 ran Kansas City ....... (WREN) 
ee " ahr creer er Council Bluffs, Ia... .(KOIL) 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Nollens of Iowa 


(Continued from Page 19) 


financial topics; published an epic poem 
entitled “The Spectre of the Brocken,” 
a history of the movement and its cul- 
mination in the settlement of Hollanders 
in the middle west; and has left a quan- 
tity of manuscripts containing descrip- 
tions of pioneer life and literary and his- 
torical reviews, and a national hymn for 
which he also composed the music. 
Political, his affiliation was with the 
Republican party. His natural religious 
tendency was manifest in his loyalty as 
a member of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, of which organization he was 
always a mé ainstay in financial support 
and in making his religion practical by 
the example of his life and daily work. 


Celebrated Golden Wedding 


Mr. Nollen was united in marriage in 
1864 to S. Johanna Scholte, Rev. Hen- 
drick Peter Scholte’s daughter, and they 
had seven children, two of whom died in 
infancy. He died in 1914 when 87 years 
old and a month after the celebration 
of his golden wedding anniversary. 

One of the buildings in Pella, a ver- 
itable museum of the early days of the 
colonists as it contains the library of 
Dominie Scholte and many of his effects, 
is now occupied by the widow of the 
oldest son of Hendrik Peter Scholte. It 
is visited by hundreds of tourists yearly. 
Her son, Paul Scholte, is with the Pella 
National Bank. 

It is easy to understand the character, 
intelligence and success of the three Nol- 
len brothers in view of their environ, 
background, ancestry and training. 


Buckner Reminisces 


(Continued from Page 11) 


bitterness and rivalry between the com- 
panies, which had existed for the preced- 
ing quarter of a century, has been dis- 
sipated because of the faith and confi- 
dence afforded by the bringing of the 
members of the association together in 
friendly contact and amicable discussion 
of common purposes and plans, No long- 
er could it be said, as was done in 1881 
by New York Insurance Department of- 
ficials, that in the life insurance busi- 
ness there are some rules that have no 
exceptions and ‘never agree with a rival 
company’ is one of them. 

“Life Insurance,’ it has been truly 
said, ‘is a great co-operative undertak- 
ing. This Association has been a tri- 
umph of co-operative effort for the ful- 
fillment and furtheri:g of the economic 
well-being of our people. It has not been 
an Association for profit or personal 
gain. It has brought to the business of 
life insurance a forum for discussion of 
,the ideals, problems, achievements and 
‘difficulties of the life insurance compa- 
nies. It has been a watchful guardian 
of the life insurance business, and has 
furnished through interpretation and 
education a greater knowledge of what 
life insurance really is.” 





STATE MUTUAL SHOWS GAIN 





Company Does Fine November Business; 
Boston and Buffalo Agencies Have 
Best Month in History 


An increase in new paid business for 
November is reported by the State Mu- 
tual Life, some of the company’s agen- 
cies having done outstanding work and 
shown big gains. The gains were not 
confined to one section but were repre- 
sentative of all parts of the country. 

Two agencies in particular, the Boston 
(Clark and Sanborn) and Buffalo, were 
outstanding. The Boston agency, man- 
aged by Joshua B. Clark and Paul C. 
Sanborn, paid for the largest November 
in its history and produced the second 
largest month’s ‘business it has ever -en- 
joyed. The Buffalo agency, under F. A. 
G. Merrill, also had its largest November 
in history ‘and placed second on the com- 
pany’s list for the month, Boston win- 
ning first place. 


Ecker’s Address 


(Continued from Page 11) 


tion was written almost verbatim into the 
article of its constitution which states its 
purposes. Mr. Ecker told of the selec- 
tion of Grover Cleveland as chairman 
and counsel and the association with 
him of Robert Lynn Cox, who later be- 
came general counsel and manager. 


Social Value of Great Payments to 
Public 


Speaking of the significance of the 
enormous payments Mr. Ecker said: 
“The growth of disbursements to policy- 
holders during the life of the associa- 
tion is an amazing example of ‘Progress 
Through Self-Reliance,’ when you real- 
ize that during this year life insurance 
companies will have made nine times the 
payments to policyholders and beneficia- 
ries in 1906, the year our association was 
founded, the amounts increasing from 
$287, 326,000 i in that year to $2,600,000,000 
this year. Equally striking are the in- 
creases by five-year periods during the 
quarter-century interval. By 1911, the 
end of the first five-year period, pay- 
ments to policyholders and beneficiaries 
had increased 44%. At the end of the 
next five-year period, the amount paid 
was not quite double the 1906 disburse- 





ments and by the end of 1921, these pay- 
ments were almost three times their 1906 
volume. By 1926, they had grown to near- 
ly five times the 1906 figure, the increases 
continuing to the end of the twenty-five- 
year period, when these disbursements 
were nine times the 1906 amount. 


“The annual increases, while holding 
normally within narrow ranges, influ- 
enced by the growth of volume of in- 
surance in force, also illustrate how life 
insurance companies are called upon to 
meet emergencies. For example, in 1918, 
the year of the influenza epidemic, dis- 
bursements to policyholders and bene- 
ciaries increased 20.3%. In 1922, these 
payments increased 16.1% over the pre- 
vious year, following a 12.5% increase. 
Extraordinary increases in death losses 
and surrender values in 1929 caused a 
rise in the percentage of 15.5%, while an 
unusual increase in cash surrender val- 
ues during 1930 largely accounted for 
that year’s increase of 14.5% 


“The social value of these payments is 
somewhat more readily grasped by com- 
parison with the present program for un- 
employment relief. It is estimated by 
the President’s Committee on Unem- 
ployment. Relief that the sum of $90,- 
000,000 will be required to alleviate un- 
employment hardships during this win- 
ter. The raising and the distribution of 
this sum is a gigantic task, requiring the 


leadership of many of the ablest men of 
our country and the assistance of thou- 
sands of individuals throughout the land. 
Yet life insurance companies this year 
will pay, out $2,600,000,000—more than 
twenty-eight times the amount to be 
raised for unemployment relief, and 
probably a larger sum during the coming 
year. This huge sum, paid to thousands 
of individuals, available automatically 
upon the occurrence of the event toward 
which the accumulations were gathered, 
is the fruit of the efforts of a permanent 
organization that is functioning continu- 
ously for the advancement of national 
welfare.” 





MORE SPACE FOR LINCOLN NAT'L 


The Lincoln National Life is now oc- 
cupying the newly completed wing of 
the home: office building, made neces- 
sary by the rapid growth of the com- 
pany business. The top floor of the ad- 
dition houses the cafeteria with a ca- 
pacity of more than 200 persons. On 
the floor below is the auditorium and 
library. The basement is a complete and 
modern garage for use of the office per- 
sonnel. Several of the departments have 
been permitted to expand their office 
space since the completion of the addi- 
tion. It provides about a fourth more 
actual office space. 





























ENTERING 
ITS 40th YEAR 


Prompt, efficient, result-getting service to representatives and 
policyholders explains the phenomenal growth of the Missouri 
State Life Insurance Company. Now entering its 40th year, the 
Company has become a nation-wide institution, ranking among the 
leading Old Line, Legal Reserve Life Companies of America. For 
the live, aggressive Agent, the multiple line of Life, Accident & 
Health, Group and Salary Savings offered by this Company is a 
sure winner—it provides a contract to fit every life insurance need. 


Progressive Agents like the progressive methods of the Missouri 


State Life. 


Missouri State Life 


Insurance Company 


Hillsman Taylor, President 


Home Office, St. Louis 


GOOD COMPANY TO REPRESENT 
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Frank Discusses Effect 
Of Coroner’s Verdicts 


ADMISSIBILITY IN LIFE CASES 





Says Verdicts Are Not Admissible as 
Independent Evidence Unless Made 
So by Statute 





The admissibility of coroner’s verdicts 
in life insurance cases was discussed at 
some length by Joseph D. Frank, as- 
sistant general counsel of the Lincoln 
National Life, in his address before the 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel in 
session at the Hotel Astor this week. 

It was Mr. Frank’s conclusion that cor- 
oner verdicts are not admissible as in- 
dependent evidence unless made so by 
statute. Except in the case of infant 
beneficiaries, they will be received in evi- 
dence as admissions against interest if 
attached to or made a part of the proofs 
without qualification by the beneficiary 
or his agent. While admissible as ad- 
missions against interest, yet they are 
prima facie, but not conclusive, proof of 
the facts recited therein. They may be 
corrected, explained, or contradicted, but 
are binding on the beneficiary if not cor- 
rected or contradicted. 

Testimony Seldom Admissible 

While the verdict itself is admissible 
under the circumstances mentioned, Mr. 
Frank said, yet the testimony before the 
coroner upon which the verdict was ren- 
dered is not admissible except for im- 
peachment purposes where the testimony 
of a witness is contrary to that given 
by him before the coroner. 

“It appears,” the speaker continued, 
that the insurer may require such ver- 
dicts to be furnished as a part of the 
proofs if so provided in the insurance 
contract. It is doubtful that such a re- 
quirement would prove to be of real and 
lasting value. Under the earlier Illinois 
decisions such verdicts were admissible 
both for and against the insurer. If all 
life insurance policies required such ver- 
dicts to be attached to the proofs, the 
‘mad scramble’ referred to by the Tli- 
nois courts would continue. 

“Having been made a part of the 
proofs, the Courts would doubtless hold 
that they are admissible against, as well 
as for, the insurer. and the beneficiary 
could probably make out a prima facie 
case of accidental death by the intro- 
duction of the proofs, thereby shifting 
the burden to the insurer to show that 
It was not accidental death. If so. such 
verdicts would become weanons against 
the company instead of an aid. My con- 
cluding thought is that it would be bet- 
ter for the comnanies to abide by the 
Present rules and ‘let sleeping dogs lie.’ 

Decisions Not Harmonious 

“The question as to whether or not 
coroner verdicts should be admitted in 
civil actions to establish the manner or 
cause of death of the deceased has re- 
ceived consideration from the Appellate 
Courts in practically all of the states, 
and the decisions are not all harmoni- 
ous. 

“The value of such verdicts for the 
Purpose mentioned is exceedingly doubt- 
fulon account of their unreliability. The 
Drocedure under which they are rendered 
1s, of course, determined by the statutes 
of the various states. Speaking gener- 
ally, a coroner’s inquest is a hastily and 
informally conducted proceeding in 
Which little. if any, attention is paid to 
the rules of evidence. The facts essen- 
tial to a proper verdict are not always 
‘resented and in many instances are 
Suppressed.” 


Cites Vast Influence of 
Industrial Insurance 


CHARLES M. BISCAY’S ADDRESS 





More Than 91,000,000 Industrial Policies, 
Representing $19,000,000,000 in 
Force Today 





The importance of industrial life insur- 
ance in the economic structure of this 
country was cited by Charles M. Biscay, 
advertising manager of the Western & 
Southern Life, in an informative address 
before the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Wheeling, W. Va.. last Satur- 
day. He told how industrial insurance 
has become a .vital part of our national 
life. how American life companies have 
applied an alert and vigorous intelligence 
in standardizing the industrial insurance 
system. 

“Even the unacademic mind admits 
that weekly premium insurance has ren- 
dered an unparalleled service to the 
American people,” Mr. Biscay - said. 
“With all its magnanimity and altruism, 
the business is still in its infancy. When 
we consider age and sex, the total num- 
ber of industrial policies in existence in 
the United States shows a close reflex 
of the ratio of the population in gen- 
eral. At the present time there is ap- 
proximately $19,000,000,000 of industrial 
life insurance safeguarding our wage 
earners. 

“The average industrial policy is $208. 
Thirty years ago the average policy was 
$130. The industrial companies employ 
nearly 80,000 agents in the field. There 
are over 91,000,000 industrial policies in 
force at the present time. The indus- 
trial companies have been among the 
foremost contributors to the public wel- 
fare and the first to inaugurate claim 
payments on the spot in all catastrophes, 
and the industrial agent has been an en- 
ergetic promoter of good will by his per- 
sistent house-to-house solicitation for 
new business. 

“As we go into the production rec- 
ords of standard ordinary insurance we 
find that the industrial agent has kept 
pace with the progress of the life insur- 
ance business. He has become an ef- 
ficient underwriter. He has reached a 
state of immeasurable importance in the 
councils of business. The industrial 
agent has been the torch bearer of a 
sound financial doctrine. 

“He is a formidable salesman. He has 
sold in addition to the 91,000.000 indus- 
trial policies for $19.000,000,000—11,940,- 
256 ordinary policies for $23,109,121,431 or 
a grand total of 102,940,256 policies rep- 
resenting $42,109,121.431 of guaranteed 
life insurance protection. When we con- 
sider the results just mentioned, the tre- 
mendous millions paid out by the indus- 
trial companies to the beneficiaries and 
over $42,000,000.000 of life insurance still 
on the books of these industrial compa- 
nies. then we as business men must ac- 
claim the industrial agent a genuine 
power in the uplift of the home and a 
stabilizer of modern business.” 





NEW BOISE AGENCY 

The Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis has appointed the Rutten 
Insurance Agency as general agent for 
ten counties in the vicinity of Boise, 
Idaho. The agency is composed of L. 
M. Rutten and his two sons, F. Gordon 
and Raoul R., all three of whom have 
fine production records with the com- 
pany. They were formerly connected 
with the A. W. Crary agency at Fargo, 
North Dakota. 


Life 
Insurance 
is the 
present 
financial 
compass 







The Lincoln National Life Insurance 


Company fort Wayne, Indiana 














THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Massachusetts Company 








OFFERS EXCELLENT AGENCY CONNECTIONS 





For further information, communicate with our nearest General 


Agent, or write to our Agency Department, 77 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 




















Always Looking 


For those who want to be associated with a Company that 
has age, stability and deals in a friendly, uplift way with 
field workers. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
Incorporated 1848 


Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 























A GOOD COMPANY TO REPRESENT 
THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of AMERICA 
Home Office — Jersey City -— New Jersey 
INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY 


Thirty-four Years Serving the Public 
Opportunities for Reliable Agents 


REPRESENT A GOOD COMPANY 

















GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 


Were 





17-23 John Street, 
COrtland 7-8300 


New York 





MANAGERS ¢ 


INSURANCE CO. atte. 


Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 








122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
578 Madison Ave.—Whlckersham 2-2627 
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Denis B. Maduro Tells 
Of Estate Approach Use 


HOW VIEWED BY PURCHASER 








Speaking at Life Underwriters’ Dinner 
Attorney Describes Purposes of 
Estate in Selling 





In his talk before the meeting of the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York City at the Hotel Astor this week, 
Denis B. Maduro, attorne-- for the as- 
sociation, who writes and talks interest- 
ingly on the legal phases of life insur- 
ance from the angles of the agent, told 
about the various theories of the estate 
approach in selling. 

The first and basic theory of the estate 
approach, ke said, is that the economic 
value of life insurance must be presented 
in relation to the needs and objectives of 
the purchaser. This is because value is a 
relative term not an absolute term. The 
value of any item of property is relative 
to its ability to accomplish a definite 
need and objective. The point of view 
of the purchaser is based on and pro- 
ceeds from his needs and his objectives. 
To the purchaser the value of life insur- 
ance is relative to its ability to accom- 
plish his needs and objectives. 


Some of Problems Involved 


The second theory of the estate ap- 
proach is that the point of view of the 
purchaser—his needs and objectives—will 
be accurately and completely disclosed 
by a discussion with him of the problems 
affecting his life estate and his death es- 
tate. Estate problems affect not only 
the property in a man’s estate but also 
the purpose for which that property was 
acquired and is retained. His needs and 
objectives are immediately crystalized 
into definite expressions when he dis- 
cusses his estate problems. His estate 
problems are three: (1) problem of ac- 
quisition; (2) problem of conservation; 
(3) problem of distribution. 

Each of those three estate problems af- 
fects and influences the other two. They 
are merged together during any discus- 
sion of any one of them. The insurance 
contract is unique property because it 
not only represents the property itself 
but it also represents the machine which 
conserves and distributes the property. 

The third theory of the estate ap- 
proach is that by a proper discussion with 
a client of his estate problems, the client 
himself will realize the need of insurance 
or additional insurance. Life insurance 
is the only item of property in existence 
today which can efficiently and econom- 
ically accomplish certain needs and ob- 
jectives. Every man has certain needs 
and objectives which are not to be fully 
performed until some future time and 
which full performance depends upon the 
continuance of his economic life. These 
needs and objectives actually exist to- 
day—it is only the full performance of 
these needs and objectives which is to 
take place at some future time. There 
are two elernents of change which pre- 
vents the assurance of the continuance 
of an economic value. These elements 
of chance are (1) Premature Death and 
(2) Disablement by reason of old age, ac- 
cident or ill health. There is no science, 
no property, no invention, no art and no 
law which can eliminate these two ele- 
ments of chance because they are in- 
evitable. 

The fundamental purpose of insurance 
is to extend the value of an economic 
life beyond the occurrence and event of 
premature death or disablement. Irsu-- 
ance cannot extend the economic life of 
any individual but it can and does extend 
the value of that economic life. That is 
its purpose. The resvlt of insvrance is 
that it commutes the future valne of an 
economic life. and bv this cammutation 
vou get the nresent valne of that future 
life There is no other item of pronertv 
which serves this nurpose or accom- 
nlishes the result. Through the use of 
the estate approach. this true economic 
value of insurance is presented to the 
purchaser from his point of view. 





Claris Adams Talks 
To New York Ass’n 


THAN 700 





MORE PRESENT 





Tells Agents to Stress Security of In- 
surance Today; Walter E. Barton 
Presides 





A fine dinner-meeting was held by the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York City on Tuesday evening at the 
Hotel Astor. More than 700 members 


were present to hear the ‘addresses of © 


Claris Adams, executive vice-president 
of the American Life of Detroit, and 
Denis B. Maduro, counsel for the New 
York City Association. Walter E. Bar- 
ton, vice-president of the Charles B. 
Knight Agency of the Union Central and 
also vice-president of the association, 
presided in the absence of President 
Clancy D. Connell, who has been ill. 

Claris Adams advised the agents to 
talk more about the security of the life 
insurance institution today and to forget 
about such relatively unimportant factors 
as dividends, and cash and loan values. 
He said that there has been too much 
emphasis placed on cost. that this is the 
time to tell about how life insurance has 
stood up like a rock while most all other 
forms of investment have suffered in 
some respect. 

Speaking on dividends. Mr. Adams 
commended those companies which have 
taken action on dividend adjustments. 
He said that although no comnany that 
he knows of had reached the point where 
such adjustments were necessary that it 
nevertheless represented far-sightedness. 
He also emphasized the value of closer 
co-operation betwen home office execu- 
tives and ficldmen. There is no dividing- 
line as manv seem to feel, he stated. All 
are or should be working together for a 
common purpose. 

The speaker also referred to the ac- 
tions taken by the insurance commis- 
sioners this week which are reprinted 
elsewhere in this paper. Extracts from 
the address of Denis B. Maduro are also 
given in another story in this issue. 





EXAMINATIONS’ REPORT 





Recommended That Every Company Be 
Examined At Least Once Every 
Five Years; Uniformity Sought 

Reporting for a special committee of 
the committee on examinations W. P. 
Tate, actuary of the Kentucky Insurance 
Department, presented a lengthy report 
to the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners’ meeting in New York on 
Wednesday which was adopted with the 
further proviso that the special commit- 
tee be continued to conclude its work. 

Among other features the report rec- 
ommended that each state commissioner 
keep a record of the dates of examina- 
tions of companies in his state so that 
there may be an examination at least 
every five years. In the event that a 
commissioner refuses to have a company 
examined the commissioners of other 
states in which the company is entered 
may have the right to call for a Con- 
vention examination. 

Requests from home states of compa- 
nies for Convention examinations are to 
go to the committee on examinations first 
and all states in which the companies 
are entered are to be notified so that 
they shall know the results of such ex- 
aminations. Requests for a Convention 
examination from states other than the 
home state of any company should be 
forwarded to the commissioner of the 
home state and to the chairman of the 
Convention examinations committee. 
Another clause stated that each state 
shall have the benefit of examiners’ find- 
ings. 





1932 A. L. C. CONVENTION 
The 1932 convention of the American 
Life Convention will be held in Toronto, 


Canada, during the first week in Octo- 
ber. 





MAJOR WILLIAM D. HERRIDGE 

Canadian Minister to the United States, 

who addressed the Association of Life 

Insurance Presidents at the Thursday 
Session 


$47,000,000 In 10 Days 
To Honor J. P. Bradley 


The New York City agencies of the 
Metropolitan Life recently put on a 
production campaign for ten days in 
honor of the thirty-sixth anniversary 
of James P. Bradley’s connection with 
the company. Mr. Bradley is super- 
intendent of agencies for this terri- 
tory. In the ten days the agencies 
produced a total of $47,000,000 which 
exceeds any production record for a 
similar period in the company’s his- 
tory. 














OUTLINES TEXAS PROGRAM 


Commissioner Tarver Tells National 
Convention Details of Annual Gath- 
ing Next Fall 
The next annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners will be held in Texas during 
either the last week of September or one 
of the first two weeks of October, 1932. 
Commissioner W. A. Tarver of that state 
outlined the program for that meeting in 
a talk given Wednesday in New York 
before the December gathering of the 
National Convention. He said that the 
annual meeting will be held in Dallas, 
Houston and Galveston. On Monday of 
the convention week there will be busi- 
ness sessions, a luncheon with the busi- 
ness men of Dallas and a dinner and 
dance in the evening. Tuesday morning 
will be devoted to an executive session 
probably, with the afternoon and eve- 
ning open without any entertainment 

provided in advance. 

The delegates will entrain Tuesday 
night and have breakfast in Houston on 
Wednesday. The party will arrive in 
Galveston about noon and the afternoon 
will be devoted to a boating and fishing 
party. On Wednesday evening the com- 
missioners will meet the business men 
of the city at a dinner. The final busi- 





_ness session of the convention will be 


held Thursday morning. 


NEW YORK CITY LEADERS 

With a paid production of $30,715,905 
of ordinary life insurance for the first 
ten months of 1931, the Julian S. Myrick 
agency of the Mutual Life continues to 
lead all the life agencies in New York 
City. In second place is the Charles B. 
Knight agency of the Union Central, with 
$28,188,012. while third is Johnson & 
Higgins, Prudential and Home Life rep- 
resentatives, with $23,121,847. 


PRU ANNUAL MEETING 
The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Prudential will be held on 
Monday, January 11, at the home office 
in Newark. 








Hartford Times Sends 
Financial Editor Here 


WATCHES VALUATIONS’ DRAMA 





Writer Believes Commissioners Sincere 
and With Statute Backing; Some 
Opposition At Home 





The importance with which the com- 
missioners’ convention this week was re- 
garded by Connecticut newspapers was 
illustrated, by the presence here of Cedric 
Foster, financial editor of the Hartford’ 
Times, especially assigned to cover the 
meetings. The Eastern Underwriter asked 
him, at the conclusion of the convention, 
for his size-up of the situation. His views 
follow: 

I came to New York to cover the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners because of the intense interest 
evinced in the decision to be reached 
by the Committee on Valuations of Se- 
curities and in the action of the conven- 
tion on the report of the committee. The 
Hartford Times, as a paper, has taken 
no editorial stand on this question. In 
my daily column, “Local Financial Top- 
ics,” I have attempted to present both 
the December 31 and June 30 arguments, 

Sees No Personal Motive 


Summed up in brief, Commissioner 
Dunham’s stand seems in my opinion to 
be actuated by his (or legal counsel’s) 
interpretation of the Connecticut stat- 
utes. The commissioner believes that the 
Connecticut statutes require December 
31 figures be used. In this belief he is 
nct actuated by any personal motives, 
but is simply acting as an agent or en- 
forcer of Connecticut law. Viewed from 
this standpoint his logic is irrefutable. 

Whether the law should be changed is 
another matter. There are some who 
believe it lies within the Connecticut 
commissioner’s power to make a more 
liberal interpretation of the law. Be- 
ing a layman in this respect I do not feel 
capable of analyzing the insurance code 
as it affects this principle. My own per- 
sonal belief is that considerable hardship 
will be worked upon many companies 
fundamentally sound as far as the theo- 
retical value of their securities are con- 
cerned; and not the market value viewed 
from a long range standpoint, if Decem- 
ber 31 figures are used. 

“On the other hand, Commissioner 
Dunham’s position cannot be assailed 
successfully if he is to give a strict in- 
terpretation of the law. 


Some Opposition in Hartford 


“It has recently’ become known that 
opposition to Commissioner Dunham’s 
stand has arisen in several influential 
quarters in Hartford. My impression of 
the attitude of Hartford companies fa- 
voring the December 31 position is that 
they feel they have been exceedingly 
conservative in their investments in the 
past; that they did not plunge into the 
bull market of 1929, but maintained a 
fair equilibrium during that period of 
hectic buying. This conservative policy 
has enabled them to build up a structure 
which they believe will successfully with- 
stand the present period of depression. 
If some companies have not followed 
such a course I feel that Hartford com- 
panies do not want to be placed in the 
position of pulling out chestnuts from the 
fire for them.” 





A. G. BORDEN ADDRESSES AD MEN 


Albert G. Borden, second vice-pres! 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance S0- 
ciety, who is national chairman for Lite 
Insurance Day in National Thrift \Veek: 
addressed the Life Group. of the Insut 
ance Advertising Conference at the Ho 
tel Pennsylvania on Wednesday. M* 
Borden told the advertising managers 
how they could cooperate with the plans 
for Life Insurance Day and the adver 
tising conference will prepare the a¢ 
vertising copy for that event and other 

. wise further the publicity plans. 
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Francis V. Keesling 
Named Counsel Head 

SUCCEEDS GEORGE B. YOUNG 

Alfred Hurrell Elected Vice-President of 


the Association; Harry C. Bates 
Re-elected Secretary-Treasurer 





Francis V. Keesling, vice-president and 
general counsel of the West Coast Life 
of San Francisco, was elected president 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel at the association’s annual meet- 
ing at the Hotel Astor this week. He 
succeeds George B. Young, general coun- 
sel of the National Life of Vermont, who 
has headed the organization the past 
two years. Other officers elected were 
as follows: 

Vice-president, Alfred Hurrell, vice- 
president and general counsel of the 
Prudential; secretary-treasurer, Harry 
Cole Bates, assistant general counsel, 
Metropolitan Life, and assistant secre- 
tary, Miss Mildred E. Drinan. The as- 
sociation’s executive committee, all mem- 
bers of which have been re-elected, in- 
cludes: Louis H. Cooke, general coun- 
sel, New York Life, chairman; Samuel 
Davis, John Hancock; Joseph Conwell, 
Penn Mutual; Clyde P. Johnson, West- 
ern & Southern; David Kay, Jr., Mutual 
Benefit, and all officers ex-officio. 

The new president was born and edu- 
cated in California and was graduated 
from Stanford University with an A.B. 
degree. He later became an attorney- 
at-law. For more than twenty vears he 
has been associated with the West Coast 
Life and. predecessor companies as direc- 
tor, vice-president and gencral counsel. 
He was chairman of the Legal Section, 
American Life Convention, 1915-16, and 
has been vice-president of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Counsel since De- 
cember, 1929. 

A feature of the meeting was the read- 
ing of a resolution on the death of Guil- 
ford A. Deitch of Indianapolis, who 
passed away in November. Mr. Deitsch 
was long prominent in legal circles in 
life insurance and was one of the organ- 
izers of the Reserve Loan Life. An 
amendment to the association’s constitu- 
tion in regard to membership was also 
passed. 

Two new members were elected to 
membership in the association; J. Thos. 
Gurney, associate general counsel, Bank- 
ers National Life; and Frank Dully, at- 
torney of the Travelers. 

There was considerable discussion in 
regard to a proposed resolution that 
neither president nor vice-president of 
the association should be re-elected after 
having served one’year. The resolution 
was not passed but will be brought up 
again at the spring meeting of the asso- 
ciation. 

Extracts from several of the papers 
which were given at the meeting are 
printed elsewhere in this issue. 





DISABILITY PETITION 


: The executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, meeting in New 
York this week, adopted a resolution pe- 
titioning the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners to withdraw the 
mandatory requirement that disability be 
Presumed to be permanent from lapse of 
time. This petition was presented to the 
commissioners Wednesday. 





EQUITABLE LUNCHEON HOST 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
was host to the Insurance Commission- 
ers’ Convention and the press on Wed- 
nesday at luncheon at the Hotel Penn- 
Sylvania, following the close of the com- 
Missioners’ meeting in New York. The 
Invitation was conveyed to the conven- 
tion at the session on Tuesday by the 
former Minnesota commissioner, John A. 
Hartigan. 





LIFE OFFICE CONFERENCE 
The executive committee and officers 
of the Life Office Management Associa- 
tion held a meeting and luncheon at the 
Hotel Astor on Wednesday. 


BARRY HEADS PASSE CLUB 

James Victor Barry, third vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life and for- 
mer insurance commissioner of Michi- 
gan, to whom a large testimonial dinner 
was given Wednesday evening at the 
new Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
was elected president of the Passé Club, 
an organization of former insurance 
commissioners, while the commissioners 
were in this city the early part of this 
week for their customary December 
meeting. Clare A. Lee of Portland, for- 
mer Oregon commissioner, was elected 


‘secretary. 





TO NAME LIFE COMMITTEE 


The National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners has no life insurance 
committee at the present time and it was 
decided at the meeting this week in New 
York to appoint one. 





Community Property 


(Continued from Page 9) 


her husband’s death, the entire commu- 
nity property is vested in her. The hus- 
band alone has the management and 
control of the community property. With 


-respect to real estate, the wife must join 


in all deeds or encumbrances or other 


transactions. As to personality or intan- 
gibles, the husband can do everything 
except make a gift thereof of his wife’s 
communal interest without her consent. 
Such a gift remains valid unless upset 
by the wife. 

Wife’s Community Interest 

Life insurance policies naturally have 
been included with personal property and 
intangibles. The courts have held that 
in instances where the premiums of poli- 
cies have been paid from communal 
funds and where the principal sum is 
payable to a beneficiary other than the 
wife or the husband’s estate, the trans- 
action is one of gift as to the wife’s 
community interest. Where the benefi- 
ciary is designated as such for a valu- 
able consideration such as: money lent 
or services rendered, this is not the case. 
The husband may alter the beneficiary of 
a life policy, the premiums of which are 
paid exclusively from community funds, 
without the wife’s consent, but such 
change of beneficiary is ineffectual as 
far as her communal interest is con- 
cerned, where she does not give her con- 
sent to such change and desires to upset 
the change. 

As mentioned, the effect of these at- 
tempted transfers is to make a gift of 
the wife’s community interest, not void, 
but voidable at her election. An insur- 


ance company is justified and protected 
in paying the proceeds of a policy to the 
named beneficiary, provided, of course, 
it has never received notice of the wife’s 
claim under the statutory provisions re- 
quiring her assent to all gifts of commu- 
nity personal property. 
Rights of Husband 

While alive, of course, the husband, 
under the law, has the exclusive manage- 
ment and control of the community per- 
sonal and intangible property. Even 
though the wife be made the beneficiary 
of an insurance policy and the commu- 
nity pays the premiums thereon, the in- 
sured husband is entitled to collect the 
cash surrender value of the policy upon 
its maturity or before. He is entitled 
to conversion privileges, and he may 
borrow thereon, employing the funds in 
any way he desires. 

The same rule follows as to the pro- 
ceeds of accident policies, health policies, 
fire, and all other policies paid during the 
insured’s life, the principal payments of 
which are made during the insured’s life. 
With resnect to the principal payments 
made under an accident policy because 
of the death of the insured, the rule is 
the same 2s set forth as to life nolicies. 

In conclusion, insurance companies 
have nothing to fear from the commu- 
nity property law of California. 
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A WELCOMED COMPROMISE 

The best news of the week is the fact 
that the controversy concerning the con- 
of the Missouri 
State Life has been adjusted by mutual 
agreement. This is good news because 
the fight for control of the stock and 
proxies was not only being waged among 
the stockholders but in the newspapers 
as well. Such publicity was harmful to 
all life insurance companies and had a 
bad reaction. There was, therefore, a 
great sigh of relief all through the life 
insurance world that a compromise had 
been reached. 


trol and management 





LONG DISTANCE LIABILITY 
Probably no advertisement has at- 
tracted more attention in the insurance 
business this year than that of the Aetna 
Life and Affiliated Companies, run in 
The Eastern Underwriter last week, 
bringing out the point that in compen- 
sation and liability insurance, protection 
is sometimes needed by the assured long 
after the policy term has expired. Out 
of its loss files the Aetna Life cited nine- 
teen cases to prove this. Hundreds of 
such cases are available, but those brief- 
ly described by the Aetna Life are of a 
type familiar enough to be recognized 
by any casualty insurance man. 

When the Aetna Life’s claim depart- 
ment was informed on November 1/7, 
1915, of a compensation claim under one 
of its policies it little knew that for a 
period of forty-five years the policyhold- 
er in question would be paid insurance 
proceeds, if he lives that time. Yet that’s 
the fact. The injury was the loss of both 
hands, entitling him to full compensation 
for life. In the sixteen years since this 
accident happened this claimant has been 
paid $8,273, and it is estimated that pay- 
ments will continue for twenty-nine 
years more. 

Another case cited is that of a man 
killed by a fall from a scaffold in Feb- 
ruary, 1917. In the next fifteen years 
his widow received $5,257 from the in- 
surance company, but it is estimated that 
payments must continue for nineteen 
more. In brief, the total time 
of protection for this policyholder’s de- 
pendents was thirty-four years. 

In another case a man lost both his 
eyes. As a result, the 
pany must furnish protection for a pe- 
riod of four decades. 

In these days when a month may be 
an important period of time in the finan- 
cial life of some insurance companies it 
is disturbing—to use a mild word—when 
these hidden, long distance compensa- 
tion or liability losses are contemplated. 


years 


insurance com- 


Surpluses are difficult to build up; they 
are easy to tear down. The Aetna Life 
and Affiliated Companies are among the 
most able and careful of the underwrit- 
ers, which makes one shudder to think 
what will happen in the future as the 
result of some of the present day under- 
writing by reckless companies, or of 
those who are not only incompetently 
managed but are financially weak. 

The Aetna Life says correctly that the 
examples of payments over a long period 
of years which it offers for considera- 
tion of the production forces of America 
illustrate the importance of placing in- 
surance in a company that will be do- 
ing business a generation or two from 
now. It could not offer more effective 
illustrations. 





EARTHQUAKE-FIRE LOSSES 

The adoption of a new earthquake 
damage assumption endorsement by the 
Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pa- 
cific, effective January 1, will go a long 
way to clear up misunderstandings be- 
tween the assured and insurers which 
follow large earthquake losses when, at 
the same time, there is a fire. Contro- 
versies over liability in these losses have 
arisen in all parts of the world, follow- 
ing the disasters. The fact that the Pa- 
cific Coast Board, the San Francisco 
Realty Board and the Insurance Brokers 
Exchange of San Francisco have ap- 
proved the endorsement should at least 
solve this earthquake-fire problem for 
California. The largest amount of earth- 
quake insurance in this country is writ- 
ten in that state. The endorsement re- 
vises rates downward automatically. At- 
tached to a fire policy the contract is 
converted into a combination coverage 
against loss from either or both of the 
two hazards. A big point is that the as- 
sured will be unable to collect twice 
under one risk. Rates are based on a 
70% average clause. 





Herman Forster of the firm of John- 
son & Higgins has resigned as as- 
sistant to President W. H. La Boyteau 
and will open a law office at 220 Broad- 
way, New York City. After being chief 
clerk in one of the leading law offices 
of New York Mr. Forster was made an 
Assistant United States District Attor- 
ney, one of the most able young men 
on the Federal staff. He is leader of a 
Republican district in the Bronx and has 
many friends in the insurance business. 

* * * 

Willis H. Booth, vice-president Guar- 
anty Trust Co., New York, was a recent 
visitor in San Francisco and while there 
attended a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 
Company, of which he is a member. 
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RODERIC OLZENDAM 


Roderic Olzendam, who as _ research 
director of the Social Insurance Com- 
mission of the Metropolitan Life, visited 
fourteen European countries last sum- 
mer studying social insurance, is one of 
the best posted men in the world on the 
subject of unemployment insurance. The 
commission which studied social prob- 
lems abroad was headed by the late Dr. 
Lee K. Frankel of the Metropolitan 
Life; the other member being James D. 
Craig, actuary of the company. Mr. 
Olzendam was born in Manchester, 

. H.; was graduated from Trinity 
School, New York; and then from the 
University of Vermont where ke was 
given the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Commerce and Economics. He served 
overseas in the Norton Harjes Am- 
bulance Corps, attached to the French 
Army. In 1918 he was an instructor in 
the Central Officers’ Training School, 
Camp Lee, Va. After the war he en- 
tered the employ of the Spanish River 
Pulp & Paper Mills, Ltd, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ontario, at that time the largest 
producers of newsprint paper in Can- 
ada; and was secretary of industrial re- 
lations. In 1927-28 he was European rep- 
resentative, Industrial Relations Counsel- 


ors, Inc., New York, at the League of 
Nations, International Labor Office, 
Geneva, Switzerland. In 1929 he was 


made director of the industrial relations 
division, Policyholders’ Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life. 

* * x 


John M. Laird, vice-president, Con- 
necticut General, and president of the 
American Life Convention; Walter E. 
Webb, executive vice-president, National 
Life of the U.S.A., a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Convention, 
were the guests of honor at a luncheon 
attended by the executives of St. Louis, 
Mo., members of the Convention at 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, recently. 

Mr. Laird and Mr. Webb made short 
talks, discussing general business condi- 
tions and the work of the American Life 
Convention. 

* x 

S. E. Whitman of the Industrial News 
Bureau, which is part of the E. Hofer & 
Sons organization, and which furnishes 
editorial comment and news service to 
about 12,000 small town newspapers, is 
attending the conventions this week. The 
headquarters of E. Hofer & Sons and 
the Industrial News Bureau are in Port- 
land, Ore. 

* * * 

H. Kenneth Cassidy, general agent of 
the Pacific Mutual, Houston, Tex., has 
the decoration of American Distin- 
guished Service Cross, with Oak-Leaf 
cluster. 





AVEY T. BAILEY 


Avey T. Bailey, Pacific Coast manager 
of the North British & Mercantile group, 
and vice-president of the Pennsylvania, 
Mercantile and Commonwealth, is chair- 
man of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters’ Pacific Coast committee. 
Born in Rochester, N. Y., he began his 
insurance career in the local agency of 
Paul B. Gaylord & Co., Denver. Later 
he became an examiner of the local 
board and subsequently special agent for 
the Home F. & M. He then went with 
the New Hampshire Fire as special agent 
in the Rocky Mountain field, and in 1912 
was appointed department manager. He 
consolidated the department of New 
Hampshire and County Fire with that of 
the Providence-Washington, Boston, and 
Old Colony Insurance Companies, repre- 
sented by J. F. D. Curtis on June 1, 
1916, under firm of Curtis & Bailey and 
following the death of Mr. Curtis in 
May, 1917, he was appointed sole man- 
ager for Pacific Coast Department of all 
companies named, effective June 1, 1917. 
He resigned as manager of the above 
companies and was appointed (effective 
June 1, 1922), manager Pacific and Moun- 
tain departments of North British & 
Mercantile and allied companies. 

* * x 


W. E. Mallalieu, general manager of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
who has been a member of the Bergen 
Lodge (N. J.) Masonic organization for 
more than thirty years, has been made 
chairman of the program committee of 
the lodge’s seventy-fifth anniversary 
which will take place on January 14. The 
event will be attended by a large num- 
ber of insurance men from Hudson and 
Essex Counties. 

* * x 


Sir Clarendon G. Hyde, deputy chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Railway, a Lon- 
don subway system, director of Pearson 
& Dorman Long, Ltd., and chairman of 
Vera Cruz (Mexico) Railways, Ltd., has 
been elected chairman of the Phoenix 
Assurance Co., Ltd., in succession to P. 
J. Pybus, M. P., who had to resign in 
consequence of his appointment to the 
National Cabinet as Transport Minister. 

+ + % 


Wallace E. Cox, formerly well known 
as a concert baritone, and who has been 
a member of the brokerage firm of Cox 
& Cox, is now associated with the Actna 
Life at 110 East Forty-second Street, 
New York City. 

* * x 


Philip St. George Cooke, secretary of 
the Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, has 
been elected president of the Richmond 
chapter of the Virginia Society, Sons 0 
the American Revolution. 
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Hartford Personalities 
W. Ross McCain, vice-president of the 
Aetna (Fire) has been elected president 
of the Hartford Golf Club. He is a 
brother of Charles S. McCain, one of 


New York City’s 
bankers. 

Secretary Olaf Nordeng of ‘the Atito- 
mobile Insurance Co., Hartford, is con- 
st.ucting a new home in West Hartford. 
It will be of Normandy type with tow- 
ers, turrets, but not a moat. Nordeng 
has matched his ingenuity against the 
builders and has on exhibition in his 
present home a miniature model of the 
new house complete in most respects. 

Edgar Beck, Cuban insurance man, has 
been a resident of the Bond Hotel, Hart- 
ford, for a time, with his wife and 
mother. He came to negotiate for new 
representations in Cuba. A Princeton 
graduate and a world traveler, he finds 
Cuba much to his liking, and confesses 
that he has seen and heard more rhumba 
and tuba in New England than in Cuba. 

An interesting golf match recently was 
that in Pinehurst between Vice-Presi- 
dent J. K. Hooker of the Standard Fire 
and Automobile of Hartford and E. N. 
O’Beirne, Southern manager of those 
companies. Hooker won. 

George Jones, vice-president of the 
Rossia, caught a sand shark in front of 
his cottage at Chalker Beach, Conn. 

D. Gordon Hunter, agency vice-presi- 
dent of the Phoenix Mutual, has opened 
“The Hunter Estates” on Mountain 
Road. This real estate development rep- 
resents locations of extreme charm sit- 
uated on the mountain side. Mr. Hunter 
is a devoted horseman and he has en- 
ticingly advertised his land as a paradise 
for equestrians; and that’s what it is. 

Dan Case of the Travelers claim de- 
partment is becoming quite a lecturer in 
Hartford and thereabouts—Stillman F. 
Westbrook, vice-president of the Aetna 
Life, returning from the West, believes 
the farmer is heading for promising op- 
portunities—John W. Longnecker, adver- 
tising manager of the Hartford Fire, has 
made a ten strike with his agents’ hand- 
book. J. M. Parker of the accident and 
lability departments of the Aetna Life 
has returned from Bermuda. The insur- 
ance section in Hartford nearly tripled 
their Community Chest contributions 
this year. Herman Maercklein of the 
Scottish Union & National is loaded with 
talent, including some good enough for 
the concert stage. William BroSmith of 
the Travelers is now president of the 
Hartford Chamber of Commerce. The 
Silas Chapman agency, one of Hartford’s 
oldest, is being entirely reorganized. 

Hartford’s Wampanoag’s Club was the 
Scene of an interesting dinner party late 
in November when Guv_ Carpenter, 
George Nichols and E. Stevenson (of 
London) were entertained by Mr. and 
Mrs. H. J. Parker. Mr. Parker is an 
assistant secretary of the fire depart- 
ment of the Automobile Insurance Co. 
and is highly respected for his re-insur- 
ance ability and general fire insurance 
knowledge. . 

Recently, Clarence T. Hubbard, assis- 


most distinguished 


























tant secretary of the Automobile Insur- 
ance Co., journeyed from Hartford to 
Springfield, Mass., with his legerde- 
main tricks, and lectured before the 
Men’s Club of the First Congregational 
Church. His audience contained nearly 
all the executives of the Springfield 
F. & M. 
* * & 
Some Chicago Personalities 

Allan I. Wolff, of the old Chicago local 
agency of Klee, Rogers, Loeb & Wolff, 
who has recently been elected a member 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
is one of the few insurance men who is 
something of an expert at the ancient 
game of curling. While of recent years 
he has devoted most of his athletic prow- 
ess in another Scotch game to wit: golf, 
his ancient experience enables him to 
slide the new balloon ball out of a sand 
pit with celerity and dispatch. He can 
also hold his own with most anyone but 
Bill Tilden at tennis. His oldest son, a 
graduate at Dartmouth, is a student at 
Northwestern University Law School 
but perhaps one of the other two boys 
may follow their father’s footsteps in 
the insurance business. 

The Hosmer family which directs the 
destinies of the old established firm of 
R. W. Hosmer & Co., have cornered two 
most important insurance organization 
jobs in Illinois. P. B. Hosmer is presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Under- 
writers and his brother, Rockwood Hos- 
mer, has just been elected president of 
the Illinois Association of Insurance 
Agents. The other brother, “Bob,” is 
secretary of the Excelsior Insurance Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., having deserted Illinois 
some five or ten years ago leaving the 
plum orchard entirely open to the other 
brothers without competition. Rockwood 
Hosmer brings to his important field of 
activity a thorough knowledge of or- 
ganization work and an energy and en- 
thusiasm which should bring results of 
great benefit to the business in the im- 
portant state of Illinois. 

Fred J. Sauter, Cook County manager 
of the Aetna (Fire) Insurance Co., for 
many years, has served for the past year 
on the executive committee of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce where his 
thorough knowledge of Chicago and its 
needs has been of real value to that 
great civic organization. Mr. Sauter for 
many years has been nationally promi- 
nent in automobile insurance affairs. Mr. 
and Mrs. Sauter spent Thanksgiving 
with their young son, a student at 
Lawrenceville Academy. 

* € & 


Authority on Poetry 


Earl E. Fisk, Green Bay (Wis.) agent, 
is an authority on old English poetry. 
Before the insurance business intrigued 
him he was a professor of English at the 
University of Wisconsin. He is nation- 
ally known as chairman of the Public 
Relations Committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. 


Son of College President 

J. A. O. Preus, four years governor of 
Minnesota, and now vice-president of 
W. A. Alexander & Co., Chicago, is the 
son of a noted Lutheran minister. His 
father, who died several years ago, was 
for a long time president of Luther Col- 
lege at Decorah, Ia. and was one of 
the best known and influential Norwe- 
gian educators in this country. Two of 
the brothers of Governor Preus are min- 
isters, but he is a lawyer by education. 
He obtained his first political experience 
as secretary to Senator Nelson of Min- 
nesota at Washington. Then he became 
executive clerk in the governor’s office 
at St. Paul, state insurance commission- 
er and governor. He went to Chicago 
six years ago. 


* * 
Fishing Foursome of Springfield 
F. & M. 


In Springfield, Mass., where insurance 
men take their fishing seriously, thev are 
nointing for pickerel. according to Pres- 
ident George G. Bulkley of the Spring- 
field Fire & Marine. For every New 
Year’s Day, come what may, a foursome 
of anxious anglers, braving the wintrv 
blasts, hies itself to a lake under lease 
near MHazardville, Conn., and_ there 
through the ice, proceed to pull in the 
sleek. slender beauties. 

The Springfield’s January First Fish- 
ing Foursome consists of President 
Bulkley, Vice-President Cruttenden, Sec- 
retary Hebert and Assistant Secretary 


Crowther. 
* x 


A Quail Shooter 

Quail hunting—and almost any other 
kind of hunting—will make Walter Lam- 
beth, agent and banker of Charlotte. 
N. C., nearly forget such prosaic things 
aS insurance premiums and compound 
interest. 

* * * 


Was an Adjutant General 
Ancel Earp of Oklahoma City, presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Association of In- 
surance Agents, about fifteen years ago 
was secretary to Governor Williams of 
that state. Later, he became adjutant 
general and served overseas as major 
during the World War. 
* * x 
A Boy Scout Organizer 
As an organizer of the Boy Scout 
movement Clyde B. Helm won consid- 
erable distinction in the Middle West. 
Today he is the secretary of the Insur- 
ance Federation of Minnesota with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis. He says in- 
surance agents are “good scouts, so it 
wasn’t much of a change after all.” 
* * * 


Once a R. R. Mail Clerk 
If you-want to know the location of 
any city, village or hamlet in North 
America blessed with a postoffice, ask 
Clyde B. Smith of Lansing, Mich., for- 
mer president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. He spent 
several years as a railway mail clerk 
and even today can tell you offhand the 
most direct rail route from Eastport, 
Me., to Timbuctoo, III. 
* kx 
Knows All About Edgar Wallace 
One of the greatest readers of detec- 
tive stories in the insurance business is 
Carl S. Lawton of Lawton-Byrne-Brun- 
ner, St. Louis, also president of the Mis- 
souri Insurance Council. 
* 
Was Member of College Faculty 
George E. Turner, president of the 
First Reinsurance Co. of Hartford, got 
his first job after leaving college as a 
professor of elocution, rhetoric and 
dramatic art at Monmouth College, Mon- 
mouth, Ill. The transition from that to 
the law and from the law to the insur- 


ance business was inevitable, so it seems.. 
* 


Raleigh (N. C.) New Mexican 
Colony 
Price Cross of Raleigh, N. C., an ex- 
ecutive of the Occidental Life and retir- 
ing president of the North Carolina In- 
surance Federation, is a native of New 


Mexico. Folks in that part of the coun- 
try generally “stay put,’ but his com- 
pany moved to Raleigh and Cross went 
along, together with thirty-five others. 
There is now a snug little New Mexico 
colony in the capital city of the Tar 
Heel State. His recreation is fishing. 
* ¢ @ 
Can Operate the Telegraph 
J. H. Doyle, general counsel, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, New York, 
began his career as a telegraph opera- 
tor and station agent of the Denver & 
Rio Grande Railroad at Silverton, Colo. 
* * * 


Was Clerk in Stockroom 
Cliff B. Morcom, vice-president of the 
Aetna Life & Affiliated Companies, 
Hartford, has been with the Aetna Life 
for nearly thirty years. He started work 
as a clerk in the stockroom. 
* 
Played Semi-Pro Ball 
Phil Bryden, vice-president of the Vic- 
tory Life, Topeka, Kan., used to be a 
coal miner and a semi-profesional base- 
ball player at Scranton, Kan. 
* « +£ 


Fine Arts Authority 
Tackson Cochrane, insurance commis- 
sioner of Colorado, is an authority on oil 
painting, Oriental rugs and music. 
x x 


Was “Red” Grange of 35 Years Ago 

C. H. Van Campen, president of the 
Fred L. Gray Co., Minneapolis, made a 
name for himself thirty-five years ago 
as quarterback on the University of 
Minnesota football team. He was the 
“Red” Grange of that decade. 

* * x 


Edited a Country Newspaper 

Jesse S. Read, insurance commissioner 
of Oklahoma, was for a long time editor 
of a country newspaper. Hunting and 
fishing are his chief recreations. 

x * * 

Once Worked in Pickle Factory 

When Jesse S. Phillips, former Super- 
intendent of New York State Insurance 
Department, former manager of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, and now president of the 
Great American Indemnity was living in 
Andover, N. Y., at the age of 20, he de- 
cided he wanted to study law in a uni- 
versity and to work his way through. A 
friend in Libertyville, Ill, near Wau- 
kegan, advised him that he thought there 
was a job open in a pickle factory in 
Libertyville. Mr. Phillips arrived in 
Chicago on Sunday morning; took a 
train for the little town; and on Mon- 
day morning was at work. The plant 
used a lot of salt which came into town 
in freight cars. His first work was 
shovelling off the salt. It was back- 
breaking work for a homesick boy and 
he has found no job since as difficult. 
He saved enough money to go to the 
University of Michigan. 

* 


Frazier Hunt Meets Insurance Men 

About twenty insurance men gathered 
at the Luncheon Club of Wall Street one 
day this week to meet Frazier Hunt, the 
war correspondent, newspaper and maga- 
zine writer, who is broadcasting about 
great celebrities on the radio hour of 
the New York Life. He told of his in- 
terviews with Gandhi, Lenin and other 
world figures, holding the close attes- 
tion of the crowd. Among those at the 
luncheon were Charles G. Taylor, Jr., As- 
sociation of Life Presidents; George E. 
Hayes, president of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York; Albert G. Borden, 
vice-president, and Assistant Advertis- 
ing Manager W. S. B. McNeary, Equita- 
ble; Advertising Manager Arthur Fisk of 
the Prudential; Theodore M. Riehle, 
Equitable; Second Vice-President Griffin 
M. Lovelace and Stratford Corbett, New 
York Life; Ralph G. Engelsman, Penn 
Mutual; Warren Ellis, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters; Harry Gardiner, 
John Hancock; Gerald A. Eubank, John- 
son & Higgins; Hart Darlington, U. S. 
manager Norwich Union; Mervin i 
Lane, Connecticut Mutual; E. W. Allen, 
New England Mutual; Clifford L. McMil- 
len, Northwestern Mutual Life. 
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Commissioners Approve New 


Classification of Fire Hazards 


Urge Use of Revised Schedule of National Board Which 
Reduces Classes From 28 To 26; New Wisconsin 
Classification Prepared With 15 Divisions 


The National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, meeting this week at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania in New York, recom- 
mended adoption by the various states 
of the revised classification of fire haz- 
ards of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters in the interest of national 
uniformity, accuracy and economy and 
also urged that states requiring classifi- 
cation use the actuarial bureau of the 
National Board for compilations. 

The fire committee’s resolution was 
presented by Harry W. Hanson, Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Illinois, chairman 
of the group. It reads as follows: 

“Resolved, that the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners ap- 
proves and recommends to the several 
State Insurance departments requiring 
classification, the standard classification 
by fire hazards as rearranged in the 
light of experience upon a basis national 
in character and approved by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
that the convention gives approval and 
recommends that the States requiring 
classification use the actuarial bureau of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
as far as applicable for its compilation 
and filing on a uniform basis in the in- 
terests of accuracy, economy and prompt- 
ness.” 

The fire insurance committee of the 
Convention also smeniiaed a sub-commit- 
tee consisting of Superintendent George 
S. Van Schaick of New York, chairman, 
and Commissioners John C. Kidd of In- 
diana and Charles D. Livingston of 
Michigan to investigate any intrusions 
of the fire and casualty insurance fields 
that may be made if the all-risks per- 
sonal property floater now being »re- 
pared by the Inland Marine Underwrit- 
ers’ Association is offered for sale in 
states where it is now not written. The 
motion to appoint such a committee was 
made by Joseph J. Magrath, chief of the 
rating bureau of the New York Insur- 
ance Department, who believes that the 
terms of this floater extend beyond the 
legitimate inland marine field. 


Barbour On Classifications 


Robert P. Barbour, United States 
manager of the Northern Assurance, ap- 
peared before the fire insurance com- 
mittee of the Convention at a meeting 
Wednesday morning on behalf of the 
National Board to seek approval of sev- 
eral changes in classification. He be- 
lieves that any classification of hazards 
should be national in character and in 
broad groupings; also on a logical and 
sensible basis. The twenty-eight classi- 
fications used by the National Board for 
several years has not proved to be what 
was expected. 

As a consequence a new schedule of 
twenty-six classifications has been pre- 
pared which incorporates a dividing line 
between universal and important fire 
hazards and others. It was determined 
that no segregated class should repre- 
sent less than 1% of the national pre- 
mium income. With the smaller number 
of classes Mr. Barbour believes that 
there will be less likelihood of errors in 
rating. In his opinion and in the opin- 
ion of the commissioners, too, uniform 
classification is most desirable. 

Commissioner Howard P. Dunham 
moved for a favorable report of the new 
classification by the fire insurance com- 
mittee and the motion was passed unan- 
imously. It was approved by the Con- 
vention itself without a dissenting vote. 
Those commissioners who attended the 


fire committee meeiing included Colonel 
Dunham, Commissioners H Harry W. Han- 
son of Illinois, chairman; Superintend- 
ent Van Schaick of New York; Com- 
missioner Kidd of Indiana, Commission- 
er E. Forrest Mitchell of California, 
Commissioner C. R. Horswell of South 
Dakota and Actuary W. P. Tate of the 
Kentucky Department. 
New National Board Classes 


The new sections of the revised Na- 
tional Board schedule of classifications 
include the following: 

Educational institutions. 

Residence property to include summer 
and winter homes. 

Warehouses of all kinds, including to- 
bacco, cotton, cotton yards and com- 
presses and wharves. 

Chemical workers including paint and 
pharmaceutical. 

Grain elevators and warehouses with 
cereal and flour mills, stock food facto- 
ries, grist feed and feed mills. 

Food and food products plants, brew- 
eries, distilleries, ice factories, wineries 
and sugar houses, sugar cane and beet 
sugar refineries. 

Hotels, boarding houses, 
Yo AE 

Public garages and airplane hangars. 

Lumber yards, wholesale, retail and 
mill, including forest products. 

Theatre, motion picture shows and stu- 
dios. 

Non-manufacturing sprinklered risks 
as distinct from manufacturing risks. 


Classes Eliminated Or Changed 


Those classifications which were elim- 
inated in whole or in part include the 
following: 

Tobacco barns, cotton compresses with 
warehouses and platforms communicat- 
ing; cotton yards and platforms not 
communicating; sugar houses, sugar 
cane and beet refineries; oil risks, vege- 
table and fish; grain elevators and ware- 
houses; tobacco warehouses; cotton 
warehouses, and dwellings and ‘outbuild- 
ings summer and winter only. 

A subcommittee of the fire insurance 
committee was appointed to consider fire 
rate classifications. The members in- 
clude Commissioners Dunham, chairman; 
Hansen, Van Schaick, Livingston and 
Harry ‘a Mortensen of Wisconsin. 

Commissioner Mortensen appeared be- 
fore the fire committee to tell of the 
new classification prepared by the Wis- 
consin Insurance Department as required 
by legislation passed this year in that 
state. When the new classification is 
adopted and placed in operation it will 
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probably not be changed for several 
years and will have to be followed by 
all fire companies doing business in the 
state. For that reason Mr. Mortensen 
wished to have the advice of the com- 
missioners and the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters as to the merits and 
shortcomings of the proposed schedule of 
classifications which the state fire rater 
has just prepared so that changes may 
be made now. 

The number of classes is reduced to 
fifteen and the Wisconsin Department 
believes that the schedule will be bene- 
ficial in determining fair fire insurance 
rates. The fire risks are classified as fol- 
lows: slow burning, moderate burning, 
free burning, intense burning, flash burn- 
ing, manufacturing and miscellaneous not 
otherwise specified; dwelling classes, 
seasonal, farm property, automatic sprin- 
klered risks, tornado and sprinkler leak- 
age. These classes are subdivided into 
frame and brick construction. 





PASSE CLUB AROUSES INTEREST 


Clarence W. Hobbs, former Massachu- 
setts commissioner, put in some good 
work at the commissioners’ meeting this 
week explaining a new club known as 
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the Passé Club whose membership is 
confined to ex-commissioners. There are 
now thirty-eight members; James Victor 
Barry is president and Clare Lee, Ore- 
gon, is secretary. The by-laws prepared 
by Mr. Hobbs as the club’s counsel are 
a masterpiece. 





INSURANCE INSTITUTE ELECTS 





William D. Winter of Atlantic Mutual 
Now Second Vice-President; Cox 
On Governors Board 


Election of William D. Winter, vice- 
president of the Atlantic Mutual, as sec- 
ond vice-president of the Insurance In- 
stitute of America, Inc., to fill a vacancy 
remaining since the last annual meeting; 
election of Douglas F. Cox, of Appleton 
& Cox, to fill Mr. Winter’s place on the 
board of governors, and election of three 
fellows marked the meeting of the board 
of governors of the institute at the Bank- 
ers’ Club Wednesday. Eleven members 
were present. 


The following were elected fellows of 
the institute: William A. McConnell, 
United States manager of the Century 
and A, K. Phillips, secretary of the Po- 
tomac. Howard Campbell, insurance 
counselor of R. B. Jones & Sons, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo., was elected a fellow 
by thesis. Mr. Campbell was an asso- 
ciate member and had submitted a thesis 
on “A Reporting Form for Use and Oc- 
cupancy Insurance.” The Home Indem- 
nity of New York was elected a cor- 
porate member of the institute, 





C. E. WARBURTON MARRIED 

C. Edgerton Warburton of Philadel- 
phia and Miss Marie Louis Hatch of De- 
troit were married last week at the home 
of the bride in Detroit. Mr. Warburton 
is the son of Major and Mrs. Barclay H. 
Warburton and a grandson of the late 
John Wanamaker. He is connected with 
the insurance brokerage firm of Robert 
M. Coyle & Co, Mr. and Mrs. War- 
burton will make their home in Phila- 
delphia in April after a honeymoon in 
Europe. 
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PERSONNEL and ACTIVITIES of 


U.S. CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


The Insurance Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is one of eleven service depart- 
ments of the National Chamber, eight of 
which represent divisions of business. In- 
surance is recognized by the National 
Chamber as an integral part of the na- 
tional economic structure. 

The primary objective of the Depart- 
ment is to give insurance policyholders, 
as represented by the business men of 
the country, a better understanding of 
the principles of insurance and the in- 
stitution which carries it on. The De- 
partment also is in a position and serves 
to convey to the insurance business the 
viewpoint of policyholders. A_ third 
function of my Department is that of 
affording to insurance a common meet- 
ing ground or clearing house for all 
branches of the institution. 

The major program of the Depart- 
ment, carried on by the staff under the 
direction of its Department Committee, 
lies in its endeavors to arouse business 
men to protect their own insurance in- 
terests. It has learned that business men 
appreciate the service rendered by in- 
surance, and, when correctly informed, 
are quick to respond on matters arising 
of a detriment to the companies and 
thence to themselves as_ policyholders. 
Accordingly, the activities of the De- 
partment have been built on general lines 
dealing with conservation of our human 
and property resources, insurance legis- 
lation and insurance education. 


Staff of the Department 


The work of the National Chamber’s 
Insurance Department is under the di- 
rection of Terence F. Cunneen. Mr. 
Cunneen became manager of the Depart- 
ment in April, 1928, following the res- 
ignation of James L. Madden, to become 
a vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life. Prior to Mr. Cunneen’s: connec- 
tion with the. National Chamber he was 
Deputy Superintendent of Insurance of 


Harris & Ewing 


TERENCE F. CUNNEEN 





New York state for four years. 

Mr. Cunneen was educated at LaSalle 
Academy and New York Law School, 
New York City, where he received the 
LL.B. degree. He is admitted to the Bars 
of the state of New York and the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. His 
experience as a lawyer in connection 
with insurance matters has especially 
fitted him for the activities being carried 
on under his direction. 

Arthur H. von Thaden, who is assistant 
manager of the Insurance Department, 
has devoted most of his business career 
to the insurance business. He came to 
the Department in 1926 from the Com- 
mercial Casualty where he was statisti- 
cian for three years and prior to that 
time was assistant statistician for the 
Fidelity & Casualty for three and one- 
half years. Mr. von Thaden studied at 
Lafayette College, New York University 
and Washington College of Law, receiv- 
ing the LL.B. degree from the latter. He 
is a member of the bar of the District 
of Columbia. In addition to his duties 
as assistant manager of the Department, 
he handles departmental matters dealing 
with legislation, as well as casualty in- 
surance and accident prevention. 


Taught Mathematics for Five Years 


H. Bernhard Lemon, assistant, came to 
the Department in 1927, after five years’ 
experience in teaching mathematics at 
Denison University and the University 
of Michigan, and one year as actuarial 
statistician with the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. Mr. Lemon studied at 
Denison University, the University of 
Chicago and the University of Michigan, 
receiving the A.B. degree from Denison 
and the A.M. degree from the University 
of Michigan. He handles departmental 
matters dealing with life insurance and 
health conservation, together with prob- 
lems of an actuarial or statistical nature. 

Hilmar J. Fox has been the assistant 
in charge of fire prevention and fire in- 
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surance activities of the National Cham- 
ber since February, 1930. Mr. Fox 
graduated from Albion College, receiving 
the A.B. degree. For one year he was 
employed in the inspection and rating 
department of the Kenneth L. Watkins 
General Agency of the General Accident 
in Detroit and then was transferred to 
that company’s U. S. home office in 
Philadelphia. Later, Mr. Fox became as- 
sociated with the Michigan Inspection 
Bureau, first as a fire insurance rater 
and then in charge of the unsprinklered 
risk underwriting report department, 
serving in the Detroit office for nearly 
six years and until his connection with 
the National Chamber. While connected 
with the Michigan Inspection Bureau he 
was associated with the Michigan Fire 
Prevention Association gaining valuable 
experience in the association’s public 
educational and town inspection activi- 
ties. 
The Department Committee 

Policyholders as well as representatives 
of the numerous branches of insurance 
are included in the Insurance Depart- 
ment Committee. Executives of fire, 
casualty, and life companies—stock and 
mutual—as well as agents, and educators 
unite with representative policyholders in 
the study of current insurance problems. 
The personnel of the committee for 1931- 
1932 is as follows: 

Chas. W. Gold, chairman, 
Pilot Life. 

George D. Markham, vice-chairman, 
W. H. Markham & Co., St. Louis. 

Guy FE. Beardsley, vice-president, 
Aetna (Fire), Hartford. 

S. Bruce Black, president, Liberty Mu- 
tual. Boston. 

William BroSmith, 
Travelers, Hartford. 

Lee J. Dougherty, president, Guaranty 
Life, Davenport. 

Philip J. Fay, Nichols & Fay, San 
Francisco. 

James S. Kemper, president, Lumber- 


president, 


vice - president, 
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mens Mutual Casualty, Chicago. 

Leroy A. Lincoln, vice-president, 
ropolitan Life. 

C. A. Ludlum, 
New York City. 

F. T. Moses, president, Firemen’s Mu- 
tual, Providence. 

Julian S. Myrick, manager, 
Life, New York City. 

J. Arthur Nelson, president, New Am- 
sterdam Casualty. 

E. . Ravenscroft, vice-president, 
by Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, 

Willits H. Sawyer, executive engineer, 
New York City. 

William D. Winter, vice-president, At- 
lantic Mutual. 


Met- 
11 West 42nd Street, 


Mutual 


Assist Surveys; Conservation 


In addition to its regular program, the 
Chamber’s Insurance Department also 
functions in connection with studies of 
the Chamber on matters in which the 
institution of insurance is directly con- 
cerned. For example, assistance has 
recently been given both to the Special 
Committee of the Chamber on Continu- 
ity of Business and Employment and 
the Special Committee on Employes’ Re- 
tirement Annuities in their respective in- 
vestigations of unemployment insurance 
and old age pensions or group retire- 
ment annuities—much of the material 
used by each committee in their reports 
having been collected and prepared by 
the Department’s staff. 

The Department yearly is quite active 
in efforts to reduce preventable waste 
through fire. The Inter-Chamber Fire 
Waste Contest conducted by the Depart- 
ment in co-operation with the National 
Fire Waste Council since its inception 
eight years ago shows most substantial 
results. Over 800 cities, at one time or 
another, have been enrolled in the com- 
petition. For the year of 1930, 341 of 
these cities representing 50% of the ur- 
ban population of the entire country ac- 
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tively participated in the contest. These 
cities showed a per capita fire loss in 
1930 of $2.74 as compared with an aver- 
age of $4.07 per capita for the entire 
United States. The National Fire Waste 
Council, the secretaryship of which lies 
in the Insurance Department, also is ac- 
tive in investigating specific features 
bearing on fire losses and in placing 
these investigations before the Chamber’s 
membership. 
Health Conservation and Fire Waste 
Contests 
Realizing that nothing is more impor- 
tant to the welfare and prosperity of 
the nation than the good health of its 
citizens, in 1929 the National Chamber, 
with the co-operation of the American 
Public Health Association, announced 
an Inter-Chamber Health Conservation 
Contest, which in many respects was 
molded after the Fire Waste Contest. 
The interest shown in the activity is 
evidenced by the fact that in 1930, the 
second year, 208 cities were enrolled 
and for 1931 there are more than 260 
participants. While certain figures show- 
ing tangible effects of the competition 
are not yet available, it is known that in 
many communities close collaboration in 
health work exists between local business 
men as represented by their chamber of 
commerce and the local health agencies. 
A noteworthy factor in the 1930 con- 
test was that every winning and honor 
city which had competed in 1929 showed 
a decided increase in score—in some 
cases as great as 30 or 40%—in spite of 
more rigid requirements. An outstand- 
ing service rendered to all contestants 
in the Health Contest consists of the 
field consultant work financed by a num- 
ber of life insurance companies and per- 
formed by technical experts of the 
American Public Health Association. An- 
other feature of the contest is found in 
the analysis that is made from the data 
submitted by each entrant and which 
serves as an inventory of each compet- 
ing city’s health assets. 
Insurance Legislation 
The National Chamber is peculiarly 
well organized to serve as a medium for 
bringing about collective action on mat- 
ters affecting the general welfare of 
business. With an understanding of the 
principles of insurance, business men are 
not slow in acting upon proposals inimi- 
cal to the insurance institution, and 
thence themselves as policyholders, when 
such are presented in the form of un- 
wise legislation. The National Cham- 
ber, being an impartial body acting for 
the general welfare of business, however, 
must always secure accurate information 
on all matters affecting business and then 
must present this information to its or- 
ganization members for their considera- 
tion and instructions before action can 
be taken. A number of legislative com- 
mitments of special interest to insurance 
are found on the Chamber’s program. _ 
Every year sees numerous proposals to 
increase special state insurance taxes. 
The Chamber is committed to a reduc- 
tion in these special insurance taxes and 
the establishment of equitable and uni- 
form principles of taxing policyholders 
through the insurance companies. The 
Insurance Department closely follows 
the progress of all measures looking to- 
ward increases in insurance taxation and 
through organization members in the re- 
spective states keeps business men in- 
formed of the inimical aspects of these 
measures. Twelve state legislatures con- 
sidered proposals for increases in insur- 
ance taxes in 1931, only two of which, 
in spite of the present depression, be- 
came laws, while in the District of Co- 
lumbia, through a new interpretation of 
the tax law, a reduction has become ef- 
fective. As a yearly supplement to the 
report made in 1924 by the Insurance 
Department Committee on insurance 
taxation and the resolution then adopted 
by the National Chamber, the Insurance 
Department also publishes yearly a fac- 
tual survey on the amounts of special 
state insurance taxes collected in the va- 
rious states and the amounts expended 
for operation of the various state insur- 
ance departments. 
Financial Responsibility Laws 
For some years efforts have been made 











in a number of states to provide state 
insurance funds as a means for assur- 
ing financial responsibility of motorists. 
The Insurance Department has consist- 
ently expressed its opposition to such 
bills and now recognizes that the basic 
principles involved in the so-called 
financial responsibility laws are equitable 
and conducive to improving safety con- 
ditions on our streets and highways. At 
present financial responsibility laws have 
been enacted in eighteen states. 

Always the National Chamber stands 
for self-regulation in business as con- 
trasted with excessive governmental con- 
trol. Bills providing for monopolistic 
state workmen’s compensation insurance 
funds are yearly occurrences and yearly 
are opposed by the National Chamber. 
Only one state has created such a fund 
since 1915. The Insurance Department 
also is keenly interested in the trend of 
workmen’s compensation benefits and 
publishes yearly in comparable form a 
digest of the benefits under the laws of 
each state. The Department likewise as 
part of its program encourages enact- 
ment of automobile certificate of title 
legislation, the adoption of uniform ar- 
son legislation, and, in connection with 
its educational work in accident preven- 
tion, the adoption of the Uniform Ve- 
hicle Code. 

Insurance Education 

As a continuation of its service to or- 
ganizations and individuals, the Depart- 
ment has issued a number of bulletins 
on special insurance subjects which are 
believed to be of interest and educational 
value to policyholders. In addition nu- 
merous service requests are constantly 
being received by the Department from 
member organizations and_ individuals. 
In order that member organizations may 
develop most efficient insurance services, 
the Department constantly urges and as- 
sists in the formation of balanced in- 
surance committees consisting of repre- 
sentative insurance men and _ policyhold- 
ers. Its educational activities also in- 
clude the fields of fire prevention, health 
conservation and accident prevention. 


Federal Suit Here On 
Loss Payable Clause 

ACTION IS TO REFORM POLICY 

Judge Coleman Orders Standard Marine 


to Cite Reasons Why Unnamed 
Liens Should Void Policy 








A question of law involving reforma- 
tion of a policy is presented to the 
United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York in the 
case of Jacob Greenstein, as assignee of 
Plainfield Drivurself Co., Inc. et al, 
against the Standard Marine of Liver- 
pool. The policy covered against loss or 
damage on account of fire, lightning, 
transportation, theft, robbery and pilfer- 
age. 

The Plainfield Drivurself Co., Inc., the 
assured, claims that the policy in suit 
was originally written containing the fol- 
lowing loss payable clauses: 

“Loss, if any, on De Soto cars payable 
to J. P. Stoltzfus of Coatesville, Pa., as 
interest may appear. Loss, if any, on 
Ford cars payable to Annis-Patterson, 
Inc., of Paterson, N. J., as interest may 
appear.” 

Also that upon delivery of the policy 
the assured called the attention of the 
insurer’s agent to the fact that the cars 
were not fully paid for, but that the as- 
sured had given notes for the balance 
remaining unpaid on the cars, and had 
inquired of the said agent if it was nec- 
essary to include in the policy the “loss 
payable clause,” in view of the fact that 
the assured had obligated itself in any 
event to pay the notes for the unpaid 
balance due on the cars. 

The assured also claims that it further 
inquired of the defendant’s agent if the 
assured’s interest under the policy was 
properly protected by eliminating the 
“loss payable clause,” to which the agent 
stated that the assured’s interest under 
the policy could probably be protected 
with the elimination of the clause, and 
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that thereupon the clause was stricken 
from the policy by the agent. 


Company Holds Policy Void 


A loss occurred and the company re- 
fused to pay on the ground that at the 
time the policy was applied for and de- 
livered there were liens upon the cars, 
and that the policy was at all times void, 
The insurer further denies the plaintiffs’ 
version with respect to the elimination 
of the “loss payable clause” and alleges 
that it is not liable under the policy in 
view of the liens and encumbrances on 
the cars: 

Araction was then brought by the 
assured’s assignee and the payees orig- 
inally named in the policy as plaintiffs, 
for a reformation of the policy so as to 
reinstate the “loss payable clauses” and 
thereby offset the defense set up by the 
insurance company. United States Judge 
Frank J. Coleman has directed the in- 
surer to advise the plaintiffs in advance 
of the trial what specific liens and en- 
cumbrances it claims avoided the policy 
and upon which the defendant relies un- 
der its defense to the action, and to par- 
ticularize its version of the manner in 
which the “loss payable clause” was 
eliminated from the policy. 

The plaintiffs are represented by Alex 
Davis of counsel. The defendant ap- 
peared by Bigham, Englar, Jones & 
Houston, its attorneys. 





KENTUCKY RATE INCREASE 


It appears as though efforts of the 
Kentucky Actuarial Bureau to increase 
rates on tenth class unprotected proper- 
ties used for all business purposes, not 
including residences, farm properties, 
schools or churches, will result in litiga- 
tion, following refusal of George H. 
Parker, manager of the Kentucky Ac- 
tuarial Bureau, to withdraw the increase, 
at a conference of Parker, Attorney Gen- 
eral Carmack, Clell Coleman, state au- 
ditor ; W. P. Tate, actuary for the state 
insurance department, and Assistant At- 
torney General M. B. Hollafield, held in 
Frankfort last week. Carmack demanded 
that the increase, which will average 8%, 
it is said, be withdrawn. Afterward ina 
brief discussion the auditor advised that 
a suit would be filed in the Franklin Cir- 
cuit Court to prevent the increased pre- 
mium being collected. 





AUTO COMPREHENSIVE FORM 

It is expected that the fire company 
comprehensive automobile policy will be 
made available for use in the East by 
the National Automobile Underwriters 
Association when the new rate manual 
is issued early next year. This policy 
will exclude liability for loss of use and 
depreciation and also pilferage of tools, 
robes and personal effects, war risk. con- 
version and confiscation. The collision 
section of the policy will probably pro- 
vide for either a $50 or $100 deductible 
clause as full cover collision is generally 
too expensive. Otherwise all common 
hazards, other than liability and property 
damage, will be insured for a single pre- 
mium. 





AGENTS’ LUNCHEON HERE 

President William B. Calhoun of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
and other members of the agents’ Inter- 
state Underwriters’ Board committee 
were luncheon guests last Friday of the 
executive committee of the Fire Insur- 
ance Agents’ Association of the City of 
New York at the Drug & Chemical Club. 
Besides Mr. Calhoun the guests included 
Harry R. Manchester of Cleveland, Ly- 
man Drake of Chicago and Walter H. 
Bennett, secretary-counsel of the Na- 
tional Association. 


OVERLAPPING CONFERENCE 

The fire, marine and casualty confer- 
ence at the New York Insurance Depart 
ment on overlapping of the writing 
powers of these three classes of com- 
panies which had been scheduled for 
Monday afternoon of this week, was 
postponed until today at 2 p. m., because 
of the conflict of the original date with 
the opening session of the gathering her¢ 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. 
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Agents Pleased With 
I.U.B. Conference 


EACH OBTAINS OTHER’S VIEWS 








Alleged Rate Cutting Not as Prevalent 
as Feared; 1.U.B. Holds Annual 
Meeting Here 





Although no definite agreements were 
reached, the conferences last Thursday 
between a committee of the Interstate 
Underwriters Board and a committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents were productive of considerable 
progress toward the elimination of fric- 
tion between the agents and the I.U.B. 
One conference lasted for several hours, 
closing just before midnight at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, and both the agents and 
the company representatives had a full 
opportunity to understand each other’s 
problems and to remove some of the 
misunderstandings which have existed 
with respect to I.U.B. operations. 

At the Waldorf-Astoria dinner con- 
ference the National Association was 
represented by Harry R. Manchester of 
Cleveland, chairman of the agents’ I.U.B. 
committee; Lyman Drake of Chicago, 
and Walter H. Bennett, secretary-coun- 
sel of the National Association. Presi- 
dent William B. Calhoun of Milwaukee 
was present at the earlier conference in 
the day with the company men but was 
attending the Connecticut Association 
convention at Bridgeport when the eve- 
ning session met. 

The special committee of the I.U.B. to 
confer with the agents consisted of the 
following: Harold V. Smith, vice-presi- 
dent of the Home; Paul L. Haid, presi- 
dent of the America Fore Companies; 
A. H. Witthohn. secretary of the Globe 
& Rutgers; F. P. Hamilton, president of 
the Queen: Sheldon Catlin, vice-nresi- 
dent of the Insurance Co. of North 
America: J. N. Waller, secretary of the 
Aetna (Fire) and chairman of the I.U.B. 
advisory committee. and Tohn R. Du- 
mont, manager of the I.U.B. 

Rate-Cutting Denied 

‘the agents’ main objection to the 
1.U.8. in tne past nas been tnat it has 
promoted hre rate-cuttng through tie 
plan o1 average.rates On multipie loca- 
uons. ‘Lo this the company representa- 
tives reply that there 1s no rate-cutung 
as such and that the premiums on 1.U.b. 
business amount to only about lu% otf 
the total business which could be writ- 
ten under 1.U.K. contracts and to con- 
siderably less than 1% ot the total nre 
insurance premiums of the country. 
‘bhererore tne ettect L.U.B. average rates 
have on the national rate structure 1s 
not great the companies contend. An- 
other wish of the agents is that the 
1.U.B. advisory rates be thrown open to 
more than one agent or broker so that 
competition for such business can be 
broadened. 

After the conference both Mr. Man- 
chester and Mr. Bennett expressed 
themselves as satisfied with the progress 
made. The agents feel that they under- 
stand better the position of the com- 
panies with respect to securing business 
through the I.U.B. and the company 
committee in turn obtained a first hand 
and friendly presentation of the pro- 
ducers’ reactions. 

Mr. Smith of the I.U.B. committee 
gave a report of the conference with the 
agents at the annual meeting of the In- 
terstate Underwriters Board held Friday 
in New York. This meeting was well 
attended as was also the governing com- 
mittee meeting the day before and other 
committee sessions last week. At the 
annual meeting W. Ross McCain of the 
Aetna (Fire), chairman of the govern- 
ing committee, gave a general resumé of 
the year’s activities and Manager Du- 
mont presented a detailed report of op- 


erations. B. M. Culver of the America 
Fore group submitted his report as 
treasurer. 


The new governing committee of the 
I.U.B. was not named at the annual 
meeting. It is customary to await the 


annual gathering of the Eastern Under- 
writers Association. 


Tax Cases Before 
U.S. Supreme Court 


ON THE REVENUE ACT OF 1928 





Involve Question of Date in Computing 
Fire-Casualty Companies’ Losses or 
Gains on Securities 





The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit has cer- 
tified to the Supreme Court of the United 
States two questions in companion cases 
relating to the basis to be used in deter- 
mining gain or loss on property sold by 
a stock fire insurance company for in- 
come tax purposes under the Revenue 
Act of 1928. 

In the case of The Insurance Company 
of the State of Pennsylvania v. Mac- 
Laughlin, Collector, etc., No. 547, the cer- 
tified question is: “If the basis to be used 
by an insurance company (other than a 
life or mutual insurance company) in 
computing ‘gain during the taxable year 
from the sale or other disposition of 
property,’ acquired before and disposed 
of after January 1, 1928 the effective 
date of the Revenue Act of 1928, be the 
fair market value of such property as 
of March 1, 1913, or other basis pro- 
vided by Section 113 of the Act, is the 
quoted provision (Section 204 (b) (1) 
clause (B) unconstitutional because it 
taxes capital?” 

The certified question in the other case, 
McLaughlin, Collector, etc., v. Alliance 
Co. of Philadelphia, No. 548, is: “Under 
the Revenue Act of 1928, is the basis to 
be used by an insurance company (other 
than a life or mutual company) in com- 
puting “gain during the taxable year 
from the sale or other disposition of 
property.” acquired before and disposed 
of after January 1, 1928, its fair market 


value as of January 1, 1928, the effective 


date of the Act?” 

The United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania de- 
cided these cases March 10, 1931, hold- 
ing in the Alliance case that the basis 
for determining gain or loss under sec- 
tion 204 of the 1928 Act on securities ac- 
quired by the company prior to January 
1, 1928, and disposed of after that date, 
was the value of the securities on Janu- 
ary 1, 1928. In the other case it was 
held that the clauses of the 1928 Act in 
question are constitutional and that the 
affidavit of defense of the defendant was 
sufficient. 





-NEW LOSS COMMITTEE 





North Carolina Field Club Names Com- 
mittee to Co-operate With Fire 
Companies’ Bureau 

The North Carolina Field Club has ap- 
pointed the following as members of a 
loss committee to work with the Fire 
Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, Inc.: R. 
H. Lewis, special agent, McAlister com- 
panies, Greensboro, and president of the 
North Carolina Field Club, ex-officio 
member; M. G. Hunter, special agent, 
Hartford Fire, Charlotte, chairman; J. K. 
Shannon, state agent, Firemen’s group, 
North Carolina Bank Building, Greens- 
boro, and J. W. Cheshire, special agent, 
Continental, Raleigh, , 





T. B. McCDERMOTT HONORED 


Thomas B. McDermott, vice-president 
of the Rossia of Hartford, has been elect- 
ed alderman-at-large of Hartford on the 
Democratic ticket and it is predicted that 
he will be elected president of the board 
of aldermen. This will place him in the 
position of acting mayor of Hartford 
when the mayor is out of town. 
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Santa Claus helps The 


ALLIANCE Agent sell four 


profitable marine coverages. 





THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Head Office: 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 








Russian Reinsurance 
Liquidation Ended 

EXPENSES WERE KEPT AT 54% 

After Payment of All Claims by N. Y. 


Insurance Dep’t Large Sum Will 
Be Transferred Abroad 








A motion to confirm the third report, 
audit and petition of George S. Van 
Schaick, Superintendent of Insurance, as 
liquidator of Russian Reinsurance of 
Petrograd, was heard by Justice Ernest 
E. L. Hammer at Special Term, Part I, 
of the New York County Supreme Court 
this week. The Superintendent’s report, 
covering the period from March 7, 1929 
to June 16, 1931, was filed in the office 
of the Clerk of New York County on 
November 23, 1931 and shows the pro- 
ceedings had and taken and things done 
by the liquidator, the income and assets 
received and on hand, the disbursements 
made and expenses incurred, as of the 
latter date. Counsel for the Russian Re- 
insurance stated to the Court that they 
had no objection to the report as filed 
and consented to the order of confirma- 
tion as requested. 

The United States branch of the Rus- 
sian Reinsurance was taken over for 
liquidation by the Superintendent of In- 
surance on August 8, 1925. The assets 
on August 8, 1925 amounted to $872,189. 
Additional income and assets received 
dows to June 16, 1931 amounted to $206,- 
236. The disbursements during the period 
of liquidation for claims paid, Federal 
income taxes and expenses of liquidation 
amounted to $128,887. The entire ex- 
pense of the Superintendent’s liquidation 
to June 16, 1931 was less than 5%4% of 
the assets and income of the company. 


All U. S. Claims Paid 


All claims based on the business of the 
United States branch of the company 
have been paid and the liquidator is now 
giving attention to the liquidation of for- 
eign claims filed with him prior to June 
16, 1931, which are based on transactions 
of the Russian Reinsurance Company by 
its home office and other foreign branch- 
es, as directed by a decision of the Court 
of Appeals handed down on February 
10, 1931. Such foreign claims remaining 
to be liquidated are estimated at the 
sum of $235,000, as shown by the Super- 
intendent’s last report. 

The report further sets forth that as- 
sets consisting of cash and_ securities 
amounting to $544,166, as of June 16, 1931, 
are available and ready to be transferred 
and paid over by the Superintendent to 
the surviving directors of the Russian 
Reinsurance, after setting up reserves 
for further expenses of liquidation, for- 
eign claims remaining to be liquidated 
and for taxes. Such payment of surplus 
assets was directed by the Court of Ap- 
peals in its decision of February 10, 1931. 





ROSSIA TO CUT CAPITAL 
Will Transfer $1,500,000 to Surplus, Thus 
Cutting $3,000,000 Capital 
in Half 

A special meeting of the Rossia of 
America stockholders will be held next 
Friday, December 18, in Hartford to vote 
on a recommendation of the directors 
that the capital of the company be re- 
duced from $3,000,000 to $1,500,000 and 
$1,500,000 transferred to surplus. This 
will be accomplished by lowering the par 
value of the stock from $10 a share to $5. 

In a letter to stockholders President 
Carl F. Sturhahn says that the gencral 
drop in security values has made heavy 
inroads upon the Rossia’s net surplus. In 
addition the decision of Insurance Com- 
missioner Howard P. Dunham that se- 
curity valuations for the annual state- 
ments must be made as of December 31. 
1931, has increased further the advisabil- 
ity of changing the capital structure. 
However, the capital change will not af- 
fect the total assets of the company an 
the equity of each individual stockholder 
will remain the same as heretofore. 
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A Tribute to CONNECTICUT 


VER the Indian Trail from Massachusetts 

came settlers with their shining axes to 
clear the forest for a new colony at Hartford. 
q ‘But do not cut that tree,’’ their Indian allies 
cried. *‘Each year when its leaves are as large as 
the ears of a mouse it tells us when to plant our 
corn.”’ So the colony grew up around this noble 
oak, and one day there came a crisis when the tree 
repaid the generosity of those who had saved its life. 
@ You remember the story. The royal governor of all 
New England descended upon Hartford. Its people 
must surrender their charter, he said; the charter 
by which the King himself had guaranteed their 
liberties. @ The eyes of Ropert Treat flashed 
fire. “Surrender the charter?’’ he cried. ‘‘ Never!” 
q The governor insisted. Suddenly, mysteriously, 
darkness fell upon the gathering; every candle had 
been snuffed out. When at length they were re- 
lighted, the charter had vanished. Only a handful 
of the loyal knew that it was hidden in the heart of 
the oak. For nearly two hundred years the Charter 
Oak continued to shed the benediction of its shade 
upon the grandsons and great-grandsons of those 
first brave colonists. Today in the State Library at 
Hartford you still may see a bit of its wood, framing 
the original charter which it hid so well.  ErHan 
ALLEN was from Connecticut, he whose ringing 
voice demanded the surrender of Ticonderoga ‘‘in the 
name of the Great Jehovah and the Continental 
Congress.’ @ NatHan Hate was from Con- 
necticut. A young school teacher, engaged to be 
married to a beautiful young woman, with every- 





| The above splendid tribute was broadcast to the Nation by GENERAL MOTORS | 
on November 2, 1931. All that we might add is that since 1810, the “Hartford” 
| has been a bulwark of strength through every conflagration and every crisis, keep- 
| ing faith with its policyholders and meeting its obligations promptly and fairly | 


thing to live for, he stepped forward when Wash- 
ington asked for volunteers to spy behind the British 
lines. Only a few days later the noose of the enemy 
was around his neck. Clear-eyed, unflinching, he 
faced the end. ‘‘I only regret that I have but one 
life to lose for my country,’ he said. Q These are 
the sort of men, and of women, with whom Con- 
necticut has enriched the history and life of the 
United States. If you would know her material 
products, look about you. The hat on your head, 
the clock on your mantelpiece, the silver on your 
table, the brass of your door-knobs, the thread in 
your clothes — all these and hundreds of others are 
the creation of the skill and ingenuity of the Nutmeg 
State. Even the tobacco that wraps your cigar comes 
from Connecticut. Q You must visit this state. 
Her roads are trails of beauty, winding through 
active cities, between great forests, along the shores of 
broad rivers. You will wish to see the steps down 
which IsraEL Putnam, Old Put, rode his horse to 
escape the British; the beautiful campus of Yale; 
the place where Err Wuitney built the cotton gin; 
the home of Marx Twatn; the industries of Bristol, 
Bridgeport, Danbury,. Waterbury, Meriden, New 
London; and the restful beauty of the shores of Long 
Island Sound. Q The towers of the great insurance 
buildings at Hartford are, in their own way, the 
most impressive sight of all, for they are symbols of 
the faith of all America. From every city and town 





and crossroads men send a part of their savings to 
Connecticut for the protection of their families and 
homes. Q Connecticut is the custodian of a 


great trust; no other state deserves it more. 
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W. C. North Re-elected 
Connecticut President 


CONVENTION AT BRIDGEPORT 





Mrs. C. W. Rice Retires as Secretary- 
Treasurer After Nine Terms; Case 


On Credit Limits 





More than 125 persons attended the 
thirty-third annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut Association of Insurance Agents 
last Thursday at the Hotel Stratfield in 
Bridgeport. President Walter C. North 
of Bridgeport was re-elected and the 
other officers for 1932 are: vice-president, 
D. Felcher Alvard, Winsted; secretary- 
treasurer, Arthur Bradshaw, Bridgeport; 
honorary vice-presidents, Louis H. Ar- 
nold, Willimantic, and Frank W. Brodie, 
Waterbury; national councilor, James L. 
Case, Norwich, Conn. Mrs. Charlotte W. 
Rice of New Haven, who for nine suc- 
cessive years was secretary-treasurer of 
the Connecticut Association, refused re- 
election. She is one of the most popular 
persons in the agency field in Connecti- 
cut and has been of, inestimable value to 
the association. She was voted the sin- 
cere thanks of the agents for her fine 
work and during the banquet President 
North presented her with a suitable gift. 

The regional vice-presidents elected 
included the following: Fairfield County. 
Arthur M. MeCov. Stamford; Hartford 
County, Fred H. Williams, Jr., Hartford ; 
Litchfield County. Ennis B. Mallette, 
Torrington; New Haven County. Thomas 
A. Sturgis, New Haven; Middlesex 
County. Robert B. Brainard. Middle- 
torn: New London County. Henry L. 

3ailey. Tr.. New London: Tolland Coun- 
ty. Enos Penny, Stafford Svrings ; Wind- 
ham County, Stanley J. Sumner, Willi- 
mantic. 


Membership Now 433 


In his annual report President North 
pointed out how the Connecticut Asso- 
ciation has reached its quota in the five 
year development plan of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents with a 
total membership now of 433 members 
in four years, or one less than the time 
allotted. 

Telling of schemes of various organi- 
zations to take insurance coverage away 
from the regular local agency channels 
President North said: 

“If there has been one outstanding ac- 
complishment of the year it is in con- 
nection with. the problem of fictitious 
fleets. Your association has worked 
with the commissioner of insurance un- 
ceasingly in that direction and real tan- 
gible results have been obtained. We 
believe that the results obtained will ac- 
crue to the benefit of practically every 
member of the association. As one 
thing is accomplished, however, other 
difficulties crop out. Undoubtedly many 
are aware of the efforts of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Company, through their All 
State Insurance Company, to obtain 
business in the state of Connecticut. 

“This company is not licensed to do 
business in Connecticut, yet they have 
circularized all their stockholders and are 
doing everything they can to extol the 
advantages of doing insurance business 
with this mail order house. Another re- 
cent project which has been launched to 
take away from the agents of the state 
of Connecticut some of their legitimate 
business is that of the Inter-Fraternity 
Conference, apparently endeavoring to 
get the fire insurance covering on the 
chapter houses located throughout the 
country. The premiums for insurance on 
chapter houses in the state of Connec- 
ticut run into many thousands of dol- 
lars a year. This is simply another 
scheme which, if not curtailed, will mean 
= loss to many of our mem- 

ers. 


Branch Office Agents 


“Just what the future of the local 
board is to be in the larger cities is a 
problem. Speaking from my own nar- 
row experience in Bridgeport, it is safe 
to say that within the past ten years 
there have not been five qualified indi- 





viduals who have set themselves up in 
the insurance business on an independ- 
ent basis. During that same period it is 
conservative to state that there have 
been appointed by companies maintain- 
ing branch offices in Bridgeport a mini- 
mum of forty agents. I do not recall 
that any of these agents appointed by 
the branch offices have joined the 
Bridgeport Association. 

“These individuals, so to speak, have 
simply a company complex, and not a 
national complex. It costs them nothing 
to go into business because they are fur- 
nished with desks, telephone, steno- 
graphic help, and every other item that 
the real service agency is called upon to 
pay for itself. The only problem of 
these branch office agents has been that 
of the collection of premiums since most 
of them have not invested capital. If 
the automatic cancellation of policies for 
non-payment of premiums is accom- 
plished, that last obstacle in the way of 
agents of this type will have been re- 
moved. 

“With the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters and the casu- 
alty companies concerning themselves so 
greatly with the matter of acquisition 
costs, it is difficult to understand how a 
general agent of a casualty company re- 
ceiving general agent’s commissions on 
a substantial volume of business can give 
up his own office and identity and go 
into the branch office of a casualty com- 
pany on not better than a _ regional 
agent’s commission and make several 
thousands of dollars a year more profit. 
I am informed that has actually occurred 
in Bridgeport in the past year. Any 
casualty company executive will tell you 
that the cost of obtaining business 
through a branch office is greater than 
through a general agency. The matter 
of branch offices is an important one and 
is having the active attention of the Na- 
tional Association.” 


Unusually Fine Addresses 


Following the business reports A. C. 
Deisseroth, of Syracuse, N. Y., who was 


in charge of the recent membership drive 
of New York State Association, gave a 
resume of the campaign conducted in 
that state by which 149 new members 
were secured and many old members re- 
instated in a three days’ drive. He stat- 
ed the system used in New York state 
had been adopted and put into use by 
some fourteen other states. 
Automatic Cancellations 

A discussion of the subject, “The au- 
tomatic cancellation of insurance policies 
for non-payment of premiums” was con- 
ducted by James L. Case. After a state- 
ment of the plan by Mr. Case there was 
discussion from the floor. One or two 
members voiced the opinion that the re- 
sponsibility for the collection of pre- 
miums rested with the agents and they 
had plenty of time to collect and that 
the companies were to blame if too much 
time was allowed to agents. A sugges- 
tion was made that local boards could 
solve the collection evil problem if they 
would through credit associations as done 
in some places. 

Following the discussion this resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That the members of the 
Connecticut Association of Insurance 
Agents in convention assembled in 
Bridgeport, Thursday, December 3, 1931, 
heartily endorse the action of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
in appointing a special committee to 
study and consider the subject of ‘Auto- 
matic cancellation of fire, casualty and 
surety policies for non-payment of pre- 
mium,’ and it is the sense of this meet- 
ing that our officers be requested to co- 
operate with the National Association’s 
committee in every way possible in the 
hope that some very definite action may 
be taken by fire and casualty companies 
in connection therewith, at an early 
date.” 

Stoeckel Speaks 

Robbins B. Stoeckel, commissioner of 
motor vehicles for Connecticut, spoke on 
the “Necessity of education relative to 
motor vehicle accidents.” He outlined 
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x A Guiding Star * 


CCORDING to the old Christmas 
story, three wise men saw a star in the 
East which served to guide them in 


A guiding star in the form of high ideals of 
business ethics and service is a great asset 
to any business man, especially if he is en- 
gaged in selling insurance. 
that the world is suffering today can be 
largely attributed to a general lack of con- 
fidence and impaired vision. 


Set yourself a “guiding star” upon which 
you can rely to set your course for the com- 
ing year. May your New Year be a happy 


The 


Carolina Insurance Company 
WILFRED KURTH, Pres. 
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the plans and work of the Connecticut 
department, stating the problem was with 
the 15% of the drivers who caused acci- 
dents, of which about half were of the 
over-confident type and half of the timid 
persuasion. He stressed courtesy in 
driving and respect for law, even in 
trivial matters. 

At the dinner in the evening Mayor 
Edward T. Buckingham of Bridgeport 
welcomed the agents to the city and 
there was an entertaining talk by John 
Walters, a humorist, of Nichols, Conn. 
Professor Pierre Zampiere, of the 
Bridgeport Junior College, who was a 
boyhood friend and companion of Pre- 
mier Mussolini of Italy, gave personal 
reminiscences and an estimate of the 
character of Italy’s leading statesman. 





MARTIN SUCCEEDS HOLLAND 





Missouri Dep’t Fire Examiner Becomes 
Deputy Superintendent; Holland 
Returns to Law Practice 
A. C. Martin, for the past three years 
connected with the Missouri Insurance 
Department as an examiner of fire com- 
panies, on December 5 was sworn in as 
Deputy Superintendent of Insurance to 
succeed Joseph F. Holland, who recently 
submitted his resignation to Governor 
Henry S. Caulfield. Mr. Holland plans 
to enter the practice of law in St. Louis, 
Mo., with his father, Matt Holland, who 
has law offices in the Holland Building, 

Seventh near Olive Street. 

Originally Mr. Holland had planned to 
leave the department on January 1, but 
he will go to St. Louis as soon as he 
can transfer to Mr. Martin many mil- 
lions of dollars of securities now in his 
custody. These securities belong to va- 
rious insurance companies and have been 
deposited with the Insurance Department 
for the protection of policyholders. 

Mr. Holland explained that the change 
in his plans- was due to the fact that 
some legal business in St. Louis demands 
that he go to that city prior to January 
1. He will move his family to St. Louis 
within the next few days. 

Before entering the insurance depart- 
ment Mr. Martin was for ten years con- 
nected with the State Department of 
Finance as a bank examiner and deputy 
commissioner. He is from Kahokia, Mo, 
and at one time was engaged in banking 
in that city. The retiring deputy com- 
missioner is regarded as a potential can- 
didate for the Republican nomination for 
attorney general. 





FIRE MUTUALS MERGE 


Federal Mutual and Twin Mutual Con- 
solidate as the Federal Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. 

President James S. Kemper has an- 
nounced the consolidation of the business 
of the Federal Mutual Fire and _ the 
Twin Mutual Fire following special po!- 
icyholders’ meetings of the two compa- 
nies. The merger plan had previously 
received the unanimous approval of the 

two boards of directors. 

“This merger,” said President Kem- 
per, “will provide the policyholders of 
both companies with the protection of 
larger assets and surplus, a wider dis- 
tribution of liability and will make pos- 
sible the handling not only of additional 
kinds but larger amounts of instrance 
for our policyholders. The consolidation 
will also make possible additional econo- 
mies in operation eliminating the need 
for separate offices, double records, dt- 
plicate printed material and duplicate li- 
cense fees in the various states.” 

The consolidated companies will be 
known as the Federal Mutual Fire an‘ 
will rank as one of the strongest mutu’! 
companies writing fire insurance and al 
lied lines with more than $72,000,000 1n- 
surance in force. 








NORDSTERN DIRECTOR RETIRES 

General Director Hans Riese of the 
Nordstern group in Germany will retire 
at the end of the current year. He wil 
be elected a member of the board in of 
der to retain his knowledge and experr 
ence for the companies formerly undef 
his management. 
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Shallcross Elected 
President of E. U. A. 


ANNUAL MFETING IN NEW YORK 





N. B. & M. Manager Here Was For- 
merly Executive Committee Chair- 
man; Other Officers Named 





Cecil F. Shalicross, United States man- 
ager of the North British & Mercantile, 
was elected president of the Eastern Un- 
derwriters’ Association at the annual 
meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on 
Tuesday. Mr. Shallcross was formerly 
chairman of the executive committee. 
The other officers elected are as follows: 
vice-presidents, Ralph B. Ives, president 
of the Aetna (Fire), and J. Lester Par- 
sons, president of Crum & Forster; 


CECIL F. SHALLCROSS 


treasurer, Bernard M. Culver, vice-presi- 
dent of the America Fore companies. 

The meeting was splendidly attended 
and lasted from noon until after four 
o'clock. Reports of committees were re- 
ceived and accepted and there were dis- 
cussions of several problems. The Pied- 
mont Fire of Charlotte, N. C., was elect- 
ed a member and the Great National 
Fire of Washington, D. C., resigned from 
the association. 

Mr. Shallcross, who has been chairman 
of the E. U. A. executive committee for 
the last year, is one of the outstanding 
leaders in the fire insurance business. A 
keen, logical thinker, a fine and convinc- 
ing speaker and a company execu- 
tive of the first rank he will make 
a fitting successor to Mr. Milligan. 
Mr. Shallcross had formerly been 
president of the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange and of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters; as well as 
having been chairman of the executive 
committee and also of the committee on 
laws of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. 

Mr. Shallcross spoke at length a few 
weeks ago before the annual convention 
of the Pennsyivania Association of In- 
surance Agents. On that occasion, one 
of the few times he has spoken recently 
outside of company organization meet- 
ings in New York, he registered an ex- 
cellent impression with the producers by 
his clear and understandable presenta- 
tion of current fire insurance problems 
affecting agency-company relations. 

An Englishman by birth, Mr. Shall- 
cross gained his early insurance experi- 
ence in that country. He was born in 
1872 in the County of Cheshire and be- 
gan his insurance work in the Liverpool 
branch of the Commercial Union in 1891. 
Two years later he became connected 
with the Royal. He served in the Liver- 
pool office of the latter company for four 
years and then spent three years in the 
Calcutta office. 

In 1900 Mr. Shallcross came to New 
York and was soon made manager of the 
New York department. His appointment 
as United States attorney of the Royal 
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came in 1918. He was appointed United 
States manager of the North British & 
Mercantile on April 14, 1919. In addi- 
tion to that post he is president of the 
Pennsylvania, the Mercantile of Amer- 
ica, the Commonwealth and the Home- 
land, all subsidiaries of the N. B. & M. 





ACCOUNTANTS ASS’N ELECTION 


E. P. Smith Again President; Joint 
Meeting at Hotel Roosevelt With 
Casualty Statisticians’ Ass’n 

The Insurance Accountants Associa- 
tion met jointly with the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Accountants and Sta- 
tisticians on Tuesday at the Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York, to discuss company 
problems in their respective fields. E. P. 
Smith, secretary, Norwich Union Fire, 
was re-elected president of the Insur- 
ance Accountants’ Association for 1932. 
Other officers re-elected were C. L. 
Henry, Tokio Marine & Fire, first vice- 
president; P. H. Pederson, Thames & 


Mersey, second vice-president; Frank R. 
Scott, New York Underwriters, secre- 
tary; S. W. Maasen, London Assurance, 
treasurer. On the executive committee 
D. R. Ackerman, secretary Great Amer- 


ican, and Hugh Thompson, secretary, 


Queen, retired from office and were re- 
placed by Myles Walsh, Great Ameri- 
can, and S. W. Swallow, New Hamp- 
shire Fire. 

The president of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Accountants is 
George D. Moore, comptroller, Standard 
Surety & Casualty. 





DATA ON RECEIVERSHIPS 


At an executive session of the Nation- 
al Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New 
York on Wednesday Commissioner 
Howard P. Dunham of Connecticut pro- 
posed that the Convention gather in- 
formation from all states on the status 
of companies now in the hands of re- 
ceivers., 
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And so is the Road to Bankruptey— 


Good intentions and strong resolutions, however often repeated, 
won’t improve your credit and collections position. 
to knuckle down and do something about it. 

Some suggestions are in this new booklet, one of our ways of 
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Commissioners Leave; 
Will Consult Counsel 


STUDY WHAT STATE CODES SAY 





‘Devlin Swamped by Questions Relative 


To Financial Statements to Be 
Filed in His State 





Many of the insurance commissioners 
left New York for their homes this weck 
extremely puzzled. The action of the 
convention in deciding for “convention 
values”—average values—is not manda- 
tory but merely a recommendation ; in 
brief the consensus of opinion of the 
commissioners’ meeting. Some of the 
commissioners will have to look up the 
law or consult their attorney generals 
before they are sure of their position. 
One of the commissioners quite positive 
that the law of his state would compel 
him to line up alongside vf Commission- 
er Dunham (he so voted in the conven- 
tion) was the commissioner of Wiscon- 
sin. 

As for Commissioner Dunham, he was 
the busiest man at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania this week as he was swamped with 
questions. Not only did they come pil- 
ing in from companies but from the 
newspaper reporters. The _ principal 
question had to with how his depart- 
ment would decide whether valuations 
filed with Connecticut are the correct 
valuations in view of the fact that most 
of the other states will use the conven- 
tion book values. Many stocks and 
bonds are inactive; these are not quoted. 
It is time there is available some spe- 
cialized services which sell such infor- 
mation. But the convention has not 
O. K.’d any such service. In_ response 
to the question Mr. Dunham said simply: 
“We shall be well advised.” 

Another question was whether Con- 
necticut would permit fire and casualty 
companies to amortize their bonds foz 
the Connecticut Department. His an- 
swer was “Yes.” ; 

Recently, there has been some deci- 
sion relative to the purchase of stock 
in an insurance company under mislead- 
ing circumstances. _ Some company ex- 
ecutives thought this week there might 
be a mix-up because of different De- 
partmental standards of valuation as a 
man might buy stock with the commis- 
sioners’ valuation in mind, and then learn 
of the different values applying to the 
company’s securities, as far as Connecti- 
cut appraisal is concerned. Could he sue 
the company for damages if he paid too 
much for the stock, having purchased on 
a basis of higher state insurance depart- 
ment valuations? Mr. Dunham refused 
to answer theoretical questions. He ad- 


mitted there were many angles to the | 


situation. He did not care at this time 
to answer all questions asked by the 
press, actuaries, lawyers and other inter- 
rogators. ; 

oor were much interested 
in reading a brief on the valuations sub- 
ject prepared for the Connecticut one 
partment by its counsel and which wa 
distributed to the commissioners com- 
mittee on valuation of securities. 





AGENTS’ LICENSES DATA 

Commissioner Howard P. Dunham of 
Connecticut told the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners at its 
meeting in New York on Wednesday 
that the committee on standardization © 
agents’ applications and licenses of which 
he is chairman will accumulate data on 
these matters through a_sub-committe¢ 
which will present its findings at the 
next meeting of the Convention. 





S. W. BOWSER RESIGNS 
S. W. Bowser has resigned as ie 
president and a director of Frank Z 
Hall & Co., Inc., effective December Jl. 
He has been connected with this insur: 
ance brokerage corporation since 19 
and has been a director since 1918. Mr. 
Bowser will spend his Christmas  holi- 
days in England and announce his fu- 
ture plans when he returns to this cout 
try. 
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P Cash Capital 


$24,000,000.00 


Net Surplus 
$36,398,755.35 
(Accumulated over 78 years) 
Surplus to Policyholders 
$60,398,755.35 


Additional Funds 
$38,936,368.00 


(Pro Rata Unearned Premiums) 


Reserved 


for miscellaneous accounts, taxes, dividends, 
and other obligations 


$12,754,865.55 
Assets 


Cash on hand, funds conservatively invested 
or current balances payable when due 








$112,089,988.90 
o 





OUT OF THE SKIES— 


comes a mighty dirigible. It has crossed oceans, combatted head- 
winds, outridden storms and come through unscathed. Strength 
and power scientifically applied and expertly controlled have con- 
quered the air. > The financial strength of The Home Insurance 
Company of New York has attained an unsurpassed height through 
the consistent building up of a financial reserve capable of outriding 
the strain of constantly occurring losses and the occasional 
heavy burden of conflagration. » Guided by the hands of 
experienced underwriters the policy of The Home is always safe, 


, _ sound and dependable. » » » » » 
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A Commissioner Who 





“Knows His Stuft” 





As Field Man For Fire Insurance Companies President Charles D. Livingston of 


National Convention of Insurance Commissioners Knew 
Agents and Assured In Ten States 


“The most trouble I ever got into was 
the result of telling the truth,” ruefully 
admitted Commissioner Charles D. Liv- 
ingston of the Michigan Department re- 
cently in recounting one of the more hu- 
morous incidents of his early career as a 
fire company field man before he became 
one of the nation’s leading insurance su- 
pervisors. 

But, no matter how much trouble it 
has cost, the president of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
has made truth something of a fetish in 
his dealings with his fellows in and out 
of the insurance business, with results 
that recommend it highly as a lifetime 
policy. Frankness and friendliness, 
maintains, pay bigger dividends in win- 
ning the lasting regard of one’s asso- 
ciates than almost any other combina- 
tion of qualities. The commissioner takes 
no credit for his elevation to the con- 
vention presidency or for his other 
achievements beyond a mild satisfaction 
that his simple principles of conduct, 
earnestly followed, have rewarded him 
with a legion of friends and all of the 
honors he cares for. 

College Days 

Mr. Livingston’s college days were 
spent at the Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege in Ypsilanti where he played on the 
football team for three years. He was 
a 160-pound left end in the days of the 
behemoth linemen of the flying wedge 
era. It was his gridiron experience which 
first threw him into close contact with 
Fred W. Green of Ionia, who, as Gov- 
ernor, was to appoint him state insur- 
ance commissioner. Young Green was 
student manager of the team, even then 
exhibiting the executive ability which 
eventually led to his election to two 
terms in the gubernatorial chair. 

The future Governor and the future 
Commissioner went from their college to 
their country’s service in the Spanish- 
American War. To the strains of “A 
Hot Time in the Old Town,” they left 
the quiet Ypsilanti campus for southern 
training camps. Mr. Livingston, in his 
own words, “fought in the Battles of 
Mosquitees and Poor .Food” at Chicka- 
mauga, with the 3lst Michigan Infantry, 
which was long quartered in this camp 
near Knoxville. 

A Teacher; Then an Agent 

Mustered out of the service, the young 
college man entered the teaching profes- 
sion for which his training at the nor- 
mal school’ had _ particularly fitted 
him, becoming principal of the East Side 
High School in Jackson. 

After a few years’ pedagogical exneri- 
ence, Mr. Livingston bought a small iocal 
agency in Jackson. Later, when the 
Dean schedule was introduced, he took 
a position with the Michigan Inspection 
Bureau, putting him into contact with 
field work for the first time. From the 
insnection bureau he went to the Spring- 
field F. & M. and later to the Common- 
wealth just after that company had been 
purchased by the North British & Mer- 
cantile interests and consolidated with its 
fleet. Within a few years he accepted 
a position with the Royal Exchange As- 
surance as state agent, advancing to 


he . ¥ 


By K. R. West 
Lansing, Mich. 


general agent in 1920 with a territory in- 
cluding several midwestern states. 
Met Agents in Ten States 
During his years in the field Mr. Liv- 
ingston constantly made contacts which 
resulted in life-long friendships. He 
traveled throughout ten states. His pol- 
icy was to acquaint himself not only with 
agents but with insureds. Many of the 
men with whom he has become asso- 
ciated politically since his appointment to 


CHARLES 


the commisioner’s office were met during 
this period. The commissioner recalls 
that one prominent state commission 
member, one of the few Democrats in 
Michigan public life, was so_ satisfied 
with the way in which an adjustment 
was handled that he told his manager of 
his varied enterprises to see that “Char- 
lie Livingston’s company gets part of the 
business on every property I own.” 

Elected Governor, Fred W. Green 
wanted the most suitable men to fill the 
important state positions. It was natural 
that he turned to his old college-mate 
as an experienced insurance man who 
could reliably head the insurance de- 
partment. Commissioner Livingston so 
iain justified his old friend’s faith 
that when Wilber M. Brucker, a Green 
appointee to the attorney general’s of- 
fice, was elected Governor the new ex- 
ecutive gave no serious thought to mak- 
ing a change in the insurance depart- 
ment administration. The commission- 
er’s outstanding work in the supervisory 
field, not only in Michigan but national- 
ly, had already brought him outstanding 
recognition. 


A Service Bureau 


As commissioner, Mr. Livingston has 


made the Michigan Insurance Depart- regards the objects of the hunt as his 


ment distinctly a “service bureau”: for 
the people. He opened a branch office of 
the department in Detroit for the first 
time, providing a means of easy contact 
with the Department for the insurance 
interests of the country’s fourth largest 
city. A resident of Detroit for twenty- 
two years, the commissioner continues to 
make his home there week-ends, giving 
his attention to the Detroit office for 





D. LIVINGSTON 


part of each week and spending the 
remainder of the time in Lansing. The 
Detroit branch is purely a conference of- 
fice as no records are kept there. The 
commissioner meets as many as fifty 
persons in a single day of conferences, 
however, and the office, he estimates, 
serves 40% of the people of the state. 

In administering department affairs, 
the commissioner has found it expedi- 
ent to divide responsibility with his dep- 
uties and divisional heads. He makes 
it an invariable policy never to over- 
rule a subordinate but, if he thinks a de- 
cision unwise, to convince his assistant 
that he has been in error in order that 
he may modify his own ruling. A max- 
imum of intelligent service has thus been 
obtained, the commissioner believes, with 
“buck-passing” and delays eliminated 
along with snap judgments. 

His Outdoor Experiences 

Despite his many sportsmanlike quali- 
ties and his early gridiron experience, 
Mr. Livingston has never gone in ex- 
tensively for active sports. He enjoys 
swimming but seldom golfs. He fre- 
quently pays visits to hunting camns be- 
cause he enjoys association with so- 


called outdoor men but he seldom car- 
ries a gun himself, perhaps because he 





friends also. His interest in sports of 
nearly all varieties is keen from the 
standpoint of a spectator but he con- 
fesses that he dislikes prizefighting and 
never, willingly, sits through an exhibi- 
tion of fisticuffs. 


The commissioner’s family life has 
been ideal. Mr. ard Mrs. Livingston 
have one daughter, Mrs. Thayer L. 


Parry, recent bride of a young physician 
who is now taking post-graduate work 
in his specialty. 


CAMDEN FIRE FOLDERS 








Attractive Advertising Literature Brings 
Favorable Comment; All Risks 
Auto Featured 
Some of the most attractive company 
advertising folders issued to agents this 
year have been prepared by the Camden 
Fire of Camden, N. J. They contain un- 
usual ideas on selling many of the well- 
known forms of protection and the art 
treatment is particularly noteworthy in 
commanding reader attention. Jerome 
B. Gray & Co. of Philadelphia is han- 
og the advertising work of the Cam- 

en, 

One of these folders deals with a stand- 
ard or comprehensive automobile policy 
which affords protection against fire, 
lightning and transportation risks; theft, 
robbery and pilferage; windstorm, hail, 
earthquake, explosion and water damage; 
also collision, upset and glass damage and 
likewise property damage. 

Other folders deal with motor truck 
contents insurance, personal effects float- 
ers, parcel post, fine arts, wedding pres- 
ents floater, musical instruments floater, 
all risks silverware policy, personal jew- 
elry, fur floater, windstorm insurance, 
six-in-one supplemental contract, rental 
value and business interruption or use 
and occupancy insurance. 





SHIPPING BOARD RESULTS 


More than $8,000,000 was carried in the 
marine insurance fund of the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation in Washington at the 
close of the fiscal year on June 30 ac- 
cording to the annual report of the 
United States Shipping Board. The 
fund insures vessels privately owned but 
in which the board has a financial inter- 
est and also vessels to which the board 
holds title. Original deposits have been 
augmented by premiums from policvhold- 
ers. Of the cash balance of $8,300,000 
on hand $3,800,000 is applied to privately 
owned vessels and $4,800,000 to Shipping 
Board tonnage. The report says that 
premium rates during the early life of 
the fund were too low, so rates subse- 
quently were adjusted in each case to 
be more consistent with loss experience. 





NEW AGENCY IN NEWARK 
P. Paul Paulsone and Harry Y. Merl- 
lor, who have been in the insurance field 
off and on for the nast five years, having 
been connected with several fire insur- 
ance agencies, plan to open a general 
insurance asency in Newark shortlv after 
the first of the year. They will han- 

dle all lines of insurance except life. 
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True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation: Faith in its Institutions: 
Faith in Yourself: Faith in the Present: and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon, and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History. that Just Judge of Humanity. reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is. always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven. 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation. and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year | A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.. and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two !housand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen"’. 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed. and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied. but such misfortunes. however 
hard for the individuals. are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door. and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 
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S. Y. Tupper, Jr., Writes a Novel 


Stories of Two Southern Families, One at Top, Other at 
Bottom Scale of Social Ladder, Told by Fire Insurance 
Man, Third of His Name with Royal Fleet 


Samuel Tupper, Jr., whose father is 
manager of the Royal and other com- 
panies in that group in the South, and 
whose grandfather, the late Samuel Y. 
Tupper, was manager for the Queen and 
at the time of his death dean of the 
Southern fire insurance fraternity, has 


written a novel which is published by 
Robert M. McBride & Co., New York. 
Called “Some Go Up,” it is a story of 
Southern tradition; the fall of an aris- 
tocratic Southern family with the co-in- 
cidental rise in fortune of a family of 
more humble birth. 


In Royal Office at Atlanta 

Samuel Tupper, Jr., is in the office 
of the Royal at Atlanta. He had an early 
leaning toward literature; at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia he was editor of 
“Red and Black,” magazine of the col- 
lege. University of Georgia gave him 
his degree a few years ago. .He showed 
talent in a short story published in Lib- 
erty. 

The title of his novel is based on the 
Uncle Remus jingle: 

Some goes up and some goes down, 
You'll git to de bottom all safe and 
sound. 

The scene is laid in Atlanta, home of 
the Ferrells. The family consists of the 
matriarchal Grandmother Ferrell, to 
whom family tradition is god; Charles 
and Agnes,- well-mannered; and _ their 
well-bred children, dependable Charles, 
beautiful Sylvia, plain Katherine, and the 
very much younger Richard. 


The Miller Family 

The “low-born” Miller family which 
takes the upgrade is dominated by Clara, 
with her relentless ambition to reach the 
social level of the gentry for whom she 
is seamstress. Jake, her likeable hus- 
band, becomes James when the family 
fortunes rise. Their son, Ray, grows up 
only to be killed in the World War. The 
two daughters are Eleanor and Rosalie. 

he opening scene draws in bold relief 
caste differences of the South. It is the 
début party of Sylvia. The Ferrells, 
poised and assured, receive the socially 
elect below stairs. Above, Clara, the 
debutante’s frock just completed, crouch- 
es, sullen and vindictive, to watch the 
guests and to wish that she were down 
there dancing. 

Failure of the bank in which Charles 
was a director and Jake a minor clerk, 
brought change of fortune to both fami- 
lies: brink of poverty to one, new op- 
portunity to the other. 

The story is about the effect of this 
change of status on the members of the 
two families. 

Grandmother Ferrell remains indom- 
itable throughout—nothing is of conse- 
quence save only the Ferrell tradition. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ferrell remain their sc- 
rene, charming selves. Charles breaks 
his engagement with a young woman of 
his own social status, becomes a medi- 
ocre lawyer, and sticks by the family. 


Sylvia Frustrated 

Sylvia is frustrated in her love for 
Tom Cooper, son of a blacksmith, who 
is anathema to her family. She wants 
to share the lean years with him in spite 
of parental opposition, but his ambition 
to become an architect is stronger than 
his love for her. She takes the easiest 
way out by marrying the rich and dull 
Albert Clinton. She fills un her time 
with social engagements, tolerates her 
husband who adores her, and enjoys the 
luxuries he showers on her, and the com- 
forts she can offer her family through 
his generosity. 

A beautiful, superficial, trifle malicious 
woman. Tom enters her life again 
when, returned from years of study at 
the Beaux Arts in Paris, he is called in 


to draw plans for her new home. Their 
love had not died nor was it ever ful- 
filled. She saw him again when he lay 
dying. 

Katherine, who said she had spent all 
her life “keeping out of mother’s way 
while I read books that weren’t suitable 
for young girls,” finds satisfaction in a 
position as librarian. A mild and proper 
romance sprang up between her and 
Jake, based on mutual love of books. 
The story leaves her content, brooding 
over a three months’ trip to Europe 
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which she has vowed to take. 
Scheming Clara 


From the time Jake came home and 
announced that he was to be cashier of 
the new bank, Clara begins to scheme. 
As one house is abandoned for a yet 
more pretentious one in a still more 
fashionable neighborhood, her grim de- 
termination to put the Ferrells in their 
place grows. Herself she keeps slim and 
handsome. She rode into society on the 
wave of Red Cross work and donations 
during the war, as many another socially 
ambitious woman did. Her glory reach- 
es its zenith at the début party of her 
own daughter Eleanor, who becomes en- 
gaged to young Dick Ferrell. The end, 
however, finds her still dissatisfied; her 
beloved son dead, her husband’s love 
grown into a tolerant affection. She who 
so loved the shiny surfaces of things 
had succeeded in covering her own crud- 
ities with only the thinnest of veneers. 

The writer has an easy, readable style. 
Mr. Tupper is frankly spinning a yarn 
and leaves his readers to supply their 
own character analyses. 

His best characterization is that of 
the Grandmother. The most effective 
scene is between the old lady and the 
young wife, Eleanor, now the mother of 
Charles Lee Tracy the third. Sweet and 
unspoiled, the girl had broken down the 
barrier of castes between herself and 
the rest of the family. 

Old Dowager Remains Adamant 

The Grandmother alone remained 
frigid. The scene follows the inevitable 
Southern family mid-day Christmas din- 
ner. Toward evening, they had scattered 
in groups, leaving the old woman alone 
in the house. Eleanor, dressed for a 
party, slips away from her own home, 
in one last attempt to make friends. She 
begs not to be “shut awav just because 
of a few old ancestors and oil paintings 
and things .. .” 

The old dowager stands firm to her 
inexorable law of breeding: “People in 
my time had certain rules for living, cer- 





N. F. P. A. Reports on 
Cities in the East 


TRENTON PREVENTION CODE 





Arson Squad in Schenectady; Water- 
bury, Conn., May Ban Wooden Shin- 
gles; Hazards Reduced Elsewhere 

Engineers of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association are constantly visit- 
ing all sections of the country in an ef- 
fort to keep fire fighting facilities and 
building codes up-to-date and efficient 
and to reduce abnormal fire hazards. 
During the last couple of months they 
have been:to a number of eastern cities 
and some of their reports on important 
localities follows: 

Ansonia, Conn. Our engineers visited 
this city for the first time last month 
and conferred with city officials and 
Chamber of Commerce executives. The 
drafting of a new building code has been 
completed and is to be submitted for 
adoption. Service charges imposed by the 
water company here for private fire pro- 
tection systems are so heavy as to al- 
most completely discourage such _instal- 
lations. There are practically none in the 
congested business district. As the struct- 
ural conditions in this district are very 
weak from a fire standpoint and the ab- 
sence of a fire alarm system and paid 
fire department make delayed alarms and 
slow response possible, the conflagration 
hazard is severe. 

Waterbury, Conn. During a recent visit 
to this city our engineers’ advocated an 
ordinance prohibiting wooden shingle 
roofs throughout the city limits. 

Elizabeth, N. J. Substantial improve- 
ments to the water system have been 
provided. Additional firemen and new 
fire apparatus have also been secured. 
The efforts of a Chamber of Commerce 
committee have resulted in a substantial 
reduction of the excessive annual service 
charges formerly imposed by the water 
company on private fire protection sys- 
tems. 

Other needs pointed out by our en- 
gineers are a modern building code, a 
fire prevention bureau in the fire depart- 
ment, a drill tower, new fire alarm ap- 
paratus safely housed, and an ordinance 
prohibiting wooden shingle roofs. There 
are large sections of the city where 
wooden shingle roofs offer severe con- 
flagration possibilities. 

Passaic, N. J. The fire prevention bur- 
eau of the fire department has been do- 
ing excellent work in spite of being 
greatly hampered by lack of proper or- 
dinances defining the powers and duties 
of the bureau. 

We have again appealed to local or- 
ganizations to work for the elimination 
of the very excessive charges for sprink- 
ler connections. It is clearly evident that 
these charges have militated against re- 
duced conflagration hazards in Passaic. 

Paterson, N. J. Our engineers conferr- 
ed with members of the fire prevention 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
here last month. The committee will 
work to secure the establishment of a 
fire prevention bureau in the fire de- 
partment and replacement of some obso- 
lete fire apparatus. Other needs in Pater- 
son are a fire department drill school 
and provisions for salvage work by the 
fire department. 

Trenton, N. J. The fire prevention code 
developed by the department of public 
safety in Trenton has been completed 
and is now receiving the consideration 
of the fire prevention committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Elmira, N. Y. Our engineers visiting 
Elmira last month report that a decrease 
in incendiary fires has been effected 
through more intensive investigations by 
fire and police officials. However, until 





tain delicacies, certain things they could 
and could not do. They didn’t need 
text-books on manners to teach them, 
they had it taught them from the cradle, 
I suppose they inherited the instincts.” 

Thus was the Ferrell tradition upheld. 


arrangements are made to provide better 
organized inspection work in the fire de- 
partment, improved training of its per- 
sonnel, a revision of the building code, 
extension of the fire limits, and improve- 
ments to the very weak structural con- 
ditions in the congested district a con- 
tinuance of the present unenviable fire 
loss record of Elmira may be expected. 

Rochester, N. Y. A comprehensive fire 
code has been drawn up and is now un- 
der consideration in Rochester. It is 
hoped the code wili be adopted before 
the end of the year. 

Schenectady, N. Y. An arson squad has 
been created in this city. Two detectives 
have been assigned to work with officers 
of the fire department investigating sus- 
picious fires, 





QUITS SELF-INSURANCE FUND 

The Lansing, Mich., Board of Educa- 
tion’s $100,000 self-insurance fund is to 
be abandoned and the fire and other in- 
surance on the public schools of that city 
will be placed with companies through 
local agencies. Members of the Lansing 
Association of Insurance Agents will di- 
vide the bulk of the business. They con- 
vinced the board of education that the 
self-insurance principle was too hazard- 
ous. 





ANNUAL HOLIDAY WARNING 

The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers has issued its annual warning 
against the use of inflammable holiday 
decorations of a character not approved 
by underwriters. Superintendent Wil- 
liam B. White of the Bureau of Sur- 
veys of the Board points out that many 
disastrous fires have started through the 
improper use of Christmas decorations. 





RECEIVE SILVER- MEDALS 

William Peters and Emil N. Sorgenfrei, 
members of William Peters agency, of 
West Farms, N. Y., and representatives 
of the Franklin Fire, have completed 
twenty-five years’ continuous service with 
the Franklin and were accordingly award- 
ed silver medals in recognition of the 
fact. The presentation of the medals was 
made by Harry E. Phillips, state agent. 





50 YEARS IN INSURANCE 

John J. Connor, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Insurance Co. of North Am- 
erica, on December 1 completed a half 
century of service with the company. 
‘the event was celebrated with a dinner 
at the Gulph Mills Golf Club, the official 
staff of the North America being present. 
Mr. Connor went with the company as 
an office boy of sixteen years. He be- 
came assistant secretary and treasurer in 
August, 1918, and was promoted to his 
present post in July, 1929. 





DIXIE WITH CHARLES AGENCY 
Charles E. Wickham, manager of the 
New York department of the American 
of Newark group, this week appointed 
the Charles Agency, Inc. & William 
Street, as agent of the Dixie Fire for 
Manhattan and the Bronx. Joseph F 
Fowler is underwriter for the Charles 
Agency. 





REPUBLIC IN NEW JERSEY 

The Republic of Dallas, Texas, !1as 
been authorized to transact business in 
New Jersey. The Republic was organ- 
ized in April, 1919, and has a cash cap- 
ital of $2,000,000. I. Jalonick is chairman 
Pe the Board and A. F. Pillet is presi- 
ent. 





Thomas M. Kirk, well-known Buffalo 
insurance man, has opened a general in- 
surance agency under his own name 10 
Hamburg, a suburb of that city. He will 
be assisted by Fred W. Cleland, for- 
merly with the Kinsey Realty Co. of 
Buffalo. 





BROKERS’ ASS’N TO MOVE 
The Insurance Brokers’ Association of 
New York, Inc., will move its headquar- 
ters on December 20 from the present 
location at 100 William Street to the 
twenty-ninth floor of the new building 
at 90 John Street. 
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fairness in loss adjustments—prompiness of settlements—these, 
no less than the Queen’s sound resources, have earned the con- 
fidence and esteem of the insuring public as well as the good 
will of agents. Although the Queen has paid out over one hun- 


dred and five million dollars net losses, no catastrophe has ever 
affected the Queen’s ability to settle every claim fairly—equitably. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








The Cellophane encased cigars now 
sold everywhere have been a saving of 
labor in that it has become unnecessary 
to hand out an entire box of cigars in 
first class cigar stands. It was the prop- 
er stunt, for sanitary reasons, formerly 
to avoid touching the individual cigars 
before the customer got them into his 
hands. In cheaper cigar stands it was 
the custom for the seller to grab one or 
several cigars under the case with hands 
and fingers, often not so clean, and hand 
them to the buyer, who, if he observed 
the dirty hands of the seller would re- 
fuse them. 

This phase of handling cigars at retail 
is one of the minor inventions that are 
more important than they seem to the 
average observer, and serve to save labor 
and time, as well as to prevent the spread 
of disease. Only those who have trav- 
eled outside of the larger cities, and have 
had to buy their smokes everywhere and 
anywhere, know what a relatively fine 
thing it is to buy cigars now “with a 
coat on,” also saving many cigars from 
breakage, and also obviating the neces- 
sity of stuffing your pockets with bulky 
leather cigar cases, especially as travel- 
ing men’s pockets are usually overstuffed 
anyway. 

* * x 
Passing of Frank J. Sullivan 

It was not long ago that I thought of 
dropping my old friend, Frank J. Sulli- 
van, of Niagara Falls, N. Y., a letter, 
asking him to tell me some amusing inci- 
dents in his life on the road as special 
agent of the Hartford in western New 
York, from 1897 to about 1918, when he 
retired from field work and bought an 
interest in a local agency at Niagara 
Falls. Later he hung up his shingle as 
an independent adjuster and earned the 
appreciation and good will of all the 
companies, for which he did excellent 
work. . 

He died recently of pneumonia, after 
a long and useful life. Frank was a man 
who had a large fund of dry humor and 
was excellent company at any gathering 
of fieldmen, whether at the hotels in the 
evening or over Sundays at some small 
“burg” where we happened to be ma- 
rooned, or at loss adjustment or associa- 
tion meetings. He told me of one ad- 
justment he had in a small town, off the 
beaten path, where a pompous friend of 
the claimant announced the coming of 
the claimant by saying: “Mr, ————— 
has come and is without.” Frank imme- 
diately said: “Without what?” much to 
the consternation of the assured’s friend. 

He had ‘thousands of good true stories 
on tap, and I wish I could remember 
one-tenth of them. Once at an associa- 
tion meeting at the old Frontenac Hotel, 
where we held our summer meetings 
from 1899 to 1912. I went to Frank’s 
room and he was treating the bell-bovs 
who were waiting on him and his friends 
with cigars and drinks. as he said that 
he believed in living and letting live. and 
wanted to give them a good time. There 


was an old popular song in those days, 
the words of which were, “Has anyone 
around here seen Kelly?” which we al- 
ways paraphrased by singing, “Has any- 
one around here seen Sullivan?” when 
he appeared with his smiling Irish face 
at any place we gathered for work or 
play. He made a face, but he liked it, 
nevertheless. Dear old Frank; another 
of God’s fine fellows gone! Our ranks 
are gradually thinning out, and soon we 
will all be gone. 
* * x 
New York State as Sauerkraut 
Producer 

The term, “Dutch as Sauerkraut” has 
since my boyhood been used as a phrase 
of derision or good-natured cussing, de- 
pending entirely on the personality and 
intent of the native Anglo-American 
using it against his fellow citizens of 
German birth or extraction. I well re- 
member when my dear old mother, long 
ago passed on, used to send me out to 
get a bowl of sauerkraut of extra fine 
strength and quality from a real German 
family in our, then considered, “swell” 
neighborhood. My companions (we were 
then all about ten to fourteen years old) 
would with devilish ingenuity wait for 
my return with the bowl heaping full of 
good kraut, and I would have to “run 
the gauntlet.” Lined up on either side, 
my companions would say with great 
gusto, although over half were of Ger- 
man descent, “O look at the Dutchie, car- 
rying sauerkraut. Sauerkraut Dutchie!” 

Stabs with a dagger or beatings with a 
club could not have wounded me more 
in those days, if you understand a boy’s 
feelings in such matters. I always tried 
to escape this painful performance when 
my mother talked of sauerkraut. This 
episode has never been pictured in 
Briggs’ famous cartoons of “When a fel- 
low needs a friend,” but might well have 
been, as an example of the cruelty in- 
flicted on boys by parents or grown-ups, 
entirely ignorant of the fact that to a 
boy this was a real tragedy. 

However, with this introduction, it is 
interesting to note that the Germans had 
a very valuable food-stuff in sauerkraut, 
and it has for centuries been used by 
them, not only as a pleasing table dish. 
but for its high vitaminic contents, and 
as an anti-acid, being used in cases of 
diabetes, intestinal trouble, etc., with 
success. Then Americans within the 
last twenty years discovered its useful- 
ness and commenced to exploit it. Dur- 
ing the war, when it seemed to be a 
crime to use a German word, it was bap- 
tized “liberty cabbage,” but it was plain 
old sauerkraut nevertheless. 

From an insurance point of view, the 
premiums we receive in New York state 
on the products of sauerkraut factories 
amount to a very considerable amount. 
The industry is centered around Geneva, 
N. Y., although cabbage raising is dore 
in a large extent in Madison, Oneida, 
Cortland and other nearby counties. Of- 
ficial figures show that of the 160,000 


tons of sauerkraut manufactured in the 
United States in 1928, 60,000 tons, or one 
hundred and twenty million pounds, ap- 
proximately, were: packed within com- 
paratively a few miles from Geneva, 
NL y 


Of the thirty or more kraw factories 
in New York state, twenty-five are lo- 
cated within fifty miles of Geneva. The 
hazards of collecting, cutting, placing in 
vats to ferment, drawing off and pack- 
ing are non-hazardous and risks are de- 
sirable from every point of view, as un- 
protected and protected light special 
hazards. So the despised “Dutch” food 
has come into its. own at last in this 
country. 

By the way, the manufacture of may- 
onnaise has increased so much in the 
last years that it is reported somewhere 
that over ninety million dollars worth 
of it was marketed in the United States 
last year. 

* * * 


The Late Louis F. Goule 

The late Louis F. Goule, general agent 
of the National Liberty and later sec- 
retary, traveled throughout the Eastern 
territory as special agent for many years, 
1885 to 1899, also in the South and por- 
tions of the West. He was a capable 
inspector and did not hesitate to enter 
into a friendly argument with an assured 
when the latter asked questions or. start- 
ed a discussion. Years ago, while in- 
specting a retail clothing store with the 
then agent of the Germania at Balti- 
more, John G. Rolker, now one of the 
leading agents in Baltimore, and a di- 
rector of the Great American Indem- 
nity of N. Y., the assured remarked re- 
peatedly that his rate was too high. 

Mr. Goule said nothing for awhile, but 
when the assured repeated this state- 
ment several times, Mr. Goule quietly 
said: “What do you charge for this 
suit?” The assured said, “Why, $40—but 
what has that to do with rate?” “You 
charge too much,” said L. F. G. 

“What do vou know about clothing, 
anyway ?” said the assured. 

“As much as you do about the rate, 
and mv opinion of the price on your 
goods is as xood as yours on the price 
you pay us in the way of rate.” 

Mr. Goule then told him that the cost 
of the merchandise was: based on cer- 
tein factors, material, labor, cost of mer- 
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chandise, plus a reasonable profit, just 
as the insurance rate was based on cer- 
tain factors, acquisition cost, loss ratio, 
taxes, managerial and field expenses, etc, 
going into details as to make-up of rate 
as to construction hazards, susceptibility 
of clothing stocks, etc., giving assured 
a good “picture.” 

He turned this dissatisfied and bellig- 
erent man into a permanent customer, 
the latter admitting that there “was more 
to insurance than he thought of” and 
that he now felt satisfied with rate 
charged as he understood it better. Mr. 
Rolker has often told me of this epi- 
sode, which happened about 1897, as an 
example of constructive publicity work. 
This method is a little better and takes 
more brains than “yes-ing” an assured 
and leaving his premises as soon as pos- 
sible as the easiest way out of a dilem- 
ma. More work like this nowadays on 
part of field men would accomplish a lot. 





F. B. Tuttle, for several years with the 
Insurance Co. of North America at the 
home office in Philadelphia, is now with 
the Atlantic Mutual in New York as head 
of the newly enlarged inland marine de- 
partment. 
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Errors and Omissions Policy 
Fulfills Important Function 


Equitable Fire & Marine Answers Agent’s Question on How 
Mortgage Companies Can Use This Coverage to Ad- 
vantage; Other Queries on, Supplemental Covers 


and Sprinkler Leakage Rates 


Questions of agents dealing with er- 
rors and omissions coverage, sprinkler 
leakage rates, multiple mortgages and 
the supplemental contract are answered 
by the Equitable Fire & Marine of 
Providence, R. I., a. member of the 
Phoenix of Hartford fleet, in the latest 
issue of its home office publication. 
Many of these queries deal with matters 
coming constantly before producers and 
so the following questions and answers 
are reproduced herewith: 


Question: Do you recall a case in 
which a mortgage company suffered a loss 
for which it would have been indemni- 
fied had it previously secured an errors 
and omissions policy? 

Answer: Yes. Only a few weeks ago 
we heard of a case of this kind. A mort- 
gage company made a loan on a piece of 
property and took up a loan which had 
been made by a local building and loan 
association. The draft and papers were 
sent through the mortgage company’s dis- 
trict agent, who, in turn, forwarded them 
to a sub-agent. This sub-agent paid the 
loan to the building and loan association, 
took up the papers and the insurance pol- 
icy, and sent them on to the home office 
of the mortgage company. Before the 
papers reached the latter, a telegram was 
received to the effect that the house had 
burned. When the insurance policy 
reached the mortgage company, it was 
found that the sub-agent had failed to 
have an endorsement made showing the 
satisfaction of the mortgage held bv the 
building company. The insurance com- 
pany interested refused to pay the claim 
and the mortgage company was forced to 
sue. As a matter of information, that 
particular mortgage company now carries 
one of our errors and omissions policies. 


Sprinkler Leakage Rates 


Question: We have a prospect whose 
sprinkler leakage rate has not been 
checked for some time. We would like to 
have it done. What is necessary? 

Answer: Secure a letter from the as- 
sured, addressed to the Sprinkler Leak- 
age Conference, 100 William Street, New 
York City, for risks in Eastern territory, 
or to the Central Audit Bureau, Chicago, 
if the property involved is located in 
Western territory. This letter should re- 
quest that the rate make-up sheet for the 
risk be forwarded to this company. When 
you have obtained the letter from the 
assured, send it to us and we will take 
care of all the details. 

Question: There is a lack of untform- 
ity tn the sprinkler leakage rates applying 
on various stocks owned by different as- 
sured but located in the same building. 
Will you kindly explain why this is so? 

Answer: The sprinkler leakage rates 
are not uniform because the susceptibility 
to water damage of the various stocks is 
not uniform. You can appreciate that a 
stock of molasses in barrels is not as sus- 
ceptible to damage from sprinkler leak- 
age as a stock of millinery, and in con- 
sequence, the rate for one is not as high 
as for the other. If you will refer to 
your Hand Book you will note that the 
percentage charge for a D-1 stock is 20% 
whereas it is 600% for a D-8 stock. Of 
course, there are other factors, such as the 
tenant’s location in a risk, which enter 
into the sprinkler leakage rate make-up 
for a given property, but as a rule the 
damageability charge is the important 
one. 

More Than One Mortgage on Property 


Ouestion: Where there are two or 


more mortgages on a piece of broperty, 
how should the insurance policies be 1s- 


sued? Should all policies on the property 
be made payable to all the mortgage inter- 
ests in the order of their precedence? 

Answer: Where property is encum- 
bered by more than one mortgage, the 
ideal way to issue the policies is to follow 
the course mentioned in the latter part 
of your inquiry, thereby clearly setting 
forth the order of precedence in the mat- 
ter of payment, and not leaving this im- 
portant feature open to doubt. 


Question: In discussing the supplemen- 
tal contract for smoke damage from oil 
burners, I find that some assured object 
to the requirement for as much insurance 
under this contract as is carried under the 
fire insurance policies. 


Answer: This is purely a matter of 


rate. You will find in the majority of 
cases that under the supplemental con- 
tract it costs an assured no more to carry 
smoke damage insurance equal in amount 
to the fire insurance than the assured 
would be required to pay for a limited 
amount of smoke damage insurance under 
a specific smoke damage policy. 

Another thing, and a very important 
one, is that smoke damage losses may 
not be readily distinguishable from ordi- 
nary fire damages, and if different 
amounts of insurance were carried there 
would be serious question as to how the 
loss should be apportioned between the 
fire and the smoke damage insurance. 
Under the supplemental contract, this 
question is obviated. In other words, it 
is better to charge a low rate and make 
the smoke damage cover concurrent with 
the fire contracts than to charge a high 
rate for specific damage insurance. 





KOERTGE SUCCEEDS TRECARTIN 

C. S. Trecartin, who has been with the 
New York office of the Avricultural Fire 
as claim adjuster for several years, has 


resigned. He is president of the Auto- 
mobile Claims Association. At the Ag- 
ricultural offices he is succeeded by 
H. W. Koertge. 


AMERICAN SPECIAL AGENT 

The Western department at Rockford, 
Ill., of the American of Newark has ap- 
pointed Morris Crain as special agent of 
the farm department, assisting State 
Agent James A. Bawden of Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. Mr. Crain is a graduate of the 
Lebanon, Ind., Schools, and also the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He was formerly 
manager of the Insurance Department of 
the Rushville National Corporation, a 
banking organization, and has devoted 
considerable time to writing farm busi- 
ness. 





GREAT EASTERN DIRECTOR 


Robert H. Goffe, Jr., of the New York 
insurance brokerage firm of Goffe & 
Griswold, has been elected a director of 
the Great Eastern Fire of White Plains. 
N. Y. He will fill the vacancy caused 
by the recent death of Charles Hoyt 
Smith. 





INDUSTRIAL FIRE REINSURES 


The Industrial Fire of Akron, O., a 
member of the Frelinghuysen group, has 
reinsured its outstanding liability in the 
Globe & Rutgers. The Industrial will 
cease underwriting but will maintain its 
corporate existence. 
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Calhoun Cites Gains 
By Organized Agents 


BACKS BUSINESS RECIPROCITY 





National Ass’n President Compliments 
Connecticut Agents on Getting Mem- 
bership Quota in Four Years 





William B. Calhoun of Milwaukee, 
president of the Natiohal Association of 
Insurance Agents, complimented the 
members of the Connecticut Association 
of Insurance Agents at their annual 
meeting last week at Bridgeport on ful- 
filling their part of the five year mem- 
bership campaign in four years. This 
means that the membership of the state 
association has increased at least 50% 
since 1927. He urged the Connecticut 





WILLIAM B. CALHOUN 


agents not to stop now but to go on se- 
curing more members as with the busi- 
ness depression continuing the National 
Association faces a big problem in reach- 
ing its membership goal nationally by 
September, 1932. 


Trade association benefits was the text 
of Mr. Calhoun’s remarks to the Con- 
necticut Association. Asking the ques- 
tion where would the agents be today 
without an organization such as the Na- 
tional Association, Mr. Calhoun said: 

“Who would have been interested 
whether or not the expirations belonged 
to us unless some one in the past had 
been willing to fight our fight to estab- 
lish their ownership? Many of us to- 
day enjoy resident agency laws as the 
direct result of co-operative effort of our 
organized trade association. Many of us 
enjoy the protection of the solicitation 
of our expirations as a result of the co- 
operative effort of organized local boards. 

any of us enjoy the limitation of com- 
Pany representation as the result of the 
co-operative effort of the organized local 
board. After all I believe that we will 
admit that individually we can do noth- 
ing, but through collective effort we have 
the strength for accomplishing the re- 
= desired for the good of the busi- 
ess. 

“When we look back over the past ten 
years and see how the spirit of co-op- 
tration between the organized companies 
and organized agents has brought about 
the conference committees that we have 
today with the fire executives, National 

ureau of Casualtv and Surety Under- 
Writers and the Surety Association of 
‘America, is it any wonder that those of 
US actively engaged in National Associa- 
tion work should feel like shouting from 
the house tops that we can report much 
Drogress and an increase in the protec- 
tion that we are selling our members 
through our trade organization? Let us 
Stow the companies who are supporters 
of our principles that we can go hand in 


How Currency Exchange 
Affects Insurance 


QUESTION HAS MANY ANGLES 





Generally, in Case of Claim Rate of Ex- 
change Is That Current on 
Date of Settlement 





The Eastern Underwriter this week 
asked one of the most prominent men 
in the marine and inland marine field to 
tell how marine underwriters are han- 
dling the currency exchange situation. 
He said: 

“This question has so many angles that 
it would be impossible to cover it at all 
completely in a few paragraphs, but I 
might say that export shipments of 
cargo are usually covered by a certifi- 
cate of insurance in dollars, usually con- 
taining a provision that in case of claim 
the rate of exchange shall be that cur- 
rent on date of settlement. Most ma- 
rine underwriters here maintain funds 
at least in England to meet such claims 
and those funds can be held with banks 
in London in dollars. In case of total 
loss the claimant receives the face of the 
certificate in dollars or the equivalent in 
nounds on date of settlement. at his on- 
tion: in case of a damage of sav 50% 
the claimant receives 50% of the face of 
the certificate in the same way. 

“There are other kinds of claims, such 
as pavments to salvors abroad which 
are paid in the currency of the countrv 
where the salvage oneration occurs. Tn 
such cases the necessary amount of the 
Incal currency can be purchased with 
the dollars held bv the banks in Lon- 
don and paid to the salvors. 

Where Local Currency Prevails 

“Tf a marine underwriter here has 2n 
agent in a foreign country issuing poli- 
cies there, those nolicies would generallv 
he in the locel currencv—the preminm 
being paid to the agent in that currency 
and the losses paid ont of the funds ac- 
cumulated there if the claim is made 
there. If the claim is made here, the 
settlement is in dollars at the current 
rate of exchange. 

“Insurances on hulls, generallv speak- 
ing. are in dollars and the claims are 
ustially settled here. 

“Marine underwriters here freauentlv 
obtain reinsurance in London. If the 
nolicies of reinsurance obtained in Lon- 
don are in pounds the marine under- 
writer here of course suffers a consid- 
erable loss under present circumstances 
These policies however can be obtained 
in dollars.” 








hand with them in creating a new era 
in the business of insurance. 
Reciprocity in Business 

“TI believe that we should give consid- 
eration to the reciprocity in business 
campaign which is sponsored by the na- 
tional body. If we carrv the idea of 
reciprocity in business to its fullest con- 
clusion, we can make the collective buy- 
ing power of those of us engaged in the 
business of insurance worth while and 
produce results. We should patronize 
those who patronize us. It is in itself 
only the spirit of co-operating with one 
another. 

“What thought are you giving to the 
question regarding the classification of 
the companies we represent? After all 
that has been said with reference to the 
Hoover Dam bond. a number of the 
surety companies up to the present time 
have paid no commissions because of a 
contention that no service was rendered 
by an agent to the incorporated companv 
which secured the contract for the build- 
ing of the dam. Well. maybe from that 
angle that is true. but from the investi- 
gation made by Past President Goodwin, 
service was rendered bv agents to the 
individual contractors who now comnose 
the corporation. which services should be 
recognized. We are very much onposed 
to direct contacting of an assured by the 
companies because it means the under- 
mining of the American Agency System. 
In classifying your companies, support 
those who support and believe in our 
principles.” 
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Lloyd’s Committee Powers 


(Continued from Page 1) 


insurance, the Committee would have 

eliminated that class of risk. The legis- 

lation was, in fact, opportunist, and it 

was probable that the present day Com- 

mittee would be glad to see it cancelled. 
Lloyd’s Signing Bureau 

He next dealt with the provision that 
every policy for over £100 must be signed 
by Lloyd’s Signing Bureau. Surely an 
underwriter could be trusted not to 
transact business which he was not al- 
lowed to write; while, moreover, it was 
impossible to stop an underwriting agent 
from being dishonest, should he wish to 
be. The scrutiny of risks by the Bureau 
was one of the greatest disadvantages of 
the business. The Bureau was founded 
purely as a policy signing office, and as 
such was an excellent institution, but 
when it became a scrutineer and a dic- 
tator, it was “a bit fierce.” There was 
no intention of criticizing the Bureau, 
which after all, only did what it was told 
to do, but it was a costly institution to 
be maintained only for the donkey-work 
of signing policies. 

Then there was the question of the 
proper policy stamp to be fixed to cer- 
tain types of renewal receipts. Under- 
writers were now told that such receipts 
should carry a stamp of one shilling in- 
stead of a two-penny stamp, although 
legal opinion was divided as to which was 
the proper amount. What did it matter 
to the Bureau or to the Committee of 
Lloyd’s what stamp was affixed to a cer- 
tain type of renewal receipt? Yet the 
insistance of a shilling stamp must cost 
underwriters tens of thousands of pounds 
per annum in extra stamp duty. There 
was also the danger of settling claims 
through a Bureau. In years to come un- 
derwriters would not know what claims 
were. He did not attack the bureau; he 
attacked the system, and when it was a 
case of the servant overtaking the mas- 
ter, it was bad for the system. 
Premiums 50% Higher Per Name Than 

Formerly 

Mr. Poland said that it would be news 
for some that the premium income of 
Lloyd’s underwriters was 50% higher per 
name than before the War. Mr. Gibb 
was probably going to talk about the 
security of a Lloyd’s policy, but, he 
asked, was the security any better when 
the premium income of underwriters was 
increased by 50%. 

Membership At a Standstill 

There had been a large influx of mem- 
bers to Lloyd’s before the war, but since 
then the membership has been almost 
stationary. The average membership life 
of an underwriter is 30 years, and on this 
basis it is necessary to increase the mem- 
hership by 15% per annum to make up 
for “wastage.” It is becoming harder and 
harder for members to be elected to 
Lloyd’s and Mr. Poland thinks the time 
will come when Lloyd’s will be crying 
out for members. Mr. Gibb, he said, 
would probably argue that the security 
of Lloyd’s was based on control. Dur- 
ing the Napoleonic wars more than 4,000 
British ships were lost, and one under- 
writer admitted that he had lost £190,000 
($950,000) ; yet, at the end of the Napo- 
leonic Wars the credit of Lloyd’s stood 
higher than ever. 

The annual audit is the result of pri- 
vate enterprise, for before the Commit- 
tee insisted on the members having the 
accounts audited, Cuthbert E. Heath had 
made a similar stipulation in connection 
with the writing of guarantee policies. 
and eventually the Committee adopted 
the scheme. 

“Then, again,” continued Mr. Poland, 
“underwriters were requested to bring 
before an advisory committee cases over 
which litigation was contemplated, but 
surely when one thinks a case is worth 
fighting, it is better to fight and lose 
than to run away. In a recent instance, 
when the Advisory Committee had ad- 
vised against contesting a case, the Lord 
Chief Tustice stopped the action and gave 
a decision in favor of the underwriters. 

Thinks Lloyd’s Should Not Be a 
Department Store 

“Then, there was the occasion on 

which the Committee proposed the abo- 


lition of the Captain’s Room at the old 
Lloyd’s but on that occasion the worm 
turned, and, as is well known, the Cap- 
tain’s Room remained. 

“What is wanted at Lloyd’s is a body 
of individual specialists. We do not want 
to be like a big department store where 
everything is stereotyped. As for that 
part of the resolution dealing with the 
increasing power of the Committee, it 
must be realized that it cannot stand 
still. The power will either increase or 
decrease, and it will increase unless a 
stand is made. Much business i is coming 
to Lloyd’s from the Continent, and I feel 
that this business does not come because 
of the restrictions placed on members 
by the Committee, but because under- 
writers at Lloyd’s are individual special- 
ists. I cannot help thinking of the reply 
Lloyd’s famous Caller gave when, on one 
occasion, he was asked, ‘What is 
Lloyd’s?” Farrant said, ‘Individually we 
are underwriters, collectively we are 
Lloyd’s.’ I hope the day will never come 
when the answer will be, ‘Individually we 
are Lloyd’s.’” 


D. E. Gibb Starts His Argument 
Replying, Mr. Gibb said he agreed with 
Mr. Poland that the individuality of 
Lloyd’s underwriters was their greatest 
asset, and that whatever might be 
thought of the powers of the Commit- 
tee, a committee which could crush Mr. 
Poland would have excessive powers. 
“Mr. Poland is, however, wrong in sug- 
gesting that before the war there was a 
great influx of members to Lloyd’s,” con- 
tinued Mr. Gibb. “Before the war the 
members numbered from 700 to 800. In 
1918 the membership was a few points 
higher, but now it is about 1,600, so that 
the grinding of the Committee has dou- 
bled the membership in thirteen or four- 
teen years. 


Emotions Upon Visiting the Chairman 

“Tt is necessary to distinguish between 
the power of the Committee over the 
private; that is, the legal control which 
the committee can exercise and the dis- 
cipline which it can impose—and the au- 
thority of the chairman of Lloyd’s. The 
latter is a subtler and wider thing than 
the power of the Committee, and plays 
a far greater part in the affairs of the 
Corporation. It is a very unpleasant or- 
deal to have an interview with the chair- 
man. One walks along a marble corridor 
which seems expressly designed to low- 
er the temperature of the delinquent, and 
is ushered into the presence by a waiter 
who has the air of a warder accompany- 
ing a criminal to the condemned cell. 
When you get there, however, the chair- 
man doesn’t say, ‘You have done this and 
that, and by the virtue of the Lloyd’s 
Act I condemn you,’ etc. .He says, ‘I am 
glad to see you and sorry to trouble you,’ 
and it is not until some while afterwards 
that the victim realizes that he has been 
asked to do something which the chair- 
man has no right to demand. 

Authority of Chairman 

“The authority of the chairman sprang 
from the loyalty which members felt for 
the corporation. There is also another 
reason. Lloyd’s chairmen are chosen for 
their character and personal achieve- 
ment and thus hold the respect of the 
members. What controls the members 
of Lloyd’s is not the authority of the 
Committee, but the authority of the 
chairman, and if Mr. Poland thinks he 
is too much governed he should com- 
plain to the chairman. 

“There are many things that I, too, 
would like to see changed as, for in- 
stance, the difficulty of getting business. 
If, however, the members want the au- 
thority of Lloyd’s diminished, all they 
have to do is to elect the wrong type 
of chairman, and the authority which 
controls The Room will disappear like 
snow in summer. 


Power of the Committee 
“The power of the Committee is main- 
ly confined to essentials. These are de- 
fault, deposits and the audit. The Com- 
mittee must have power to declare mem- 
bers in default, because it must prevent 
bankrupts from continuing to trade. As 


for deposits, these are the only machin- 
ery by which reckless underwriting can 
be checked. If underwriters are to be 
prevented from trading beyond their 
means, deposits are essential. It is un- 
necessary to defend the audit. It is the 
keystone of Lloyd’s policy, and no pru- 
dent business man would accept that 
policy but for the safeguard of the audit. 
The audit, which has given the Commit- 
mittee extra powers and authority, is, 
however, the result of private enterprise, 
and those who started it have deliberate- 
ly placed that power and authority in the 
hands of the Committee. Moreover, a 
number of older members can, if they 
wish, carry on their marine business 
without submitting it to the audit, but 
they all submit to it voluntarily. In 
fact, the audit has sprung from the Com- 
mon Sense of The Room. 

“Taking the points of default, deposits, 
and audit, can it be said that the powers 
of the Committee are too great or that 
they were wrongly directed? So far as 
the prohibition of any certain class of 
business is concerned, I agree that such 
legislation is a blunder, but I defy any- 
one who has seen the great corporation 
built up bit by bit to say that the pow- 
ers of the Committee ought to be di- 
minished.” 


Fear the State 

After the chairman had summed up 
the arguments advanced, several mem- 
bers took part in the debate, one of the 
most valuable contributions being a sug- 
gestion that, with regard to the deposit 
and audit system, unless the corporation 
imposed its own safeguard on the credit 
of the policy voluntarily, the State would 
exercise its authority in the matter, as it 
did with companies. As for. the Signing 
Bureau, it co- -ordinated and standardized 
practice in dealing with policies, and also 
fulfilled the function of an independent 
critic, while the Claims Bureau provided 
a few with specialized knowledge to deal 
with claims. Against this, another mem- 
ber argued trenchantly that it was the 
function of brokers to check policies and 
to prevent mistakes. 

Secretary A. C. Dabbs of Lloyd’s non- 
Marine Underwriters’ Association, on 
being called, said that in one respect he 
thought the Committee should have more 
power. A substitute can have his ticket 
canceled, the subscription of an annual 
subscriber or associate can be discontin- 
ued, but, except in the case of bank- 
ruptcy, a member cannot be expelled ex- 
cept by putting into operation very in- 
tricate machinery. Mr. Dabbs said the 
Committee should have power to warn 
and, if necessary, expel a member. 

J. Thomson-Mitchell declared himself 
on the side of discipline and rational 
control, citing the salutory influence of 
the Corporation of Insurance Brokers, 
which has transformed brokers from a 
rabble into an orderly body. 


Rejoinder 

In his rejoinder Mr. Gibb said the de- 
bate seemed to have settled on the Sign- 
ing Bureau, which was really a sideshow. 

“Policies,” he continued, “have to be 
signed, and it is necessary that they 
should be scrutinized. For instance, 
there is the question of life insurance, 
which is always cropping up, and which 
Lloyd’s is prohibited by Parliament from 
transacting. (This reference is evidently 
to the question of cases where personal 
accident insurance may contain some 
provision which, technically, amounts to 
life insurance.) The Bureau may be 
troublesome and costly, but that has 
nothing to do with the question whether 
the powers of the Committee should be 
extended or curtailed. The question of 
the Bureau is quite irrelevant once it is 
admitted that’ a central body for sign- 
ing policies is necessary. As for the sug- 
gestion that the Committee should have 
greater power to expel a member, I think 
something ought to be done, but that is 
where the personality of the chairman 
comes in. 
cussed, but it presents great difficulties.” 

Audit and Deposit System 

Mr. Poland, having the last word, said 
his figures regarding membership num- 
bers had been questioned, but that did 
not affect the fact that since 1914 the 
premium income ‘per name had increased. 

“T have no intention of criticizing the 


The matter is frequently dis- ° 


Dunham Finds Public 
Faith Is Unshaken 


COMPANIES MEET PAYMENTS 





Connecticut Commissioner Tells Local 
Agents to Stick With Strong Com- 
panies and Not Cut-Raters 


The public’s faith in the insurance 
business has been increased by the im- 
pressive manner in which the companies 
generally have met the conditions re- 
sulting from the business depression in 
the opinion of Colonel Howard P. Dun- 
ham, insurance commissioner of Connec- 
ticut, who spoke at the annual conven- 
tion last Thursday in Bridgeport of the 
Connecticut Association of Insurance 
Agents. The dropping out of the pic- 
ture of many insurance companies 
through mergers, reinsurance and liqui- 
dations has not meant a loss to the in- 
suring public, Commissioner Dunham 
pointed out, and he voiced that hone that 
the present faith in the business will 
never be shaken. 

“If anything, the public’s faith in in- 
surance must be stronger now than ever 
before,” he said. “They have seen many 
hundreds of banks fail. They have seen 
other economic and financial disasters. 
And they must have wondered if there 
were any harbors in which safety might 
be assured. Think of the comfort they 
must feel when they reflect that in the 
welter of troubles and uncertainties in- 
surance stands like the veritable Rock of 
Gibraltar. 

“The pioneers of insurance laid firm 
foundations for the business and _ the 
progressive conservatism of their  suc- 
cessors, often ridiculed by the unthink- 
ing and ignorant as unenterprising and 
lacking in courage, made possible the gi- 
gantic and enduring superstructure. 
Nothing in the wide world surpasses this 
peculiarly American accomplishment, in- 
deed, this monument to American genius 
and oy 

Holding Fast to Principles 

“Scant wonder, then, that the leaders 
of the insurance business are unwilling 
to do anything which might tend to 
weaken the structure of insurance. They 
are holding fast to the principles upon 
which that structure was built, for they 
realize that departure from them might 
spell disaster. Of these principles, the 
principle of safety is paramount. The 
main concern of responsible insurance 
leaders is in being able to carry out con- 
tracts. Some of the serious difficulties 
that beset insurance companies today are 
attributable to the neglect of these prin- 
ciples by the companies which permitted 
their investment activities to overshadow 
their underwriting function.” 

The insurance commissioner urged 
agents not to sever relations with strong 
insurance companies because the bait of 
excess commission is dangled before their 
eyes. He declared that a company w hich 
offers agents excess commission on the 
one hand and lower than standard rates 
to the public on the other, is defying the 
laws of economics and olanting the seeds 
of its destruction. 





audit or deposit systems,” he explained, 
“but I do criticize the way in which they 
are applied. They should be made more 
flexible, and should vary with the types 
of business transacted. The expulsion 
of a member has never been necessary. 
The Bureau does excellent work, but the 
control of the Committee is exercized 
through it. The scrutiny of risks is not 
really necessary, and once more the de- 
sirability of the retention by the mem- 
bers of their individuality must be em- 
phasized.” 

At the close of the debate the mo- 
tion was declared carried by a majority 
of two. 

Considerable importance attached to 
this debate, and among the intereste 
visitors was A. W. Street, deputy chair- 
man. The Insurance Brokers’ Debating 
Society is not, in itself, a body carrying 
any great authority in the politics © 
The Room, but it is undoubtedly an im- 
portant market institution and is 4 


mouthpiece for the youth of the move 
ment. , 
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Salesman, Producer, Servicer 















<< | Give the agent any title you wish—insurance salesman, pro- 
nee ducer or servicer—he remains the chief entity in the fire insurance 
ies business. 
Jui- 
in- 
al Of course he is a salesman. It often requires salesmanship to 
will make an assured take protection he ought to have, especially when 
in- it is not strictly fire insurance. 
ny 
on When the agent places business he has obtained in a company, 
ar he is exercising his function as a producer. 
hey 
the 
= As for the title of servicer, which he is given in some quarters, 
7 he is rendering service constantly during the life of a policy, 
the whether it is by improving physical hazards, going over an insur- 
= ance portfolio or doing something else for a client. 
and 

. 
a All this work can’t be done by the agent entirely alone. From 
in- time to time he must have advice, suggestions and help in solving 
"- his problems. 











ing Such assistance we are always ready to give. In fact that is 
hey the foundation-stone of C. & R. Companies. 
pon 
hey 
ght 
the 
The 
nce 
on- 
ties 
are 
rin- 
‘ ORROON & KWEYNOLDS 
low 
ged Incorporated 
ong 
+: INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
rich 
the Manager 
ates “11° 
= 92 William Street New York, N. Y. 
eds . 
ed, 
on AMERICAN EQurTABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
pes Capital, $2,000,000.00 Capital, $1,000,000.00 : 
on BRONX FirzE INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE City oF NEw YORK MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
€ Capital, $1,000,000.00 Newark, N. J. (Chartered 1849) 
not m | BROOKLYN Fire INSURANCE CoMPANY Capital, $1,000,000.00 Capital, $1,000,000.00 
be Giose INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA Philadelphia, Pa. New York Fins anal Seared - (Incorporated 1832) 
em- (Established 1862) Capital, $1,000,000.00 ao 
REPUBLIC FirE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
"9 INDEPENDENCE Fire INSURANCE COMPANY Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. (Incorporated 1871) 
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LIBEL Is The 


Printed Word; 


Slander Is The Spoken Wor 


By Herbert N. Brussel 


Brussel & Beebe, Lawyers, New York City 


The indiscreet citizen who may be 
walking in the streets either carelessly 
or maliciously indulging in whispering 
campaigns which reflect upon the finan- 
cial conditions of our well established 
institutions, may not be fully aware that 
thereby he is subjecting himself to pos- 
sible serious consequences. While his 
acts may not be serious enough or con- 
crete enough to bring them within the 
scope of the penal statutes severely pun- 
ishing libel as a criminal offense, they 
are nevertheless prone to run counter to 
the common law and the statute law im- 
posing civil damages for libel and slan- 
der. 

Libel and slander are charges difficult 
to define or limit, but a definition which 
is frequently used with judicial approval 
is “A malicious publication expressed 
either in printing or writing or by signs 
and pictures tending either to blacken 
the memory of one dead or the reputa- 
tion of one ‘who is alive, and expose him 
to public hatred, contempt or ridicule or 
to injure him in his trade or calling.” 
Slander is the equivalent spoken werd. 

A False Impression 


Many are under the false impression 
that one cannot slander, libel or defame 
a corporation, but it is now well estab- 
lished that a corporation may maintain 
an action for defamatory words pub- 
lished of it concerning the trade or busi- 
ness in which it may be engaged. The 
injury must be to its business. It has 
no reputation in a personal sense, and 
such words must injure the corporation 
in the business or trade in which it is 
actually engaged. A charge of insolv- 
ency or impaired credit against one in 
business requiring credit has repeatedly 
been held actionable. Decisions on this 
subject in many of our states are avail- 
able and in the State of New York a 
leading case on the subject is Phillip v. 
New York Staats Zeitung reported in 
165 App. Div. 377, wherein it was held 
that an article may be libelous per se 
against a corporation’s business or cred- 
it. Injury to a corporation’s business 
reputation and credit as distinguished 
from character and reputation are the 
essential elements of libel or slander 
against a corporation. 


Since the law carefully guards the 
credit corporations, partnerships, in- 
dividual merchants, traders, business men 
generally, words imputing to them in- 
solvency, bankruptcy or want of credit 
or financial stability are actionable per 
se, that rule applying to anyone to whom 
credit is important in the prosecution of 
his business. The rule applies whether 
the charge is against a corporation or a 
natural person, and whether the charge 
refers to present or past. 


General Rule in Civil Libel and 


Slander Actions 


At common law, and often times by 
force of constitutional or statutory pro- 
vision, under some limitations the truth 


of the charge is a defense to a civil ac- 
tion for defamation, and in the absence 
of a statutory or constitutional provision 
to the contrary, the general rule is that 
in all civil actions of libel or slander the 
defendant is justified in law and exempt 
from civil responsibility where he al- 
leges and establishes the truth of the 
matter charged as defamatory, whether 
or no the words are defamatory per se 
and notwithstanding the publication was 
malicious or without reason on the part 
of the defendant to believe the imputa- 
tion to be true. 

But, therein lies another pitfall. If a 
rumor monger be sued for slander and 


-were he to interpose the defense of truth 


as a justification, the burden would be 
strictly upon him to prove the defense 
of truth, and should he fail in that proof, 
the interposition of the defense would be 


an aggravation of the slander and should 
be considered by the jury in assessing 
punitive damages, and as an aggravating 
circumstance of the slander. Current 
rumors and publications by third persons, 
current reports whispered about and sus- 
picions are not admissible to prove the 
truth, nor even admissible in mitigation 
unless the facts:constitute some proof or 
knowledge of the things rumored. See 
Hatfield v. Lasher 81 N. Y. Court of Ap- 
peals, 246. 

It is specifically provided under the 
Civil Practice Act of the State of New 
York that the defendant may prove the 
sources of his information and ground of 
his belief in mitigation of damages. 

Need for Caution 

So, to sum up: the man in the street 
should consider carefully the conse- 
quences before stirring up reports or re- 
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peating rumors to the effect that such 
and such a company has its capital im. 
paired, or that its surplus is in bad shape, 
or hints of financial difficulty of any kind, 
Such hesitation on his part is necessary 
because if the statement be not correct, 
and the company is damaged because of 
such statements, he is surely responsible 
for any damage to which the company 
may be subjected by reason of his loose 
statements, such statements in these 
cases being slander; and, also, he must 
remember that if there were truth in the 
rumor he is circulating the burden of 
proving the truth of the statement or 
rumor circulated would rest strictly upon 
him. And proving the truth might eas- 
ily be a tremendous task for any indi- 
vidual to assume. Damages might be 
heavy, and the expense of defense would 
also be embarrassing if not burdensome. 


Action of Bank 


In Rumor Case 


The action taken recently by the 
Chatham Phenix National Bank & Trust 
Co., New York, following a “whispering 
campaign” against the bank, resulting in 
the arrest of a Wall Street customers’ 
man in the employ of a brokerage house, 
not only caught the attention of the pub- 


lic, but resulted in a flood of newspaper J 


editorials praising the bank. The secur- 
ity dealer salesman was charged with vio- 
lating Section 303 of the penal law which 
makes it a misdemeanor to circulate in- 
formation of a derogatory nature tending 
to affect a banking institution or impair 
public confidence in it. The salesman 
was arrested in his office by a detective 
from the District Attorney’s office. Judge 
Freschi held him in bail of $1,000. The 
complaint was that he had advised a cli- 
ent to sell his stock in the Chatham 
Phenix and buy the stock of another 
bank. A number of witnesses were pro- 
duced by the bank’s counsel, Thomas L. 
Chadbourne, who is also a director in 
the bank. 


As Viewed by Press 


When the story was published in the 
morning papers Mr. Chadbourne accom- 
panied it with a statement of the bank's 
financial condition at the close of busi- 
ness the week before the arrest of the 
salesman, and this showed the bank had 
total to meet the demands of its depos- 
itors of $254,290,132. 

A sample editorial about the bank’s ac- 
tion was that of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, which said: 

“The bank officials are to be congratu- 
lated for making an example in this in- 
stance and for courageously bringing the 
matter to public notice. : 

“Fortunately, there is a law in this 
state which makes it a criminal offense 
for anyone to spread malicious or base- 
less reports about a banking institution. 
More than ever at this time the banks, 
which are the custodians and dispensers 
of credit, should be protected to the full 
est extent. But in the nature of such 
cases it is not always easy to resort t0 
legal proceedings. It is a delicate and 
often a difficult matter for a bank that's 
being victimized by ignorant or hystet!- 
cal rumor mongers to take effective steps 
to protect itself through the courts. Be- 
fore it is forced to act much harm call 
be done. 

“It would seem, therefore, that it is no! 
enough to have a law on the siatutt 
books but that it should be the duty of 
some responsible body or organization 
see that sound banks in a community ate 
not subjected to this unfortunate expe 
rience. Active steps could with propr 
ety be immediately taken by such a body, 
through advertising or otherwise, 
overcome the spread of mischievous tT 
ports. 

“In the meantime it is hoped that the 
action of the Chatham Phenix Nation® 
Bank & Trust Co. will encourage a" 
other banks in a similar situation to © 
sort to the courts whenever the law 4” 
fords them protection.” 
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In February, 1810, a mass meeting was 
held by “early candel-lighting” in the Court 


House where preliminary steps were taken to organize a fire 
insurance company among the citizens. A charter was granted to the first fire 
msurance company of New Jersey in 1811. This institution was of invaluable 
service in those early days. (Taken from Urquhart’s History of the City of 
Newark, New Jersey.) 


This record marks the birth and early days of the Newark Fire Insurance 


Company of today—still providing today sound indemnity after 120 years of 
good faith and experience and reliable financial security. 
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INNING COAST FRIENDSHIPS FoR 


Three thousand miles is a long way 
from home. 

That, in brief, is one of the principal 
reasons why the fire insurance compa- 
nies have in San Francisco a large, effi- 
cient and admirably equipped division of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers. The main office of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters is at 85 John 
Street, New York. 


A Large Territory 


The Pacific Coast office, under the di- 
rection of Charles H. Lum, who is an 
assistant manager of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, and working in 
close co-operation with a Pacific Coast 
committee of eighteen men, headed by 
A. T. Bailey, Coast manager of the North 
3ritish & Mercantile, has as its terri- 
tory California, Oregon, Washington, 
Montana, Idaho, Nevada, Utah and 
It is true that means of com- 
munication and transportation have been 
so greatly improved in recent years that 
Frank Hawks flew California to 
the Atlantic Seaboard in .a surprisingly 
few number of hours of a good flying 
day; and the routine traveler can by 
sleeper jumps and airplane flights nego- 
tiate the distance easily in two days. But 
the mere fact it took the early trail 
blazers months to negotiate the distance 
by caravan gives a clear enough idea that 
the territory under Pacific jurisdiction is 
tremendous. And despite the speed of 
airplane and the great transcontinental 
trains the Pacific Coast territory is a 
tremendous section of country in itself, 
a separate entity in many respects, with 
its own problems, its own situations dif- 
fering from those in other sections, its 
own peculiarities, public men with char- 
acteristics different than those found in 


the Eastern, Southern and mid-West en- 
virons. 


Arizona. 


from 


Coast Fire Insurance Managers 


It is natural, therefore, that these sit- 
uations and the people tied up with them 
need specialized attention. . That the 
problems are being well administered by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriter’s 

. Pacific Coast office is illustrated by the 
smooth manner in which its affairs are 
run, the amicable relationships between 
the stock fire insurance companies and 
the public, the high regard with which 
the fire insurance institution is held on 
the Coast. 

Pacific Coast managers wield a great 
influence in the world of stock fire in- 
surance company affairs. Sometimes that 
influence has been misunderstood; there 
have been occasions when it has been 
criticized in the East and other parts of 
the country. Situations have arisen where 
cynics have alleged that the tail has 
wagged the dog. 

On the Coast, however, managers be- 
lieve that any influence they have ex- 
erted has not been to give a favored po- 
sition to their territory, but is the out- 
growth of intelligent understanding of 
specific geographical situations; of com- 
mon desire of executives to help the 
business, resulting in very close co-op- 
eration; of seeing the need of initiative 
because they are'on the spot. The fact 
that the managers in San Francisco are 
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located within a radius of a few blocks 
has also made quick and frequent con- 
ference possible. 

The Pioneer Spirit 

It is an inheritance, too, of the spirit 
of the pioneers who, having opened up 
a vast new country under herculean dif- 
ficulties, learned the merit of self re- 
liance. This individualism, characteristic 
of the Coast managers, has been illus- 
trated in many ways, one notable in- 
stance being with regard to the early 
getting together on the Coast of compa- 
nies in an automobile-insurance confer- 
ence. Pretty soon the committeemen 
who went East had gotten so expert in 
threshing out the automobile insurance 
problems that when they arrived in the 
East and went into meetings they were 
found to be letter-perfect in answering 
questions. Such knowledge and author- 
ity counted for a lot, and has made a 
certain impression upon Eastern execu- 
tives. 

Another bit of Coast pioneering was 
a recognition of the importance of pub- 
lic relations. Various interests, some 
opposed to stock fire insurance, had or- 
ganized their publicity, leaving fire in- 
surance a victim of misunderstanding. 
Sometimes articles were printed or 
speeches made which struck well-in- 
formed insurance men as beine vicious 
or of the self-exploitation type, as well 
as stupid or blah. The managers in the 
Pacific Board felt sure that insurance 
would get the breaks of merit if it would 
not continue longer to ignore public re- 
lations, and so a committee on that sub- 
ject was appointed. It was in 1920, a 
year prior to the inception of National 
Board activities on the Pacific Coast that 
a publicity committee was temporarily 
authorized, the beginning of a movement 
which has enabled insurance to maintain 
its proper perspective in public recog- 
nition. 

Why Branch Was Established 


Another Pacific Coast Board innova- 
tion in this same year was the creation 
of an arson committee. It was a suc- 
cess; met with favor in head offices and 
was the forerunner of the National 


. in grading smaller places. 
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Board’s arson bureau, operating country- 
wide and most effectively. 

But to get back to the Pacific Coast 
office of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. The executive committee of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
had suggested to the Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters of the Pacific that the work 
of its Fire Prevention, Arson and Pub- 
lic Relations Committees be extended to 
the Pacific Coast states in order to give 
them a closer and more intimate rela- 
tion with the activities of the National 
Board. At a meeting of the Board of 
Fire Underwriters of the Pacific on Sep- 
tember 8, 1920, approval was voted of 
the suggestion to establish a branch of- 
fice in San Francisco to handle fire pre- 
vention and fire protection in cities of 
20,000 population and over, apply the 
Standard Grading Schedule to larger cit- 
ies and to assist insurance organizations 
The arson 
work was to be conducted on the Pacific 
Coast by special investigators in the 
same manner that it is handled elsewhere 
by the National Board; and all informa- 
tion regarding persons on record as con- 
cerned with incendiarism or fraudulent 
fires were also placed at the disposal of 
Pacific Coast executives in the new Na- 
tional Board office. 

The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Board at its meeting on Septem- 
ber 30 voted “that the executive com- 
mittee of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters has heard with interest and 
approval the report of the general man- 
ager regarding the establishment of the 
National Board office in San Francisco 
and is in accord with the understanding 
set forth, and that this committee rec- 
ommends that a special committee con- 
sisting of the chairman of the executive 
committee and the chairmen of the sev- 
eral committees concerned, viz. the 
Actuarial Bureau, the Committee on 
Fire Prevention and Engineering Stand- 
ards, the Committee on Incendiarism 
and Arson, the Committee on Laws and 
the Committee on Public Relations, and 
the General Manager. be appointed to 
put the plan into effect, co-operating 
with the Executive Committee of the 
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Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pa- 
cific.” 

Office Opened by General Manager 

The general manager, W. E. Mallalieu, 
visited the Coast in December, 1920, and 
after conferences with various Coast 
managers and the Pacific Coast Board, 
opened the San Francisco office on 
January 9, 1921. Headquarters were st- 
lected in the Merchants Exchange Build- 
ing, San Francisco, where a large amount 
of space is occupied in fine, commodious 
working quarters. In the same building 
are the offices of the Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters of the Pacific. 

Charles H. Lum, who had been with 
the National Board in New York, was se- 
lected as assistant manager and placed 
in charge. Mr. Lum, a level-headed, 
modest, far-seeing executive who had 
had a most thorough grounding in the 
technical and scientific side of the busi- 
ness, was made manager of the Pacific 
Coast office. Mr. Lum studied archi- 
tecture at the Columbia School of 
Mines. For eight years he was an archi- 
tect, member of a firm which specialize 
in schools and public buildings. He de- 
cided to leave the field of architecture, 
and joined the electrical inspection de- 
partment of the National Board. That 
was in 1903. Then he went to Texas 
for the Texas Fire Prevention Associa 
tion where he learned a lot about rat- 
ing and many other practical phases 0 
the business. He returned to the Na 
tional Board in January, 1906, doing 
electrical inspection work. The engl 
neering inspection work had been super 
vised by a Committee of Twenty subse- 
quently consolidated with the Commit 
tee on Fire Prevention, and Mr. Lum 
was a member of its engineering stall. 
He later was placed in charge of the 
Actuarial Bureau at the New York of- 
fice—so his familiarity with National 
Board activities was well rounded. 

Others in Executive Personnel 

Percy V. Long, Associate Genera 


Counsel. Pacific Coast division of = 
National Board, is a distinguished Coast 
lawyer, who was formerly Citv Attorney 
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they wouldn’t need to worry about fur insurance, but 
we're reasonably sure they aren’t. They are men 
and women who have paid hard earned money for 
fur coats, wraps, neckpieces and muffs. That invest- 
ment in beauty and comfort deserves the protec- 
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home office aid in writing this All Risks business 
and all other inland marine coverages. 

Our field men are always available should moot 
points arise, and our advertising and sales helps have 


smoothed the road leading to many welcome premiums. 
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— The A.B.C. of Automatic Sprinkler Protection 


By Charles N. Hagar 


Superintendent, Sprinklered Dep't, Great American 


Picture, if you will, the true story of a 
tramp bending over a tiny fire in a down 
town New York building, trying his best 
to keep warm. Suddenly a flood of water 
hit him. What happened? The Sprinkler 
System operated. 

A salesman, with an extinguisher 
raised, stood ready to put out a dem- 
onstration fire. He was in the center of 
a vault of a new department store, but 
he made the mistake of waiting for the 
fire to get.a start. Both he and the fire 


were drenched by water from the 
Sprinkler System. 

A policeman walking down a dark 
street stepped into water. A fire had 


started and without being discovered had 
been extinguished by the Sprinkler Sys- 
tem. The water had flowed out of the 
building into the street. 

A plan that would not have had such 
a happy ending was recently frustrated 
in Pennsylvania. Gasoline was to have 
been placed in the Sprinkler System and 
a fire started. You can easily picture 
the results had the plan materialized. 


Definition of a Sprinkler System 


You ask, what is this Sprinkler System 
that you have heard mentioned so many 
times but never clearly understood? 
Someone has pointed out pipes and what 
looked like “wasp nests” on the ceiling 
of your neighborhood store and called it 
a “Sprinkler System.” Water was said 
to come out of those “nests” like a 
shower bath, when a fire started under 
them. But you ask, how do they operate 
and where does the water come from? 
And what makes that large gong on the 
outside of the building ring? And why 
does the fire department appear at the 
building when, as far as you can tell no 
fire alarm has been turned in? 

A Sprinkler System is really nothing 
more than an elaboration of the plumb- 
ing in your own home. The pipes on 
your cellar ceiling are like the pipes on 
the ceiling of a sprinklered building. The 
water for your plumbing comes from a 
large pipe in the street. The sprinkler 
pipes are also connected, in a good many 
cases, to a similar pipe in the street. You 
open a faucet to get water. The Sprink- 
ler Heads operate to deliver water. Get 
your plumber to place pipes and faucets 
about every eight feet along the ceiling 
of your cellar. Then open all the faucets 
and, if you have attached a lawn sprink- 
ler to each you will find that you are 
wetting down every part of the floor. 
The same result is secured from the 
sprinkler system. What chance does a 
fire have under such conditions ? 


How to Make the Faucets Open 


But you say that a fire might start 
when you are not there to open the 
faucets. All right. Then take a spring 
and soft solder and fix the faucets so 
that when a fire does start and the sol- 
der gets hot and melts, that the spring 
will open the faucet. Out goes your fire. 
The Sprinkler Head, which we have 
called a “wasp nest,” is constructed of 
metal parts held together under tension 
by a solder alloy. The head is placed 
upright on the pipe, except in certain 
cases where the piping is concealed, 
when it is pendant. When the solder 
melts the metal pieces fly apart releas- 
ing a stopper. The water held back by 
the stopper shoots toward the ceiling in a 
one-half inch stream and on hitting a de- 
flector, which is fastened to the head, it 
drops to the floor in the form of a show- 
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er bath. Part of the water also wets 
down the ceiling. 

Should you wish to protect the rest 
of your house you would place similar 
pipes on the ceiling of each floor and 
connect them all to the water supply in 
the cellar. The same thing is done for 
each floor of a sprinklered building. A 
connecting pipe is run through each floor 
from the cellar to the top floor ceiling 
and which pipe is tied into each floor 
system and to the “water supply.” 


When Repairs Are Needed 


You next ask, what is done when re- 
pairs are needed or when it is necessary 
to shut off the water supply? With 
your plumbing, a shut off valve is placed 
in the pipe at the water meter and where 
the water comes into the house. If you 
close that valve the water stops flowing. 
You wish to place a new washer in a 
faucet, and so close the valve but on tak- 
ing the faucet apart you find there is 
still water in the system. So you open 
a faucet in the cellar to drain the pipes. 
Every sprinkler system has just such a 
shut off control valve and a drain valve 
placed at the low point of the system 
and where the water supply comes into 
the building. In some cases they also 
have additional valves on each floor. The 
drain valve is connected to the sewer. 
When it is decided by the fire depart- 
ment that the fire is under control or 
entirely extinguished, the shut off con- 
trol valve of the Sprinkler System is 
closed and and the drain valve opened. 
This stops the flow of water and pre- 
vents further water damage. 

So far we have not discussed anything 
very complicated, have we? 


Alarm Valves and Clappers 


At the beginning of this article I spoke 
about a policeman stepping into a pool 
of water. Do you know why? Because 
when the fire started in the building 
there was no one there to see the sprink- 
lers operating and to give the alarm. 
The water from the Sprinkler System 
it overflowed into 
the street. But you say that that would 
cause unnecessary water damage, which 
is absolutely correct. Realizing the need 
for such an alarm, a device called an 
Alarm Valve was perfected. It is fast- 
ened into the pipe line where the water 
comes into the building, and all the 
water goes through it just the same as 
it goes through your water meter. 

Such an Alarm Valve is really nothing 
more than an improved check valve. Do 
you know what an ordinary check valve 
looks like on the inside? Get your plumb- 
er to show you one of the Clapper type. 
You will see a piece of circular metal, 
which is calléd a Clapper, suspended in- 
side of a short piece of special pipe fit- 
ting. This clapper is so weighted that 
it normally rests against a seat. When 
the water.starts flowing through the pipe 
it lifts the clapper the same as a hinge 
works. If, however, for any reason the 
water flows in the other direction, it 
forces the clapper tight up against the 
seat so that no water can get by. Get 
your plumber to drill a hole from the 
outside of the check valve up into and 
through the seat. No water comes out. 
Why? Because the clapper is resting 
against the seat and is covering the hole. 

Let us assume that this check valve is 
placed in your plumbing system. <A 
faucet is opened which starts the water 
flowing, which in turn lifts the clapper 


and permits part of the water to flow 
out of the hole the plumber has just 
drilled. Next take a water motor, of the 
type that we once used on our washing 
machines and attach it to the hole in 
the check valve so that when the water 
comes out of the hole it flows through 
the motor. A knocker, fastened to the 
motor shaft so that when the shaft turns 
it hits a bell, completes the water motor 
alarm gong that you see placed on the 
outside of so many buildings. If there 
had been such a device on the Sprinkler 
System just mentioned the policeman 
would not have had the wet feet. 


Bells 


To extend this alarm service you can 
also attach to this same hole in the check 
valve a special electric “door bell” push 
button. The water coming out of the 
hole pushes the push button just the 
same as your thumb does on your own 
door bell, and rings an electric alarm 
bell. This bell can be’ placed in the 
building boiler room or other place of 
advantage. If desired another bell can 
be placed in the fire department head- 
quarters. 

Do you now see why the fire engines 
come to the sprinklered building without 
any person turning in an alarm? A fire 
starts. The sprinklers operate, which 
starts the water flowing in the pipe. The 
clapper in the Alarm Valve rises per- 
mitting the water to flow out of the hole 
in the seat, which in turn pushes the bell 
button and the bell rings in the fire 
house. 

So far we have explained about the 
pipe on each floor, the Sprinkler Head, 
the shut off control valve, the drain 
valve, and the Alarm Valve. 


Sprinkler Heads 

Without going into details we might 
add that with a regular Sprinkler System 
the piping is graduated as to size and 
the number of sprinkler heads on the 
system. The purpose of this is to sup- 
ply sufficient water should a number of 
sprinkler heads operate at one time. Cer- 
tain parts of buildings such as boiler 
rooms, under skylights, etc., have tem- 
peratures hotter than the ordinary 
rooms. To prevent premature opening 
of the sprinkler heads they use differ- 
ent grades of the solder mixture for 
these different temperatures. To distin- 
guish them, each grade of head is paint- 
ed a different color. Also in certain 
classes of risks where the sprinkler heads 
are subject to corrosion or where acid 
is used they coat the heads with wax or 
use a special glass type head. 

When you realize that, in the average 
sprinklered risk at least twenty-five gal- 
lons of water per minute pours out of 
each sprinkler head, you can see the 
importance of extinguishing a fire be- 
fore enough heat is generated to open 
the sprinklers. The insurance under- 
writers, therefore, ask that fire pails and 
extinguishers be placed in easily acces- 
sible positions around the building. 
Should these prove insufficient, their 
“Standards” also provide for small hose 
to be attached to the Sprinkler System 
on each floor. This hose is very similar 
to your garden hose and is just as easily 
handled, because of the same small noz- 
zles. 


Dry Valves 
We have now covered about every es- 
sential point pertaining to the sprinkler 


equipment inside of a building, except 
for those buildings that have no heat. 
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In such buildings they do not use water 
in the pipes as it would freeze and break 
the pipe. So they use air instead. But 
you ask, how can air extinguish a fire? 
It can’t. The air simply holds back the 
water in a device called a “Dry Valve.” 

This Dry Valve takes the place in the 
Sprinkler System of that of the Alarm 
Valve and is somewhat similar in prin- 
ciple to the Alarm Valve. The Dry Valve 
is divided into two parts by what might 
be called a “clapper.” Air is pumped into 
the pipes on the “System side” of the 
Clapper and the water remains on the 
“water supply” side. The air holds the 
water back, and prevents it from enter- 
ing the unheated pipes. When a sprink- 
ler head operates, the air escapes which 
lowers the air pressure to a point where 
the water forces open the “Clapper,” fills 
the piping, flows out of the open sprink- 
ler head and down on the fire. Because 
of the water in the lower part of the 
Dry Valve, the Valve must be located 
in a heated enclosure. : 

Within the last few years improve- 
ments have been made to this method of 
sprinkler protection for unheated build- 
ings, but the Dry Valve is still the most 
common method used. 

Water Supply 

At the beginning of this article men- 
tion was made that the water to supply 
your plumbing and the sprinkler system 
was taken from a pipe in the street. 
For the average sprinkler system this 8 
the usual source of supply. This pipé 
however, may not be suitable for many 
reasons. It may be too small to provide 
enough water to supply a number of 
sprinklers operating at one time. Or 
there may not be enough pressure t0 
force the water to the top floor of 4 
high building. (May I be permitted to 
mention that point later.) Also it may 
be considered very important to provide 
a second water supply to fall back om 
should the city water be shut off. (I 
am quite sure that at some time you 
have wished for such a second water sup 
ply, when your own plumbing has bee? 
shut off, due to street repairs.) 

To fill this need for a second supply 
a large tank can be used, such as you 
see on buildings and on steel towers 
the yards of many plants. Or a ste 


“pressure” tank placed in a penthouse of 
the roof and filled with water and all 
under seventy-five pounds pressure. Y! 
a fire pump run by steam or electricity 
and getting its water from a_ privat 
reservoir, river or lake. Buildings 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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ALLEMANNIA FIRE 


Insurance Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Incorporated 1868 








WESTCHESTER 


Fire Insurance Company 
of New York 


Organized 1837 





WESTERN 


Assurance Company 
of Toronto, Canada 


Incorporated 1851 











UNITED STATES FIRE 


Insurance Company 
of New York 


Incorporated 1824 


DECEMBER 31, 1930 


ere eee $ 5,000,000 
Net Surplus....... 10,646,851 
Liabilities ........ 16,679,134 
PE 63d Sands 32,325,985 
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CruM & FORSTER 
MANAGERS 


110 William St. New York City 


ascii, 


DEPARTMENT OFFICES 


Western Dept. 
FREEPORT, ILL. 


Southern Dept. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Pacific Dept. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
CAL. 


Carolinas Dept. 
DURHAM, 
N. C. 


Allegheny Dept. 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 





NORTH RIVER 


Insurance Company 
of New York 


Incorporated 1822 


DECEMBER 31, 1930 


free $ 4,000,000 
Net Surplus....... 6,370,934 
Liabilities ........ 10,543,736 
eee eee 20,914,670 








BRITISH AMERICA 


Assurance Company 
Toronto, Canada 


Incorporated 1833 


RICHMOND 


Insurance Company 
of New York 


Incorporated 1907 


METROPOLITAN FIRE 


Insurance Company 
of Chicago, Ill. 


Incorporated 1903 














SOUTHERN FIRE 


Insurance Company 
of Durham, N. C. 


Incorporated 1923 








UNITED STATES 


Merchants & Shippers 
Insurance Company 
of New York 


Incorporated 1866 








NEW YORK STATE FIRE 


Insurance Company 


of Albany, N. Y. 
‘Incorporated 1836 
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H. L’Estrange Malone of London 
Represents Eight U. S. Companies 


5 ape. Be 


now 


Malone of London is 
European agent and attorney for 
the following American companies: 

Globe & Rutgers, Insurance Co. of the 
State of Pennsylvania, Camden, Secur- 
ity of New Haven, Agricultural, Hamil- 
ton Fire, United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty and Maryland Casualty. 

A sketch of Mr. Malone’s career, with 
some comments on Hugheston Roberts, 
associated with him, was printed in the 
current issue of “The Policy,” London 
paver. It said in part: 

“Mr. Malone is justly proud of his 
lineage, the family tree being definitely 
recorded as far back as 900 A. D. Many 
notable names appear among the an- 
cestral branches on the Malone side, 
such as Edmund Malone, the editor of 
Shakespeare; the Rt. Hon. Anthony Ma- 
lone; Lord Sunderland, etc. The 
L’Estrange connection is traced back to 
the time of King Richard III of Nor- 
mandy. The name, by the way, was 
originally Strange, the first one of that 
ilk to land in this country being a cousin 
and companion of the Conqueror. He 
became the first Baron Strange. ~ In 
course of time the name was altered to 
L’Estrange. The family seat is near 
Hunstanton in Norfolk. 

Son of a Colonel 

“Mr. Malone’s father was Colonel An- 
thony Malone, of the Royal Marines, 
who married the daughter of Sir Wm. 
Hoffmeister. the resident physician at 
Cowes to H.M. Queen Victoria. 

“For centuries past the male members 
of Mr. Malone’s family were either poli- 
ticians or soldiers. He broke away from 
the traditions by taking up a commercial 
career; his first venture being in the 
banking world. He decided that insur- 
ance offered more scope for his enter- 
prise, and joined the staff of the Fidelity 
& Denosit Co. of Marvland. which was 
operating in Europe mainly for contract 
guarantee insurances. In a very short 


Estrange 


time Mr. Malone became the European 
general manager, and, prior to the war, 
he travelled extensively on the continent. 
His reminiscences are extremely inter- 
esting, particularly as regards his travels 
in Russia. The war wiped out the ma- 
jor part of the business built up for his 
company by Mr. Malone; but he was 
alive to the opening provided by the en- 
forced closing down of the German re- 
insurance market, and he lost no time 
in going to America to negotiate for the 
representation of an American company. 
He was eventually successful in securing 
the world-wide agency (outside the U. 
S. A.) for the Globe & Rutgers. This 
was soon followed by the agency of the 
Canada National. In the meantime, Mr. 
Malone had also formed his own com- 
pany for direct insurance broking, this 
being in conjunction with the late Sir 
Chas. Cottier, whose own important con- 
nections formed a valuable nucleus. 

“Nineteen hundred and twenty-three 
was a ‘star’ year for Mr. Malone, as it 
was then that he took Hugheston Rob- 
erts into the office. Mr. Roberts’ train- 
ing was with the Commercial Union. 

Starts Accident Development in 1929 

“Since that time the L’Estrange Ma- 
lone organization has forged steadily 
ahead, and it now represents no fewer 
than nine American companies. The 
earlier reinsurance operations were con- 
fined to fire; but in 1929 it was recog- 
nized that there was scope on the acci- 
dent side: a joint visit by Messrs. Ma- 
lone and Roberts to the U. S. A. result- 
ed eventually in the Marvland Casualty 
and the United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty coming into the fold. Such exten- 
sive and excellent facilities available to 
clients are a valuable asset in catering 
for reinsurance business. 

“Mr. Malone is a notable figure in the 
Masonic world. He is of London Rank 
and is the first W.M. of the “Assurance 
Lodge.” Last, but not least, mention 
must be made of his literary genius.” 





NEUMANN’S YEARBOOK OUT 





1932 Edition Now Available in New 
York; Gives Complete Review of 
German Insurance Companies 


Neumann’s Yearbook for 1932 (Neu- 
mann’s Jahrbuch der Privatverisicherung 
im Deutschen Reich fur 1932) has been 
published and is on file in the reference 
department of the library of the Insur- 
ance Societv of Nev’ York. The vear- 
book is published alone the established 
and well known principles of former edi; 
tions. 

It gives a complete review of all Ger- 
man private and public insurance enter- 
prises. mutual as well as stock compan- 
ies, with complete statistics and balance 
sheets for 1930 and comparative figures 
for 1929 and 1930. The legal provisions 
for the accounting in public fire societies 
have recently been changed so that com- 
parisons with the figures of past years 
will not always be possible. 





H. P. BLANCHARD HONORED 

H. P. Blanchard. former secretary of 
the Fireman’s Fund groun of fire com- 
panies, was tendered a Inncheon in his 
honor last Thursday at the St. Francis 
Hotel. San Francisco. J. B. Levison, 
president of the Fireman’s Fund group, 
presided at the luncheon and in behalf 
of the officers and employes of the head 
office presented Mr. Blanchard. who re- 
centlv retired from the ecroup’s secre- 
taryshin, with an oil painting of the fa- 
mous Monterev Cypress on Point Lohos, 
by Charles Bradfard Hudson. Mr. 
Blanchard resnonded to President Levi- 
son’s remarks by saving that he had long 
been an admirer of Hudson’s works and 
that the token of affection and esteem 
which the painting symbolized touched 
his heart most deeply. 


GERMAN COMPANY MERGER 

The Albingia of the Mutzenbecher 
group in Germany has entered into an 
agreement with the Allgemeine Saarlaen- 
dische (Saar General) of Saarbruecken, 
under which the entire assets and liabili- 
ties of the latter are taken over by the 
Albingia. A general stockholders meet- 
ing was called for December 8 to ap- 
prove this contract. The Saarlaendische 
was founded after the war with a capital 
of 2.25 million French francs of which 
1.5 have been paid in. Its premium in- 
come for 1930 was 3.89 million francs, 
with 2.13 million in losses paid. The an- 
nual profit for 1930 was fcs. 113,000 and 
a dividend of 5% on the paid-in capital 
was paid. 





Sprinklers 
(Continued from Page 68) 


in the country where there is no city 
water usually have a tank and pump 
to supply the Sprinkler System. Oh, yes. 
Have you ever hit your shins on an 
object sticking out from a building and 
discover it marked “Automatic Sprink- 
ler System”? It is a device called a 
“Siamese,” a “Steamer Connection” or a 
“Fire Department Connection,” and it is 
piped into the Sprinkler System. Upon 
orders from the fire chief a fire engine 
is connected to it and water is pumped 
into the sprinkler system. 

You may have seen two such “Connec- 
tions” on the front of the building. The 
second one is for the “Standpipe” Sys- 
tem. A Standpipe is a large pipe run- 
ning from the basement to the roof, and 
with fifty feet of two and one-half inch 
hose and regular fire department noz- 
zles attached to it, on each floor. It is 
usually placed in the stair tower and is 
supplied by a tank on the roof and the 


Fire Department Connection on the 


street. 


25 Pounds Pressure At Each Sprinkler 
ead 


When considering “Water Supplies” 
there are several points to remember. 
For every foot up or down water pres- 
sures vary about one-half pound. To be 
exact it is .434 pounds per foot variation. 
If your house is two and one-half stories 
and the attic ceiling about twenty-five 
feet from the ground, the attic water 
pressure would be about ten pounds less 
than on the ground. That is not much 
to worry about you say, but take a twen- 
ty story building with about twelve feet 
per floor and with the roof about two 
hundred and forty feet above the ground 
and you have a loss in pressure of over 
one hundred pounds. That counts when 
you must have at least twenty-five 
pounds pressure at each sprinkler head 
to properly cover all parts of the floor 
and ceiling. 

Have you ever wondered why at cer- 
tain times of the day or week you are 


not able to get enough water out of your 
faucet? It is probably because the pipe 
in the street is not large enough to sup- 
ply the volume that you and your neigh- 
bors need at the same time. Or per- 
haps, when you have been watering your 
lawn with the hose you have noticed 
how it would not throw as long a stream, 
when your house faucets were also in 
use. Not only .has your volume been 
reduced but the pressure as well. You 
can only get so much water through a 
fixed sized pipe when the pressure at 
the source remains the same. When 
you try to take more your delivery pres- 
sure drops correspondingly. 

This knowledge is of utmost impor- 
tance when considering the water sup- 
plies for sprinkler equipments and hy- 
drants. You must have large enough 
mains with plenty of volume and pres- 
sure, to not only supply the normal num- 
ber of sprinklers that might operate at 
one time but, also, the hydrants that will 
feed fire engines fighting exposure fires. 

Automatic Sprinkler Protection Never 
Sleeps. 





Winning Coast Friendships 


(Continued from Page 66) 


of San Francisco, resigning from that 
office to go with the National Board. 
J. W. Stevens is the chief of the Fire 
Prevention Bureau, and, in addition, is 
State Fire Marshal. He is also execu- 
tive secretary of the International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Chiefs. In charge of the 
Arson Bureau activities on the Coast is 
Special Agent E. M. Blanford, former- 
ly agent in charge at San Francisco and 
at one time at Los Angeles for the Bu- 
reau of Investigation, Department of 
Justice. He is a member of the bar. 
Harry Hoxie, chief clerk of arson activi- 
ties, was formerly in the Oregon Insur- 
ance Department. There are fourteen 
special agents attached to the arson 
bureau on the Coast. Robert E. Andrews 
is Assistant Chief Engineer in charge of 
all National Board engineering matters 
on Pacific Coast territory. His snecial- 
ty is hydraulics. Engineer R. C. Stange 
is in charge of structural matters and 
Herbert Raines of fire department af- 
fairs. 


Public Relations Work 


Every employe of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters on the Pacific 
Coast is engaged in public relations 
work, This takes many forms. Mr. Lum 
delivers a large number of addresses, 
having appeared before peace officers’ 
associations, organizations of fire depart- 
ment chiefs, chambers of commerce, 
luncheon clubs and various public gath- 
erings interested in the promotion of 
fire districts. Percy V. Long, associate 
general counsel, is an ex-officio mem- 
ber of the Committee on Public Rela- 
tions for the Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers of the Pacific. Mr. Long attends and 
addresses meetings of legislative bodies. 
He is held in high esteem by public men 
all through the Coast. J. W. Stevens, 
in charge of fire prevention matters, has 
had innumerable contacts with state, 
county and city officials, school boards 
and fire chiefs. The importance of his 
work is recognized by thousands of busi- 
ness men and others interested in keep- 
ing down the fire waste. Robert E. An- 
drews, assistant chief engineer, appears 
before technical gatherings and city au- 
thorities at frequent intervals to explain 
and discuss the technical questions in- 
volved in the protection of communities 
against fire. Mr. Andrews has carried 
on the engineering work of the National 
Board in the Pacific Coast territory in a 
way which has earned for him the ad- 
miration of his associates and the pub- 
lic. His work has brought him before 
the business and the public to the same 
degree as has been the case with Mr. 
Lum, Mr. Long, and Mr. Stevens. Mr. 
Andrews’ two associates. Herbert Raines 
and R. C. Stange, have been very active. 

The Pacific Coast Committee 

The Pacific Coast division of the Na- 

tional Board works in closest co-opera- 


tion with the Pacific Coast managers, es- 
pecially those who are on the main com- 
mittees of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. The liaison is a Pacific 
Coast Committee, composed at the pres- 
ent time of eighteen men who live on the 
Coast and who are members of the Na- 
tional Board’s’ standing committees, 
which have one or more members on 
the Pacific Coast Committee. Their 
meeting takes place on the first Friday 
of every month. Mr. Lum takes up va- 
rious matters for review. 

Following the sixty-fifth annual meet- 
ing held May 8, 1931, Pacific Coast mem- 
bers were appointed to the following 
committees: 

Executive Committee 

A. T. Bailey, manager, North British 
& Mercantile. 

Actuarial Bureau 

Clifford Conly, manager, Pacific Coast 
Department, Great American. 

Adjustments 

Thomas H. Anderson, manager, Pacific 
Coast Department, Liverpool & London 
& Globe. 

C. E. Allan, manager, Pacific Coast 
Department, Northern Assurance. 

Construction of Buildings 

H. R. Burke, manager, Pacific Coast 
Department, Royal. 

Fire Prevention and Engineering 
Standards 

E. T. Cairns, vice-president, Fireman's 
Fund. F 

F. M. Avery, manager, Fire Associa 
tion. 

Incendiarism and Arson 

Ray Decker, general agent, Home In- 
surance. 

William Deans, 
over Fire. 

Edwin Parrish, vice-president, America 
Fore Companies. 


J. B. Levison, 
Fund. 

C. A. Henry, general agent, Sun In- 
surance Office. 


Maps 
R. H. Griffith, vice-president, 
Falls. » 


general agent, Han- 


Laws 


president, Firemans 


Glens 


Membership 

Joy Lichtenstein, manager, Pacific De- 

partment, Hartford Fire 
Public Relations 

Arthur M. Brown, Edw. Brown & 
Sons, general agents for Globe & Rut 
gers. 

OStanderd Rating Schedules and Forms 

McClure Kelly, manager, Insurance 
Company of North America, Pacific 
Coast Department. 

Statistics and Origin of Fire _ 

W. O. Wayman, general agent. N* 

tional Fire of Hartford. 
Uniform Accounting 

Harold F. Mills. manager, Pacific De 

partment, Aetna (Fire). 
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Sidelights On Late Wm. Gow 


His “Marine Insurance” An International Standard Text 
Book on Subject; Had German University and Oxford 
Degrees; Why He Was Outstanding 


By D. King-Page 


It is perhaps impossible to apply the 
term genius to a text book on business 
law and practice, and yet, the editing of 
the fifth edition of “Marine Insurance,” 
written by the late Dr. William Gow, 
has so confirmed my previous high opin- 
ion of this work, that it is difficult to 
withhold the superlative. 

William Gow owed his degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy, I believe, to a Ger- 
man University, and his M.A. to either 
Oxford or Cambridge. That he should 
have found: his life work in the marine 
insurance market, and his means of ex- 
pression in a business text book is, there- 
fore, all the more extraordinary. That 
he had his subject very close at heart 
is shown by a letter to a friend written 
after the publication of his “Sea Insur- 
ance” in 1914, in which he says: “And if 
it be granted to me to write two or 
three more books on this subject they 
will be an account of the classes not 
dealt with in the Act; a book on the 
theory and correct practice of re-insur- 
ance, and one on war risks.” The Act 
to which he refers is the Marine Insur- 
ance Act 1906. 

Undoubtedly, the literature of insur- 
ance is the poorer because his death pre- 
vented the production of the books he 
intended to write. Although “Sea Insur- 
ance.” written as a commentary on the 
Marine Insurance Act, has not the qual- 
ity which inspired his earlier work it is 
sound and with the less circumscribed 
fields of Re-Insurance and War Risks 
in which to operate his especial qualities 
would have had chance to exercise them- 
selves. 

Standard Text Book on Subject of 

Marine Insurance 

It is perhaps strange that Dr. Gow 
thought that the usefulness of his “Ma- 
rine Insurance” would cease with the 
passing of the Marine Insurance Act, 
because it remains the standard text 
book on its subject and is in as great 
demand today as when it was first writ- 
ten. The reason is, perhaps, that he 
based his book so soundly on the case 
law on which the Act itself was based, 
that its usefulness remained unimpaired, 
and this is as much a tribute to those 
who drafted the Act as to Gow himself, 
so well did the former carry out their 
task. 

There is, however, another reason why 
“Gow” lives in his book, and that is the 
deep erudition and the human qualities 
which he brought to its compilation. 
Take, for instance, the passage (p. 7) in 
which he traces the development in Ju- 
dicial procedure in the English courts. 
Before Lord Mansfield, that great Eng- 
lish judge, adopted the practice of in- 
structing juries on the legal points in- 
volved in a case “the whole case was left 
generally to the jury without any minute 
statement from the bench of the princi- 
ples of law on which the insurances were 
established.” Lord Mansfield, by his in- 
struction of the jury, created conditions 
in which an equitable verdict was more 
likely to be obtained and, says Gow, 
“being hampered by few precedents he 
had a clear field and his master mind 
practically created the commercial law 
of Modern England.” 

Now, was this entirely a domestic mat- 
ter, for Lord Mansfield’s decisions and 
dicta are the foundation of our insur- 
ance law “and through the acceptance of 
them by eminent American judges thev 
lie at the base of American Decisions?” 

Follow British Precedent 

In this passage Gow shows the origin 
of the movement which still continues, 
for, as an American judge remarks in a 
recent case, American Marine Insurance 
law tends more and more to come into 
line with British precedent. Incidentally, 
Gow states (on p. 92) with regard to 


double insurance that American practice 
favors the French Law by which of two 
policies on one interest the earlier is 
liable, instead of the British practice of 
spreading the loss over all current poli- 
cies. Being ignorant of modern Ameri- 
can Law on this point, I cannot say 
whether this is still the case. 

Gow is a link’ with the past, for al- 
though his work was completed in 1895, 
his experience dated back many years. 
Who, in these days, would think of writ- 





DOUGLAS KING-PAGE 


ing, as he did, of “slaves” as an insur- 


able interest. True the slave trade was 
abolished, in law, in 1806, but the pro- 
hibition of slaves as an insurable inter- 
est must have operated many years after 
that. Gow notes on this point, that “It 
would evidently have been futile to for- 
bid the carrying on of a trade in British 
vessels which might be carried on in for- 
eign ships protected by British insur- 
ance policies,” and for this reason he at- 
tributes the prohibition of the insurance 
of slaves to “that same spirit as succeed- 
ed in abolishing the slave trade,” rather 
than to commercial or practical consid- 
erations. As a link with a less remote 
past than the slave owning period, many 
passages might be quoted, as, for in- 
stance, the passage on caulking and met- 
alling wooden ships on p. 215. It sounds 
archaic, to us, used as we are to the sani- 
tary plumbing of even minor tramp ves- 
sels, to read that “Damage or loss of 
water casks or tanks carried on the ship’s 
deck is not paid for by underwriters,” 
but even in 1895, there were wooden 
ships afloat and a pannikin of water 
from a cask on deck was a usual way of 
slaking thirst on them. 


Gow’s Ethics 

One cannot help being struck with 
Gow’s downrightness on ethical points. 
Dealing with the sanctity of the slip 
which is not legally binding on the un- 
derwriters, he says “Still slips and insur- 
ance notes are regarded by the insuring 
public with the most jealous care. They 
are taken by the parties concerned as 
fixing the terms of the contract so far 
as they are expressed in these documents 
and any failure to fulfil what was under- 
stood to be the agreement would most 
seriously damage the good name and 
reputation of the offending party.” 
(p. 13) 

As in 1895, so it is today and there 
seems to be no record of any case in 
which an underwriter has repudiated his 
liability under a slip, while such dis- 


RE-ESTABLISHES BLITZ AGENCY 

Max J. Blitz, who operated during the 
greater part of forty years as insurance 
counselor and broker at Fort Wayne, 
Ind., under the name of the M. J. Blitz 
Agency and who more recently has been 
associated there with the firm of Blitz, 
O’Keefe & Gallmeyer, Inc., general 
agents, has re-established the M. J. Blitz 
Agency. He is one of the foremost in- 
surance men in northern Indiana. He 
has been associated with the Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Co. since its in- 
ception and has been one of its direc- 
tors. The agency will be at 129-131 West 
Washington Boulevard after December 
15. The entire capital stock of Blitz, 
O’Keefe & Gallmeyer has been acquired 
by Daniel J. O’Keefe, Ernest J. Gall- 
meyer and Walter G. Strausser, who will 
operate under the name of O’Keefe & 
Gallmeyer, Inc. 





putes as have arisen over these docu- 
ments have been the result of bona fide 
misunderstandings as to the exact mean- 
ing of a word or phrase. 

His Analytical Mind 

Gow had an analytical mind, of which 
there is evidence throughout his writ- 
ings. Who, among modern business 
men, for instance, has ever reflected that 
the traditional marine insurance policy, 
obscure though its wording be “contains 
no definite statement of what is to be 
paid in event of certain casualties, no 
account of the method by which the lia- 
bility of the underwriter is to be deter- 
mined.” We are so accustomed to the 
idea that the policy pledges the under- 
writer to indemnify the assured, that we 
quite overlook the fact that the contract 
makes absolutely no provision as to the 
method by which claims are to be set- 
tled. Gow’s analytical mind also led to 
his careful consideration of the text of 
the policy, from which we learn such 
things as, for instance, the difference be- 
tween “Pirates” and “Rovers” both 
words meaning the same thing, or at the 
most the difference is a slight one of 
degree. Gow thinks that “The pirates 
of certain regions, (mostly Mohamme- 
dan, Moors or Arabs) were generally 
known as “rovers” and the word was 
added to designate them specifically.” 

Gow was an accurate historian. In- 
deed, it may be that his Historical In- 
troduction, and his extensive bibliog- 
raphy has led to further research and 
the better knowledge of past practice 
which is available to the student today. 
He made a very accurate speculation as 
to the meaning of the letters “S.G.” 
which head the traditional English pol- 
icy, although it was not until Macmillan 
& Co. published Messrs. Wright & 
Fayles “History of Lloyd’s” that it was 
definitely established that originally 
these letters denoted the policy form on 
which both ship and goods were insured, 
a fact which has been incorporated in 
the 5th Edition. Incidentally, it is also 
from the “History of Lloyd’s” that the 
reproduction of the actual slip on which 
the Titanic was insured was taken for 
reproduction in the new Gow in place 
of the diagram of a slip which appeared 
in a previous edition. The reproduction 
is so good that the various underwriters 
and their respective lines can easily be 
distinguished. 

Gow erred, but erred with all contem- 
porary historians in considering the old 
policies in possession of the Admiralty 
Court to be copies or facsimiles, for it 
is only recently that opinion has veered 
to the belief that some at least of these 
are originals, and it is to be noted that 
Lloyd’s Calendar for 1932 gives these 
documents as “Early policies (or copies)” 
and notes, against certain of them “per- 
haps a copy” leaving it to be inferred 
that the others are originals. 

Not Easy to Edit 

Editing Gow was not an easy task. In 
the first place, both my instructions and 
my own feeling led to a policy of leav- 
ing the original text untouched as far as 
possible, and this in turn led to cer- 
tain anomalies the reasons for which 
would not be apparent to any who had 
not knowledge of the previous editions. 

(Continued on Page 73) 


Insurer Subrogated 
To Mortgagee Rights 


DECISION OF TEXAS COURT 





Insurer Paid Mortgagee and Then Took 
Lien on Property of Original 
Assured 





An insurance company which pays in- 
surance to a mortgagee under a fire pol- 
icy which is void as to the mortgagor is 
entitled to be subrogated to the mort- 
gagee’s rights, at least where there is a 
stipulation for subrogation in the mort- 
gage loss payable clause in the policy, 
British America v. Mid-Continent Life, 
Texas Commission of Appeals, 27 S. W. 
(2d) 742. 

In this case the insured violated the 
standard concurrent insurance clause, so 
that the policy became void as to him. 
This fact, the court held, did not prevent 
a recovery by the mortgagee, the Mid- 
Continent, as the mortgage clause ex- 
pressly provided that the policy as to the 
mortgagee should not be invalidated by 
any act or neglect of the owner or mort- 
gagor. The mortgagee was not shown to 
be in any way responsible for the issu- 
ance of the second policy, nor did it have 
any knowledge of the existence thereof 
prior to the destruction of the property. 

But the British America, the insurer, 
specifically pleaded that the policy con- 
tained a stipulation in the mortgage loss 
payable clause which provided: “On pay- 
ment to such mortgagee of any sum for 
loss or damage hereunder, if this com- 
pany shall claim as to the mortgagor or 
owner no liability existed, it shall to the 
extent of such payment be subrogated 
to the mortgagee’s right of recovery and 
claim upon the collateral to the mort- 
gage debt, without impairing the mort- 
gagee’s right to sue; or it may pay the 
mortgagee debt, and require an assign- 
ment thereof and of the mortgage.” 

The company conceded its liability to 
the mortgagee for the face of the policy, 
but claimed that by this stipulation it 
was subrogated to the extent that the re- 
covery against it reduced the mortgagee’s 
indebtedness. 

The clause relied upon, the court said, 
is one found in all standard fire insur- 
ance policies. It is held with practical 
unanimity by the courts throughout the 
country that where a policy contains this 
clause, and is void as against the insured 
because of his violation of some provi- 
sion avoiding the policy, the court should 
give effect to the agreement for subro- 
gation by putting the insurance company 
in the place of the mortgagee to the ex- 
tent the indebtedness against the owner 
has been reduced by payment under the 
policy. 

There is no room for doubt as to the 
validity of such a stipulation for subro- 
gation. 

Some courts have gone so far as 0 
hold, in such circumstances, that an 1n- 
surance company is entitled to subroga- 
tion, even though the policy contains n0 
express provision therefor. 

Judgment was rendered for the mort- 
gagee for the amount of the policy, and 
a lien was given to the insurer against 
the property of the insured covered by 
the mortgagee. 





NEW ACCOUNTING COURSE 


A course in insurance accounting, be- 
ginning in February, will be given by 
William B. Wiegand, chief examiner ° 
insurance companies in New Jersey 4? 
attached to the New Jersey Departmen! 
of Banking and Insurance, under the 
auspices of the Seth Boyden School ™ 
Newark. Mr. Wiegand has had many 
years’ experience in public accountiné 
and examination of insurance companies. 





NEW CANAL IN FRANCE 
It is reported that the Moselle Canal 
in Lorraine, which will unite the easte™ 
French industrial district with the wate! 
net of central France, is nearing bers? 
pletion. This canal is being constructe 
by Germany on the reparation account. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 








Open Policies Are 
Suggested For China 


MODERN TYPES ARE NEEDED 





Marine Manager of American Asiatic 
Underwriters Thinks New Forms 


Could Be Used Successfully 





Years ago the outside world sought to” 


arrange the open door policy with China 
in order that international trade could be 
developed. Today it is suggested that 
the open policy for marine insurance be 
adopted by American and European un- 
derwriters for limited use in China under 
proper safeguards, A. J. Kislitzin, act- 
ing marine manager in China for the 
American Asiatic Underwriters, is one 
of those who believe that better marine 
underwriting conditions in the Chinese 
markets would be achieved if open poli- 
cies, such as are used generally through- 
out the world, were employed with dis- 
cretion. He has written his views on 
this subject for The China Clipper, well- 
known insurance magazine published in 
the Orient in the English language. His 
article follows in part: 

It is strange that in China, where com- 
petition for marine insurance business is 
as keen as in any other market—and per- 
haps even more so because of the inter- 
national character of its community—the 
insurance fraternity has not yet resorted 
to the greater use of various devices de- 
signed to reduce the routine work of 
both the insurer and the insured. 

One of these devices is the so-called 
“Open Policy.” This instrument, with 
all its ramifications, is well known in the 
United States and on the Continent. In 
the United States it is even abused, prin- 
cipally because of the convenience it af- 
fords to every buyer of transportation 
coverages. If properly drawn to suit the 
needs of a particular shipper it repre- 
sents an ideal combination of a compre- 
hensive marine policy and complete con- 
tract whereby, in consideration of ren- 
dering reports of shipments to the in- 
surer and payment of premium at defi- 
nite rates, the assured is automatically 
protected for losses to his shipments, 
provided, of course ,that these are caused 
by perils insured by the open policy. 
Should the loss occur before assured had 
an opportunity to render his report, the 
assured still is protected up to the limit 
indicated in the open policy. Further- 
more, there should be little ground for 
any difficulty in reaching a settlement, as 
the policy clearly provides for the man- 
ner in which the value of merchandise 
80 lost is to be established. 

Would Simplify Dealings 

Here in China, where language differ- 
ences often cause a number of unpleasant 
Misunderstandings in business transac- 
tions, extensive use of open policies 
should materially assist various mer- 
chants in their dealings with insurance 
companies, since at the time of drafting 
the policy the entire matter could be 
thoroughly discussed, all points settled 
Once and for all and no doubts left as 
P the intentions of the contracting par- 
les. 

_The complete open policy should pro- 
vide for ordinary contingencies of busi- 
Ness transactions, and the merchant or 

ls broker should be fully prepared to 
Slve to the insurance company as com- 
Plete information about his business as 
May be necessary, so as not to leave un- 
hecessary loopholes which will render the 
fntire contract of no value. It is im- 
portant, for instance, that the merchant 
fnumerate the various commodities in 
which he deals; points of shipments and 
destinations : the routes by which he 
ships, as well as approximate distribu- 
tions of shipments by these routes; the 
total value of shipments per year; the 
maximum value of any one shipment; 
the kind of packing used; the total of 

%8ses incurred during the past year, and, 


lastly, the extent of coverage required. 
In exchange for this information, the 
prospective assured should expect, first 
of all, that the information furnished by 
him will be treated in absolute confi- 
dence. Secondly, he is entitled to ex- 
pect that the underwriters, on the basis 
of this information, in order to obtain 
all of the business of the assured, will 
quote the lowest possible rates, at the 
same time giving the complete cover re- 
quested. 
_ Once the contract is entered into there 
is no further need for the assured to 
have any anxiety over the conditions of 
his insurance, but he must bear in mind 
that should there be an absence of com- 
plete understanding at the time of sign- 
ing the open policy, it may lead both 
the underwriter and the assured into se- 
rious disagreement and, perhaps, cause 
disappointment in the event of a heavy 
claim. 


Intermediaries an Obstacle 


The concensus of opinion among local 
underwriters seems to be that because of 
the peculiar manner in which business is 
transacted in China, open policies could 
not be used as successfully here as else- 
where. Principal reasons advanced for 
this are that because of the large number 
of intermediaries between the insurance 
carrier and the assured, it is well nigh 
impossible to explain the conditions of 
the open policy, as well as the obligations 
and advantages of it, to the party on 
whose responsibility the performance of 
these obligations will rest. Due to the 
same cause, the rates often have to be 
loaded beyond all reason in order to pro- 
vide for the commissions to these legiti- 
mate, and otherwise, brokers, relatives, 
etc. Lastly, because either of misunder- 
standings or ill advice of intermediaries, 
reports of shipments, if received at all, 
are very inaccurate and misleading. The 
criticisms are undoubtedly well deserved 
and based upon sound grounds, but still 
they cannot be regarded as absolute. 

The younger and more progressive of 
Chinese business houses are more and 
more adopting Western business meth- 
ods and they fully understand the value 
of direct relations with the insurance 
carriers, or at least of carrying their bus- 
iness through only one broker. Should 
the underwriters extend a helping hand 
and noint out the most efficient way of 
doing business, it is hardly probable that 
their suggestions would be left un- 
heeded. 

Precautions Necessary 


So far as the matter of getting prompt 
and accurate reports is concerned, this 
has been one of great concern to insur- 
ers in other countries, also. Only a few 
years ago a large marine organization on 
the Pacific Coast of the United States 
made an investigation among its clients 
in regard to such reports and, though it 
was confined to a comparatively small 
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area, the company succeeded in recover- 
ing well over $15,000 in premiums on 
risks run off and never reported. 

Comparison of the moral hazard in 
China with the same hazard elsewhere, 
even though it prove unfavorable to this 
field, really does not affect the practica- 
bility of employing open policies in 
China. Open policies are not granted 
promiscuously or lavishly in the United 
States or on the Continent. There these 
facilities are extended only to merchants 
or firms in whose integrity the under- 
writer has confidence, whose honesty has 
been proven by past dealings. While the 
insurer, before entering into the con- 
tract, should satisfy himself as to the 
good faith of his client, the policy should 
contain warranties declaring the entire 
contract void in respect of any and all 
liability in the event of failure to make 
true declarations. The open policy should 
also provide that the insurer may con- 
duct an examination of the records of 
the assured in order to reconcile the 
declarations with the actual shipments. 
For practical purposes an audit of the 
assured’s books may prove to be of 
doubtful value, but more often than not 
a mere gesture in that direction will 
bring all the necessary reports, especially 
if it has been caused by ordinary laxity 
and carelessness, and not by a malicious 
forethought. 


Technique Differs 


The actual technique of drafting the 
open policies among various companies 
is not uniform. British companies ordi- 
narily limit their contracts to a state- 
ment of the most important provisions, 
leaving interpretation of details to cus- 
tom and usage. American companies, as 
a rule, prefer to draft their open policies 
in detail, inserting provisions for all pos- 
sible emergencies in their assured’s busi- 
ness. Either one of these practices in 
its pure form is not acceptable in China. 
Too much reliance upon insurance cus- 
toms creates a number of difficulties, the 
assureds very often not being sufficient- 
ly acquainted with these and their in- 
terpretation is apt to be completely op- 
posite to what the underwriter had in 
mind at the time of signing the contract. 

Too lengthy an open policy offers the 
disadvantage that the assured will not 
understand it at all, or will give greater 
weight to minor clauses as against the 
more important provisions. It is to be 
remembered that up until now there has 
not been a complete or satisfactory trans- 
lation into Chinese of a marine policy or 
any of its clauses. Whenever a transla- 
tion has been made it very often has 
been meaningless, because Chinese mer- 
chants have not had sufficient experi- 
ence in applying the technical marine 
phraseology to their own business. 

It would be unwise, of course, to pro- 
ceed with the wholesale issuance of open 
policies, just as such a procedure would 
be unwise in any other country. On the 
other hand, it is also true that a certain 
amount of ground work for the use of 
open policies has already been done and 
undoubtedly in coming years the insur- 
ance business in China will change from 
rate-cutting to a basis of improved terms. 












AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $6,565,762.78 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $13,257,460.31 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,387,252.42 
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Brazilian Results 
Far From Satisfactory 


INCENDIARISM IS ON INCREASE 





Court Decisions Generally Have Been 
More Favorable to Assureds Than 
Expected; Taxes Increased 





Results have been unfavorable in Bra- 
zil this year, especially in the fire and 
transport business. Due to general eco- 
nomic conditions, drop in Brazilian mon- 
ey, low stocks and fall in the prices of 
leading agricultural products, premium 
income has been greatly reduced, espe- 
cially in marine insurance. Taxation for 
the companies as well as for assureds has 
increased. Retention maxima for each 
single risk have been reduced from 40% 
to 20% and in order to facilitate rein- 
surance the tax of 5% on ceded premi- 
ums has been abolished. 

Overhead has not decreased and ac- 
quisition cost has grown. On top of all 
this come heavy losses in fire and trans- 
port business, one fire loss resulting in 
the payment of 10 million francs by 
British, Italian and German companies. 
To make matters worse the courts ren- 
der decisions in which policy conditions 
of the most fundamental importance are 
ignored. In a recent decision a company 
had to pay 1/7 a loss while under the 
clear provisions of its policy it was liable 
only for 1/13. The same has happened 
in the decision of recent marine cases. 
Foreign companies had to face addition- 
al losses due to unfavorable exchange 
conditions, though this has been in part 
offset by increasing the capital for op- 
erations in Brazil. 

The Revista Seguros, an insurance 
monthly published in Rio de Janeiro, 
complains about the frequency of incen- 
diarism, the indifference of the public 
and the complaisance of the courts. 
Some judges have admitted that they 
know fires are set but while in civil pro- 
ceedings actual proof and circumstantial 
evidence are clear, nevertheless the 
courts compel the companies to pay. 

All firebugs count on immunity and 
rarely are they disappointed. Dishonest 
assureds are convinced that justice will 
favor them. 





CAPT. LUEDDEKE RETIRES 
Captain Emil Lueddeke of the New- 


ark Fire Department is retiring after 
nearly thirty-six years’ service. He en- 
tered the department on March 16, 1896, 
and during his long career has fought 
many of the largest fires which Newark 
has ever suffered. 


Gow Side Lights 


(Continued from Page 72) 





So soundly was the original work car- 
ried out that with the exception of the 
section dealing with hull risks for time, 
the text could remain unaltered on many 
subjects, although the interpolation of 
later developments, and in particular of 
the appropriate sections of the Marine 
Insurance Act was necessary. Here 
again however, was proof of the excel- 
lence of the original, for throughout the 
book it will be found that the section 
of the Act quoted summarizes or codi- 
fies exactly what Gow wrote on that sub- 
ject eleven years before the Act was 
passed. The Chapter on Time policies, 
which is almost entirely new, was neces- 
sitated by the fact that since Gow wrote 
his book, the compilation of standard 
clauses by the Institute of London Un- 
derwriters has revolutionized the insur- 
ance of hulls. The Chapter on “War 


. Risks” by Mr. F. H. Carey, claim ad- 


juster, has an interest other than the 
purely technical one which makes it val- 
uable, because Mr. Carey’s work was 
completed long before the letter from 
Gow to which reference is made above 
had come to light, ana yet it carried out, 
in some measure at any rate. Gow’s own 
intention of dealing specifically with this 
subject. 
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Actual and Constructive Total 
Cargo Losses in Marine Field 


G. Inselman, British & Foreign Executive, Explains Various 
Problems Arising in Connection With Such Claims; Cites 
Numerous Examples and Legal Decisions 


Problems arising in connection with ac- 
tual or absolute and constructive total 
marine insurance cargo losses were ex- 
plained by G. Inselman, secretary of the 
British & Foreign at the New York of- 
fice, in a lecture delivered recently before 
the marine insurance class of the Insur- 
ance Society of New York. These prob- 
lems arise vonstantly in-the marine field 
and for iat reason lengthy extracts from 
Mr. Inselman’s lecture are reproduced 
herewith: 

Total losses of cargo are divided into 
two classes; one class an absolute or ac- 
tual total loss; the other a constructive 
total loss. 

An actual or absolute total loss occurs 
where the subject matter insured is de- 
stroyed or irreparably damaged or where 
the assured is irretrievabiy deprived of it. 

A constructive total loss is one where 
the subject matter insured is not wholly 
destroyed but its destruction rendered 
highly probable and where its recovery, 
though not utterly hopeless, is yet ex- 
ceedingly doubtful. An actual total loss 
is a definite one in that the thing insured 
is either destroyed by fire, lost at sea in 
the foundering of a vessel or in the case 
of the short-delivery of an entire package 
or shipment. There would also be an 
actual total loss where perishable goods 
are sold in a damaged state at a port of 
refuge because of the impracticability of 
sending the goods to destination on ac- 
count of their damaged condition, which 
would render them worthless at port of 
discharge. 


Example of Constructive Total Loss 


In the case of a constructive total loss 
the goods are not physically déstroyed. 
As an illustration, a cargo of potatoes on 
a lighter sunk alongside a pier might 
prove to be a constructive total loss if the 
expense of saving the goods, plus the 
damage to the goods, would exceed their 
value. In that case, while the goods are 
almost within touch or perhaps within 
sight, yet there is a constructive total loss. 

An actual total loss would exist in a 
case where a shipment of cement turned 
into stone owing to a wetting sustained 
on a vessel. There would also be an 
actual total loss where the subject matter 
insured does not remain in specie al- 
though it arrives at destination. For ex- 
ample, a shipment of figs, owing to a sea 
damage, may be fermented to a state 
where they are absolutely rotten and un- 
fit for the purpose intended, that is for 
human consumption. In that case there 
would be a loss of specie as the figs no 
longer remained figs and would have lost 
their identity. 

Another illustration of loss of specie 
would be a shipment of tobacco which ar- 
rived in New York in damaged condition 
having come in contact with seawater and 
was later sold to a damaged goods mer- 
chant who immediately took steps to dry 
out the tobacco by hanging it on a clothes 
line in a warehouse. The leaves appar- 
ently became dry but when the tobacco 
was placed under compression during the 
rebaling process it became wet again and 
it developed that while the leaf itself had 
dried out the water had been absorbed 
by the veins in the leaf. In consequence 
the tobacco gradually became worse and 
worse and finally became so bad that it 
lost its identity as tobacco ; not remaining 
in specie it constituted an actual total loss. 

Very often a commodity of a delicate 
nature, such as silk arrives in damaged 
condition but while the silk, owing to the 
damage, cannot be used for its original 
purpose in making perhaps a fancy ar- 
ticle yet it remains in specie as long as it 
still retains its identity as silk, even 
though it may become a lower grade ow- 
ing to the damage. 

Actual Total Losses 
In the case of a non-delivery involving 


mysterious disappearance of a package in 
the course of a voyage, this would con- 
stitute an actual total loss. It would be 
quite easy for an assured to recover un- 
der the policy, provided the risk of theft 
was insured against, by showing that the 
package was received by the vessel at 
point of shipment and was not delivered 
by any authorized person at destina- 
tion, and cannot in any way be accounted 
for by the vessel. In England the courts 
apparently require somewhat more strict 
proof of theft but theft and pilferage 
clauses issued in that country usually spe- 
cifically cover against the risk of non- 
delivery. 

Under a policy on profits on a cargo 
en route from Philadelphia to the Medi- 
terranean valued at $20,000, the ship and 
cargo were destroyed by fire at Gibraltar 
and it was held that the assured was en- 
titled to recover the whole amount of the 
insurance against the underwriter without 
proving that there would have been any 
ultimate profit on the voyage if it had 
been pursued without interruption or dis- 
aster. This is the prevailing doctrine in 
the United States. 

In the United States, an arbitrary rule 
has been adopted to determine whether 
an assured is entitled to claim a con- 
structive total loss. Where the cost of 
repairs or expenditures will exceed 50% 
of the value of the ship or cargo when 
repaired or restored, by the rule prevail- 
ing in this country, a constructive total 
loss is established entitling the assured to 
abandon. As regards cargo, however, this 
rule according to the cases only appears 
to apply in instances where the cargo is 
at an intermediate port and not in such 
cases where cargo has arrived in specie 
at destination. 

Losses Under F. P. A. Policies 


With respect to a total loss, under Free 
of Particular Average policy, it has been 
held that if goods damaged by a peril 
insured against are disposed of at a port 
of refuge because of the fact that the 
forwarding of them to destination would 
cause further depreciation and subse- 
quently cause them to be a total loss an 
assured has the right to claim as for an 
actual total loss under a Free of Par- 
ticular Average policy, also of course 
under a With Average policy. 

_ A shipment consisting of a sugar pack- 
ing machine was insured under a policy 
of marine insurance from New York to 
Havana and the terms of the insurance 
were free from particular average, only. 
The machinery consisted of various parts 
necessary for a complete sugar packing 
machine. The vessel on which this ship- 
ment was being transported was driven 
on the rocks in a violent gale just before 
reaching Havana, filled with water, be- 
came a wreck and was abandoned to un- 
derwriters. The agent of the vessel at 
Havana took possession and was engaged 
about a month in raising cargo. 

_ A large number of the pieces compos- 
ing part of the sugar packing machine 
were recovered and tendered to the con- 
signee at Havana but the latter refused to 
accept these pieces contending that he was 
entitled to a total loss under the policy. 
The insurance company denied this con- 
tention. The machine was all of iron, 
about half of it in weight was saved and 
the remainder left at the bottom of the 
sea. That which was saved was entirely 
useless as machinery and was of no value 
except as old iron, for which the sum of 
$50 could have been realized. 

The machinery in working order was 
worth $2,250 and that which was saved 
was much broken and rusted so that it 
would cost more to repair it, polish it and 
nut it in order for use than to buy a new 
machine. It was held that the subject 
insured was machinery—pieces or parts 
of a machine—pieces made and shaped to 
unite at points with other pieces so as 


to make a sugar packing machine. 
Underwriters Liable For All 


If parts of them were absolutely lost 
and every piece recovered had lost its 
adaptability to be used as part of the ma- 
chine; had lost it so entirely that it would 
cost as much to buy a new piece just like 
it was to repair or adapt that one to the 
purpose, then there was a total loss of the 
machinery. If no piece recovered was ot 
any use or could be applied to any use 
connected with the machine of which it 
was a part without more expense on it 
than its original cost then there was no 
part of the machinery saved, howeyer 
much of rusty iron may have been taken 
from the wreck. 

The result of the case was that the un- 
derwriter was held liable on the grounds 
that the remaining pieces of machinery, 
which were delivered at destination, were 
incapable of use. This demonstrated a 
loss in specie even though some of the 
component parts may remain, as the thing 
insured was destroyed in character and 
description and was. a total loss. 

ln dealing with losses under a Free of 
Particular Average policy there are of 
course times when a matter has to be 
worked out in a practical way. There 
happens to be a case where an assured in 
Porto Rico insured three cases of cotton 
textiles en route to New York and upon 
arrival here two of the cases were found 
totally wet due to contact with seawater. 
The one remaining case was apparently in 
sound condition but the assured without 
notifying underwriters had the three cases 
sold at auction. 

The insurance was written free of par- 
ticular average and under. ordinary cir- 
cumstances the assured would not have 
been entitled to recover any claim as one 
of the packages had arrived in sound 
condition. However, the assured brought 
suit in Porto Rico and contended that the 
free of particular average warranty which 
appeared in the form of a rubber stamp 


thad been put on the policy without his 


knowledge and that it was contrary to his 
understanding that the insurance did not 
cover a partial loss. 


An Awkward Situation 


Owing to the uncertainty of a trial in 
Porto Rico the claim, which amounted to 
$7,000, was finally ‘compromised for 
$1,250. This illustrates an instance where 
an underwriter was clearly not liable but 
yet owing to the unjust contention of the 
assured and also to unsatisfactory legal 
conditions prevailing at the place of suit, 
was required to get out of the loss the 
best he could. It merely demonstrates 
how underwriters have to deal from time 
to time with very awkward situations. 

The customary ‘with average’ policy 
automatically covers against a construc- 
tive total] loss. It is not necessary to have 
a special clause specifically referring to 
a constructive total loss as long as the 
policy covers against a total loss as well 
as against average loss. It has happened 
that where a thing insured constituted a 
constructive total loss on say, May 1, ow- 
ing to unexpected developments it was 
not a constructive total loss two months 
later, say July 1. This can occur in a 
case where the cost of salvage operations 
may be considerably lower than originally 
anticipated owing to a fall of water or 
some other physical change in the sit- 
uation. 

Substantiating Constructive Losses 


In order to substantiate a constructive 
total loss an assured must show that an 
abandonment was properly made by him 
to his underwriters. Such abandonment 
is a pre-requisite to a claim for construc- 
tive total loss. An abandonment prop- 
erly made vests the underwriter with the 
ownership of the goods. It constitutes a 
cession of the assured’s entire interest in 
the thing insured to the underwriter and 
carries with it any responsibility or lia- 
bility which may be incurred on the goods 
subsequent to the time of abandonment. 

here is no compulsion upon the as- 
sured to abandon to underwriters and if 
the former sees fit. can treat the matter 
as a partial loss. If. however, an assured 
once definitely concludes and the facts 
warrant that there is a constructive to- 
tal loss and decides to abandon to un- 
derwriters, such abandonment must be 
made with reasonable diligence after re- 
ceipt of reliable tidings of the loss. He 


must give the underwriter a notice of his 
intention to abandon. 

This need not necessarily be in writ- 
ing but can be given orally, nor is it nec- 
essary for a notice in writing to specifi- 
cally contain the word abandon, but it 
must always in clear and unmistakable 
terms be framed in such language tliat 
it will leave no doubt that an under- 
writer will understand the assured’s in- 
tention to abandon. An underwriter is 
not obliged to accept an abandonment 
and mere silence on his part is not to be 
construed as an acceptance but an un- 
derwriter can by an act or by his man- 
ner create an acceptance by implication. 

It has been held that a letter to an 
underwriter containing a statement of 
loss and subsequent sale of part of prop- 
erty, also claim for balance of amount 
insured less the salvage, constituted suf- 
ficient notice of abandonment. 

Abandonment and Subrogation 

Where a valid abandonment has been 
made an underwriter is entitled to take 
over the interest of the assured in what- 
ever may remain of the subject matter 
insured also all proprietary rights inci- 
dental thereto. The doctrine of aban- 
donment in marine insurance must not 
be confused with that of subrogation. 
The doctrine of abandonment applies 
only to a total loss whether actual or 
constructive and involves a change of 
ownership in the thing insured. 

No deed is necessary in an abandon- 
ment to cause the title to pass from the 
insurer to the underwriter. Subroga- 
tion, on the other hand, involves no such 
change in title and occurs by operation 
of law whether the loss is total or par- 
tial. It gives an underwriter the right 
to stand in the shoes of the assured so 
as to enable the former to prosecute a 
claim against a third party or to enforce 
in his own interest all remedies which 
the assured may have. In the case of 
an abandonment the underwriter can sell 
the goods and perhaps if there is a rise 
in market value can realize by way of 
salvage more than he actually paid as a 
loss, all of which he would be entitled 
to retain. 

In the matter of subrogation, however, 
the rule seems to be, especially in New 
York, that an underwriter can only re- 
tain out of any recovery up to the 
amount of claim by him and any balance 
reverts to the assured. In California 
there is a decision somewhat to the con- 
trary namely that on increased values 
the underwriter, who of course stands 
in the shoes of the assured, is entitled to 
share pro rata with the original under- 
writer in a recovery. 

Benefit of Insurance Clause 

There is a very important point con- 
cerning the taking of subrogation and 
also the acceptance of abandonment by 
an underwriter and that is in connection. 
with a claim against a steamship com- 
pany or a railroad carrier for the loss. In 
most instances ocean bills of lading con- 
tain what is known as a benefit of in- 
surance clause under which the shipper 
gives the right to the carrier to the bene- 
fit of any insurance which may have 
been effected upon the goods. 

To controvert this, underwriters are 
using a bailee clause in their policies 
which provides that in case any loss 
arises, for which any carrier is respon- 
sible, the insurance is null and_ void. 
When a loss occurs for which it appears 
the carrier is liable it is the custom {0 
settle any claims with an assured under 
what is known as a loan receipt and by 
doing this the underwriter does not make 
any admission of liability under the po- 
icy and consequently the carrier cannot 
avail himself of the insurance in view 
of the bailee clause. 

If, however, an underwriter either ac 
cepts abandonment or takes the custom 
ary subrogation receipt in a case of that 
kind there is a strong indication of ad- 
mission of liability on his part, also a” 
apparent waiver of the bailee clause, a? 
in consequence there is grave danger 
that the carrier can secure the benelt 
of such insurance. 

In this connection it is necessary, t? 
point out that quite recently a decision 
was handed down holding that a benefit 
of insurance clause in a railroad bill © 
lading was invalid as constituting dis 
crimination but the clause in questio? 
differed from the present clause. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 





New York Leaders Prepare To 
Profit By Depression Lessons 


Seasoned by This Year’s Vexatious Problems, Underwriters 
Here Face 1932 With Eyes Open; Possibly More “Head- 
aches” in Store But Business Pickup Ex- 
pected; Resume of 1931 


An unprecedented number of bank 
failures, noticeable falling off in premi- 
um volume, mounting loss ratios and an 
increasing tendency on the part of claim- 
ants to make more unreasonable claims 
and to reopen cases, particularly in the 
compensation line, have been among the 
vexatious problems confronting metro- 
politan New York casualty and surety 
underwriting and production executives 
in this year of severe deflation. That 
they have made the best of the situa- 
tion, taken their setbacks as courageous- 
ly as possible, and look ahead to the 
dawn of 1932 with a reasonable amount 
of optimism is indicated by their re- 


writing profit which will store up some 
surplus to meet such emergencies as were 
encountered in 1931. 


Impressed by Van Schaick’s War on 
Rate Violations 


From another angle, underwriters re- 
alize now that sharp practices and ma- 
terial departures from the orderly and 
generally accepted way of doing business 
will weaken insurance organization struc- 
ture to the point where it is not able to 
withstand without serious curtailment the 
pressure of a depression period. 

In this connection it is significant that 
almost to a man the executives queried 
were unanimously of the opinion that Su- 
perintendent of Insurance Van Schaick’s 
war on rate violations was not only a 


» proper one but the duty of his depart- 





point of view? 


to get? 





The Questions Asked 


1. What in your opinion have been the biggest underwriting and pro- 
duction lessons learned from the depression year of 1931 from a metropolitan 


2. In what ways have you tried to stimulate agents and brokers report- 
ing to your office in view of the fact that good business has been harder 


3. In what lines (if any) has the volume shown an increase because 
of unusual conditions brought about by the depression? 

4. Do you think there has been a tendency toward increased demands 
on the part of claimants because of “hard times”? 

Are you optimistic that the outlook for the new year is one of im- 
provement in both underwriting and production, or do you think that the 
companies are in for more “headaches”? 

6. What is your frank opinion of the efforts of Superintendent of Insur- 
ance George S. Van Schaicketo eliminate rate violation practices? 








sponses this week to a number of perti- 
nent questions put to them by The East- 
ern Underwriter. 

Certain significant depression lessons 
have been emphasized in this symposium 
of views which represent the opinions of 
some of the best informed metropolitan 
executives. First, that the underwrit- 
ing staffs of both old and younger 
carriers face the new year trained for 
the struggle, confident that if they are 
in for more “headaches” they will be 
better prepared for them than in 1931. 
It is felt that the majority of the prob- 
lems brought about by the prosperity 
period ending with 1929 have been over- 
come; that in 1932 underwriters will have 
to cuide them a great fund of informa- 
tion which they did not have heretofore. 

Secondly, the year 1931 convincingly 
demonstrated that companies could not 
expect to increase production and devel- 
Op an underwriting profit at the same 
time, and, furthermore, that they can- 
not depend on investments and drawing 
Profits alone, as there must be an under- 





ment. One executive, however, ques- 
tioned the efficacy of imposing fines for 
such violations on the grounds that it 
develops bitterness. The suggested solu- 
tion to put an end to sharp practices was 
to have every executive head agree that 
any officer or employe of his company 
who deliberately violated rating sched- 
ules would be discharged. 


John S. Turn’s Mature Judgment 


Convinced that the real lesson learned 
from 1931 is that underwriters must use 
their underwriting judgment to the end 
that they can see some underwriting 
profit in the business, John S. Turn, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Aetna Life & Affiliated Companies in 
New York, has the following observa- 
tions to make on the questions asked: 

1. Iam sure the year 1931 has demon- 
strated that it was one in which com- 
panies could not expect to increase pro- 
duction and develop an underwriting 
profit at the same time. It has also no 
doubt impressed every company execu- 
tive with the fact that the companies 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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Uniformity Program Up 
In H. & A. Conference 


FOR QUARTERLY PREMIUM CO.’S 





New Plan, Embraced by 13 Agreements, 
Being Studied; New Teachers’ Group 
Also Gets Impetus 





A momentous program of uniformity 
as to accident and health policy phrase- 
ology and underwriting which would ap- 
ply to companies writing quarterly pre- 
mium commercial business was the chief 
matter brought before the executive 
committee meeting of the Health & Ac- 
cident Underwriters Conference in Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, a week ago. Although 
no formal action on the program was 
taken by sixty or more company men 
present it is significant that the discus- 
sion was generally in favor of its adop- 
tion. It will now be studied by the mem- 
ber companies individually and the hope 
is that all details will be worked out by 
the proposed effective date, July 1, 1932. 

The backbone of the new program is a 
list of thirteen agreements which are a 


‘result of several meetings held within 


the past few months in Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago and Des Moines by a group of 
quarterly premium commercial compan- 
ies. Prominent among its sponsors has 
been W. T. Grant, Business Men’s As- 
surance president, ‘backed by such lead- 
ing carriers in the field as the Great 
Northern Life, Abraham Lincoln Life, 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident, 
Great Western, Interstate Business 
Men’s, American Bankers Life and Na- 
tional Travelers Casualty. Impressed by 
the program being drawn up by the Bu- 
reau of Personal Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters, these mid-west leaders en- 
deavored to band together for similar 
constructive steps to cut down on waste 
and competition, 
Other Items on Agenda 


Although the uniformity program took 
up the greater part of the day’s meeting, 
other items on the agenda included a re- 
port of progress by C. O. Pauley, Great 
Northern Life, as chairman of the new 
committee on impairment and claims, and 
a report by W. T. Grant as chairman of 
the committee on qualifications for mem- 
bership. 

The recent meeting in Salt Lake City 
between insurance commissioners of ten 
western states and health and accident 


(Continued on Page 85) 





| Auto Merit Rating Change Soon 


It was learned on good authority 
this week that an important change 
is to be made shortly in the present 
automobile merit rating plan which 
has come in for criticism lately. The 
new plan is expected to be an adapta- 
tion of the Connecticut system of 
merits and demerits with three classes 
of drivers, A. B and C. 











CHRISTMAS PARTY DEC. 17 





Casualty & Surety Club Has Exceptional 
Entertainment Attractions; 
No Speakers 


The formal dinner and Christmas party 
of the Casualty & Surety Club of New 
York, always a delightful social affair, 
will be held Thursday evening, December 
17, at the Hotel New Yorker. There 
will be no speakers but an exceptional 
entertainment has been arranged by Leo 
A. Welsh, chairman of this committee. 





A. D. REID LUNCHEON HOST 


A. Duncan Reid, Globe Indemnity 
president, was the host yesterday at a 
luncheon given by the Committee of 
Four of the International Association of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters to thé 
similar committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Agents. 





CHICAGO VISITORS 
George F. Manzelmann, vice-president, 
North American Accident, and Harold R. 
Gordon, executive secretary, Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference, were 
among the Chicago visitors at the insur- 
ance commissioners’ meeting. 





C. W. McNEILL’S WIFE DEAD 


The many friends of C. W. McNeill, 
president, Massachusetts Accident, were 
grieved to learn on Wednesday of the 
sudden death of Mrs. McNeill the pre- 
vious day. 





NO FIDELITY-SURETY MEETING 

The commissioners’ committee on fi- 
delity and surety headed by C. A. Gough 
of New Jersey, did not hold a meeting 
during the Hotel Pennsylvania sessions. 


ANNUAL MEETING JUNE 7 
The annual meeting of the Health ° 
Accident Underwriters Conference has 





_ been set for June 7, 8 and 9, at the Edge- 


water Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
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cannot depend on investments and draw- 
ing profits alone—that there must be an 
underwriting profit which will store up 
some surplus to meet emergencies such 
as have arisen in the year 1931 and will 
perhaps carry well over into 1932. 

Finally, I think the real lesson we have 
learned in the year 1931 is that we must 
use our underwriting judgment to the 
end that we can see some underwriting 
profit in the business if we undertake it. 

2. General business conditions have 
been such that many people have found 
it impossible to carry on with certain 
lines of insurance which they have here- 
tofore carried. We have tried to im- 
press our producers with the fact that 
the critical conditions which all com- 
panies face offer an opportunity for 
them, representing an old stable company 
that has weathered many storms, to se- 
cure business that in other times and 
under other conditions might not be ob- 
tainable. This is a time when every pro- 
ducer should put forth his greatest effort 
to maintain his business and secure new 
lines. 

3. The New York office of this com- 
pany will probably show an increase in 
three casualty lines for the year 1931, 
and a slight decrease in all others. 


Even 1914 Cases’ Reopened 


4. Yes, I believe there has been a very 
great tendency to make more unreason- 
able claims and reopen more compensa- 
tion cases than ever before in the his- 
tory of the business. Some compensa- 
tion cases have been reopened where the 
accident may have occurred as far back 
as 1914, all of which indicates that the 
coverage given by a company in a policy 
issued for a year must carry on and pro- 
vide protection for the assured over a 
period of a great many years. 

5. I think it is reasonable to expect 
that general business conditions should 
begin to improve in 1932. I think most 
business men believe that the tide has 
really turned for the better. However, 
insurance companies, and casualty insur- 
ance companies in particular, will not 
feel the benefit of that for several months 
later. Therefore I think the headaches 
of the companies must continue. 

6. I could not have any opinion but 
that the move made by the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance, George S. Van Schaick, 
to eliminate rate violations and practices 
is not only a proper one but the depart- 
ment’s duty. It is a necessary thing if 
the stability of companies is to be main- 
tained. The department is responsible 
to the public to see that rates are not 
only adequate but reasonable. The rates 
filed with the department by writing pre- 
miums for large groups of companies 
would seem to be the only reliable rates 
at which the business should be written. 
Deviation from these rates must neces- 
sarily be dangerous and perhaps imperil 
the stability of the company—so the de- 
partment is just fulfilling its duty to the 
public in the action that it has taken. 


T. J. Grahame Sees Fewer Companies 


Thomas J. Grahame, vice-president, 

Globe Indemnity, believes that 1932 will 
show an improvement in local conditions 
but not in the early part of the year. 
Loss ratios, he fears, will continue to be 
high and there will be fewer companies 
to participate in the total volume of bus- 
iness available. His response follows: 

1. The year 1931 has clearly demon- 
strated that fundamental conditions have 
a tremendous effect upon underwriting 
results as evidenced by the terrific losses 
incurred in depository underwriting, and 
the substantial losses incurred in the 
compensation field. 

From a production point of view, pro- 
ducers are realizing to a greater degree 
than heretofore the necessity of adequate 
rates in order to assure a continuance of 
coverage and sound financial protection. 

2. We have endeavored to stimulate 
agents and brokers in the selling of spe- 
cial forms of contracts written in con- 


junction with fire companies, also in- 
creased limits for all covers. 

3. There has been no volume of busi- 
ness showing an increase because of the 
depression. 

4. There has been a tendency towards 
increasing demands on the part of claim- 
ants because of the depression in prac- 
tically all branches of the business. 

5. I believe 1932 will show an improve- 
ment, but not the early part of the year; 
the loss ratios will continue to be high 
and there will probably be fewer com- 
panies to participate in the total volume 
of business available. 

6. I believe the efforts of the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance to eliminate rate 
violation practices will prove very help- 
ful. 


Goodwin on Fallacy of Sharp Practices 


In answering the questionnaire Rich- 
ard V. Goodwin, assistant secretary, 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, stresses the 
healthy effect that Superintendent Van 
Schaick’s rate stabilization efforts have 
already had in the metropolitan terri- 
tory. He tells why it has been a cor- 
rective measure. Mr. Goodwin says: 

1. The most important underwriting 
lesson indicated is that sharp practices 
and material departures from the order- 
ly and generally accepted way of doing 
business weaken insurance organization 


structure to the point where it is not 
able to withstand without serious curtail- 
ment pressure of a depression year such 
as 1931. 

This naturally carries with it the de- 
moralization and loss of business which 
inevitably accompanies an effort to cor- 
rect conditions of this kind. The pro- 
duction lesson is exactly the same as 
when production has been based on even 
any part of such practices. The busi- 
ness and good will of the agents cannot 
be held when times change. The com- 
panies and agents or brokers who have 
built their business on a sound moral 
foundation are much less affected both 
in holding their business and in develop- 
ing their business than the first type of 
company mentioned. This therefore acts 
as a corrective for the first type of com- 
pany and a confirmation for the second. 

2. It has not been necessary for us to 
stimulate agents and brokers as we have 
not found good business to be harder to 
get. On the contrary, we have found 
good business much easier to get. In 
good times when all types of companies 
and organizations seem to be in a strong 
position so far as the public is con- 
cerned, we find it much harder to pratect 
and hold our good business on a proper 
basis; but in the past year we have found 
good business seeking more stable mar- 
kets and we therefore have been in the 


fortunate position of being able to choose 
our business even more carefully than at 
any other time. 


Why Some Lines Have Suffered 


3. It is not my opinion that any cas- 
ualty lines have shown an increase in 
volume on account of the conditions 
brought about by depression. The big- 
gest casualty line, automobile, has been 
reduced in volume due to not only the 
sale of cars but the fact that many peo- 
ple with cars feel that they cannot af- 
ford to carry insurance. Workmen’s 
compensation has been reduced on ac- 
count of payrolls being materially re- 
duced. Burglary, liability, and plate 
glass have been reduced on account of 
the lesser business activity with which 
these lines are associated, Accident and 
health has suffered on account of the 
inability of people to feel that they can 
afford to pay the premiums. 

4. It is my observation that there has 
been a tendency toward increased de- 
mands on the parts of claimants because 
of “hard times.” This may be partly off- 
set by some other factors working to the 
companies’ advantage, but I would say 
that, generally, the depression in this re- 
spect has worked against the companies 
toward increasing their loss cost. 

Workmen’s compensation insurance 
probably is the most serious sufferer in 
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eAsset LVo.6.... RESERVE 


The Bankers Indemnity, of course, main- 
tains the premium and loss reserves 
required by law. In addition thereto, 
aaequate and dependable reinsurance 
arrangements guard the policyholder 
against unforeseen contingencies. 

The reserve funds, like its other 
assets, are invested in a well-diversified 


list of approved securities. 
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BANKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE CO. 


Newark, New Jersey 
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this respect, as in times when work was 
plentiful and wages high there was not 
nearly as great an incentive toward ma- 
lingering as now; particularly on con- 
tracting jobs where the injured realizes 
that at the completion of that particular 
job he may again be out of work for 
weeks and months, there is a natural 
tendency to continue his disability as 
long as possible. 

On the other liability lines, with the 
decrease in business activity, there are 
not only more claimants anxious to press 
small claims but more attorneys willing 
to handle smaller cases and press them 
to their limit. As I mentioned before, 
perhaps this is offset a little bit by the 
fact that depression makes claimants 
more willing to place a reasonable value 
on their claims than to permit the mat- 
ter to go to suit with a long delay as the 
urge for ready money probably is greater 
—but this at best is only a partial offset. 


Period of Serious “Headaches” Not 
Passed 


5. You ask if we look for improvement 
in both underwriting and production or 
if the companies are in for more “head- 
aches.” 

I certainly do not think that the com- 
panies have passed the period of serious 
“headaches” as there are very serious 
problems still ahead of the business in all 
of its branches. I do, however, look for 
a material improvement in underwriting 
due largely to the measures that have 
been instituted in the last few months 
to meet the new conditions presented. 
In many departments increased rates and 
changed underwriting practices have 
been put into effect, which of course 
should be reflected in an improved un- 
derwriting picture for the coming year. 

It will probably be some time before 
production shows any great improvement 
but increased production inevitably will 
result with better business conditions— 
and while one is treading on dangerous 
grounds when they undertake to become 
a prophet in this respect, they certainly 
are taking sound ground when they take 
the position of an optimist and hope for 
the best soon. 

6.1 have no hesitation in answering 
your question as to my opinion of the 
efforts of Superintendent Van Schaick 
to eliminate rate violations. 

My opinion is, first, that it is a most 
commendable effort and decidedly for the 
good of the business; and, secondly, it 
§ my observation that it has been ef- 
lective and of material advantage to the 
business. It has had a corrective effect 
on the entire field and I believe that not 
only has it made it possible for some of 
the companies to hold business which 
they otherwise might have lost to com- 
panies not as scrupulous, but it has re- 
leved to some extent the pressure on 









JOHN S. TURN 


the companies from the field. I do not 
believe that it has by any means as yet 
accomplished its full purpose, but it is 
proceeding in the right direction and if 
vigorously continued I am sure that it 
will be very helpful to the business as 
a whole, 


Dull Looks For 1932 Improvements 


Succinctly Floyd N. Dull, Continental 
Casualty vice-president, expresses the 
opinion that the biggest lesson of 1931 
is that “underwriting must be something 
apart from all else, stand on its own and 
be conducted by “steady” instead of 
“wise” underwriters. In further answer 
to Question 1 he feels that production 
effort whether advertising, soliciting or 
service, must bring a return worth near- 
er one hundred cents for each dollar ex- 
pended than ever before. 

_2. Same old way—hard work, conscien- 

tious effort, sincerity of purpose, every 
one on his toes trying to sell our com- 
pany and our service. 

3. None that I know of in miscellane- 
ous casualty; possibly some increase in 
fidelity. 

4. Yes, I would rather handle a legiti- 
mate third party liability or property 
damage claim or a collision damage, 
burglary or other property loss with a 
claimant who has a good job than with 
one who had a good job. 

5. I do not believe the present condi- 
tion can continue much longer. I confi- 
dently look for an improvement in all 
phases of our business. 

6. Superintendent Van Schaick has 
rendered a valuable service and I hope 
he keeps up the good work. 


Cullen Sees Surety Men Better Trained 
For 1932 


Devoting his response entirely to the 
surety-fidelity aspects of the depression 
period, Vincent Cullen, vice-president, 
National Surety in charge of its Greater 
New York Department, has gone into 
considerable detail on each of the six 
questions asked and his interesting con- 
clusions may thus be summarized: 

That surety underwriters now know 
that it is dangerous to commit themselves 
on guarantees of an indefinite period, ap- 
preciating that a surety undertaking is a 
hazardous venture even on apparently 
perfect cases; that it has been hardly 
necessary this year to inject a very pow- 
erful stimulant in order to pep up pro- 
ducers since they were so eager to get 
business; even so, Mr. Cullen has urged 
them to dig deeper into the affairs of 
their clients, to sell protection that would’ 
ordinarily be overlooked. 

From the production angle the court 
department of his office has been the 
only one which has made a substantial 
increase. Litigations, however, on judi- 


cial bonds has shown a sharp upward 


THOMAS J. GRAHAME 


trend. Small and troublesome losses 
have been greater in number this year, 
the claimants more exacting in their de- 
mands, and it was necessary to give more 
time to each case. 

The New Year, in Mr. Cullen’s opin- 
ion, will find the companies with their 
eyes wide open, trained for the struggle. 
His views follow in detail: 


Lessons of the Past Three Years 


1. Underwriters of surety and casualty 
companies have learned more in the last 
two or three years than in the past dec- 
ade. They now know that it is extreme- 
ly dangerous to commit themselves on 
guarantees of an indefinite period or of 
a period of more than a reasonable time 
without having proper protection. By 
way of explanation, it is apparent that 
the executive underwriting staffs of the 
bigger surety companies have realized 
the dangers and hazards of certain com- 
mitments but they or no one else could 
have visualized this great upheaval, the 
melting away of assets, the avalanche of 
closing banks or a great many other fac- 
tors that would upset an otherwise good 
risk. 

It has, however, been brought clearly 
home to all underwriters that a surety 
undertaking is a hazardous venture even 
on apparently perfect cases. I doubt, 
though, whether any set of underwriters 
could have so handled their risks as to 
protect themselves against what has hap- 
pened in the last couple of years. It is 
certain they have been impressed with 
the fact that nothing should be taken 
for granted and that they should not 
commit themselves on a_ guarantee 
where so many outside factors are prone 
to upset the risk, unless they are proper- 
ly protected against such factors. 

Insofar as the production lessons 
learned during the past year are con- 
cerned—I don’t know as you can teach 
a producer anything. Those that have 
analyzed the situation, however, are con- 
vinced that it is impossible except for 
short periods, to handle production satis- 
factorily and profitably on a volume ba- 
sis only; and if the producers have 
learned at all they have been impressed 
with the fact that the requirements 
which have been hammered into them 
year after year by underwriters are 
really necessary. In other words, during 
the prosperous period the producers 
thought the underwriters were a neces- 
sary evil. Now they do realize that these 
many requirements—statements. signing 
of papers, investigations, etc., are nec- 
essary for .the proper handling of the 
business. 


Has Urged Producers to “Dig Deeper” 


2. In view of the fact that there was 
a comparatively small amount of desir- 


VINCENT CULLEN 


able new business and that producers 
and brokers were so eager to get busi 
ness, it was hardly necessary to inject 
a very powerful stimulant. However, 
this office has constantly pointed out to 
all producers and brokers that during 
the period of deflation they should dig 
deeper into the affairs of their clients, 
they should sell them protection that the 
ordinary prosperous business house over- 
looks in good times, they should fight 
against the cutting-down of insurance 
which is apt to come about during hard 
times. I think that our brokers and pro- 
ducers have pointed out to their clients 
that during the lean period the business 
houses should protect their dwindling 
surplusses and reduced profits more 
carefully than at any other time. 

We attempted to tell our producers and 
brokers to make clear to their clients 
that it is easier to suffer a loss during 
prosperity, when the surplus and profits 
are increasing than during deflation, 
when the surplus and profits are decreas- 
ing and we have been very successful in 
not only holding coverages which we car- 
ried in the prosperous times but in many 
instances educated the business houses to 
the point of getting them to take addi- 
tional coverages to protect their assets. 

3. The court department of our busi- 
ness is the only department that made 
a substantial increase this year. While 
the other departments did not do as bad- 
ly as I thought, the court department 
went ahead—because it is apparent. 
when you consider the two divisions of 
this department, that is, fiduciary and ju- 
dicial, that under the fiduciary division 
people die just as regularly in hard times 
as they do in good times and their es- 
tates must be administered just the same. 
Therefore, we have the usual flow of ad- 
ministrator, executor, guardian and com- 
mittee bonds. However, in our judicial 
division of the court denartment. which 
handles the bonds required in litigation 
we see a sharp increase which I think I 
foretold some time ago and which is al- 
ways certain. 

In hard times or when we are on a 
descending scale people will litigate, 
quibble and argue more than when we 
are on the ascending scale. In other 
words, if business is prosperous few 
houses get into a controversy with a 
contractor about a division of profits, 
etc. They are more apt to sit down, 
compromise and forget all about it. How- 
ever, when deflation sets in and there 
is no prosperity these same business 
houses fight for every nickel they can 
get—hence a great amount of litigation 
follows, involving the execution of a 
great number of appeal bonds, attach- 


(Continued on Page 8&6) 
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Greater Support For 
Ins. Federation Urged 


OFFICERS RE-ELECTED FOR 1932 





Discussion of Its Financial Situation, Led 
By F. R. Jones; Plan On Limiting 
1932 Budget to About $10,000 





Harry H. Wadsworth of Syracuse, N. 
Y., president of the Insurance Federa- 
tion of America, Inc., and all its other 
ofhcers were re-elected for the coming 
year at the annual meeting held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, on Mon- 
day. Two new trustees were named: 
William M. Goodwin, agent of Bethle- 
hem, Pa., and Charles F. Frizzell, Phila- 
delphia, to succeed James W. Henry of 
Pittsburgh and Cecil F. Shallcross of 
New York City. 

The continuing officers, in addition to 
the president, are as follows: Vice-presi- 
dents—James H. Carney and Arthur E. 
Childs, of Boston; Thomas B. Donald- 
son, Newark; Wade Fetzer, Chicago; 
Edson S. Lott, New York; J. B. Levison, 
San Francisco; Wallace M, Reid, Pitts- 
burgh; O. G. Strong, Cleveland, and 
George D. Webb, of Chicago. Secretary, 
John T. Hutchinson, New York, and 
treasurer, John W. Morrison, New York. 
The Federation’s advisory committee 
consists of William BroSmith, chairman; 
Sheldon Catlin, William G. Curtis, C. B. 
Morcom and F. Robertson Jones. Mr. 
Hutchinson’s annual report appears in 
another column. 

A spirited discussion on the Federa- 
tion’s financial situation was a feature 
of the afternoon session. F. Robertson 
Jones, general manager of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Executives, 
who is the Federation’s finance commit- 
tee chairman, told of the need of further 
support from life and fire insurance peo- 
ple and said that it had been a problem 
to get them to take an active interest. 
Casualty and surety men have been han- 
dling most of the Federation’s financial 
burden, he said, whereas its purpose is 
to serve all branches of the business. 

Debate on $10,000 Budget 

In reply to inquiries Mr. Jones esti- 
mated that a $10,000 appropriation would 
be enough in his opinion to run the Fed- 
eration’s affairs during the coming year; 
this in addition to other revenue which 
comes from the outside. He told of the 
need of extending the federation’s work 
into other states, said that there is now 
a maximum of twelve active state fed- 
erations doing effective work. Conse- 
quently, he added, the Federation has to 
depend on other associations to do the 
work in the remaining states. 

W. G. Wilson, of Cleveland, manager 
in Ohio for the Aetna Life (casualty 
lines), in commenting on the appropria- 
tion for the coming year said that he 
did not see how the Federation could 
carry on its work on the sum named 
since it had taken $37,000 the previous 
year. This opinion was concurred in by 
two other speakers in brief remarks— 
William G. Curtis, president, National 
Casualty, and Thomas B. Donaldson, for- 
mer Pennsylvania commissioner. Mr. 
Donaldson thought that some means 
should be provided to secure greater co- 
operation from fire and life companies. 
He agreed with Mr. Jones that the or- 
ganization has an important place in the 
business, that the idea is valuable, but 
that it needs more support. 


Four Resolutions Passed 


Mr. Jones also brought up the ques- 
tion of the expense incurred in publish- 
ing the Insurance Federation News. A 
resolution was unanimously passed to the 
effect that further publication of the 
News must be on a self-supporting basis. 

Also unanimously approved were the 
following three resolutions presented by 
Mr. Wilson, chairman of the resolution 
committee : 

Resolved, That whereas a powerful influence 
is thwarting proposed legislation inimical to the 
interests of safe. sane and sound insurance in 
state federations, we earnestly request every in- 
surance man everywhere to support his state 
federation realizing that sound insurance is the 
greatest guarantee of continued national pros- 
perity. 


Resolved, That in view of the lamentable 


apathy toward the growing tendency of socialism 
and paternalism throughout our country we 
warmly commend the intelligent and successful 
efforts of our state federations in combatting this 
world-wide menace. 

Whereas, it has become almost a pastime to 
dwell on the effects of so-called business de- 
pression we call upon insurance forces of the 
country to challenge the spirit of pessimism and 
leadership in the uninterrupted march of prog- 
ress which has characterized the place which 
insurance occupies in its varied service to the 
people. 

Downs On Bay State Auto Rates 

The story of what is being done in 
Massachusetts about the compulsory 
automobile problem was told by John W. 
Downs, general counsel of the Massachu- 
setts Federation. He said that people 
in the state are now far better informed 
on the automobile situation which should 
have an important effect on decisions by 
jury in the future as a result of the re- 


cent eight week legislative probe into 
the compulsory act. Members of the leg- 
islature in the state will, however, Mr. 
Downs predicted, introduce some form of 
legislation to change the existing situa- 
tion. He feels that it is merely a matter 
of time before the state’s compulsory 
law will be wiped off the books and a 
financial responsibility law substituted. 

One of the newly elected trustees, Wil- 
liam M. Goodwin, former president of 
the Pennsylvania Federation, said that 
in spite of the loss of many members 
among the agency forces of his state, 
that Federation has not cut down on 
any activities but is functioning as ag- 
gressively as heretofore. He did indi- 
cate, however, that there were problems 
confronting the organization which they 
were facing with apprehension. 


How A. & H. Uniformity Program 
Reacts On A Mid-Westerner 


By E. C. Budlong 
Vice President, Federal Life, Chicago 


A close-up view of the proposed ad- 
visory policy forms under the uniformity 
program of the Bureau of Personal Acct- 
dent & Health Underwriters is presented 
by the author, a prominent member of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence, in the following article. Mr. Bud- 
long has endeavored to put himself in the 
place of the accident and health producer 
who will meet up with new problems in 
selling under the new program, and his 
views are constructively presented. 

| have been very favorably impressed 
with the proposed new policy forms rec- 
ommended by the Bureau of Personal 
Accident & Health Underwriters and 
consider them a very satisfactory step 
toward the solution of the problems with 
which accident and health underwriters 
have been wrestling for some years. 

The payment of eye, foot and hand 
losses on the basis of weekly indemnity 
is a step in the right direction although 
it would seem more reasonable to make 
such payments monthly instead of in a 
lump sum. I question the wisdom of of- 
fering the option of indemnity for life 
and know of one such case which has 
been running for several years and upon 
which the life indemnity reserve is a 
very much larger sum than any company 
would feel justified in offering as a single 
payment. The claimant is only thirty 
years old and otherwise in good health. 
One or two such cases carried in “claims 
incurred” can upset all possibilitv of un- 
derwriting profits for a long time ahead. 

Perhaps the same criticism may be 
made of any life indemnity feature even 
though restricted as in these new poli- 
cies. Such features remind one of the 
baseball game carefully played, but with 
three men on base. If the “batter up” 
puts one over the fence all of the skill 
and effort is wasted when four runs are 
made and the game lost. I question if 
such a provision in any policy is worth 
taking the chance of an occasional ball 
over the fence. 


Merits of Time Indemnity 


If the time indemnity on specific losses 
is worthwhile why penalize the man who 
is not interested in a death benefit by 
charging an additional premium for un- 
level indemnities? I think the extra 
charge for large principal sum benefits 
is correct, but if we wish to emphasize 
the value of time indemnity why not ap- 
ply the extra charge on indemnities in 
excess of $10 with each $1,000 of prin- 
cipal sum ? 

The elimination of fully accumulated 
policies is a wise move although I think 
there is some merit to the earned ac- 
cumulation for persistency. 

Looking backward a few years we can 
all remember the strong appeal of the 
accumulation feature which was upset by 
companies transferring business and add- 
ing the accrued increases granted by 
other companies—which custom eventu- 
ally resulted in the fully accumulated 


form which was merely a cut in rates. 

Whether a return to the original accu- 
mulation idea is worthwhile or not jus- 
tifies some consideration. 

It is needless to say anything about 
the Double Indemnity feature because 
the custom is so thoroughly established 
that it cannot be abandoned; neverthe- 
less, in a revision such as proposed it 
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would seem quite reasonable to elimi- 
nate such remote causes as_ burning 
buildings, boiler explosions, tornadoes, 
lightning and cyclones. We recall one 
case of a farmer supposed to have been 
struck by lightning on a hay mound 
when he was taking a nap. There was 
some doubt as to whether the pipe he 
was smoking set the hay on fire or the 
stroke of lightning as he was burned to 
a crisp, but the company paid double 
indemnity. 

The reimbursement clause is a won- 
derful idea and will appeal to any man 
who has been through a hospital expe- 
rience—what he needs is the money to 
pay his bills and there is no relationship 
between a policy replacing salary lost, 
the need for which still exists for living 
expenses alone. It would seem better 
to pay one man $500 than to pass out a 
hundred checks for $5 to men who -e- 
gard accident insurance as a lottery. 


Thinks Agent Must Be Resold 


The trouble with the average agent is 
that he is being trained to sell frills 
and features instead of protection—and 
this one fact is the only drawback to the 
new policies. If some fancy feature is 
lacking he thinks he is out of the pic- 
ture. The prospect does not demand 


Coordinated Activity 
Urged By Hutchinson 


FORESEES FEDERATION’S FUTURE 





Active Year Spent in Defeating Injurious 
Legislation; Expenses Cut $14,000; 
New S. Carolina Unit 





Looking ahead to the future of the In- 
surance Federation movement both na- 
tionally and in the various states the rec- 
ommendation was made by John T, 
Hutchinson, Insurance Federation of 
America secretary, at its annual meeting 
on Monday in New York, that serious 
consideration be given to a coordinated 
structure plan such as is now being com- 
pleted in Virginia. He told how leaders 


in both agency and company circles in 
that state were favorable toward. forming 
a Federation with a membership not so 
much of individuals as of coordination 
of all organizations of insurance men in 
the field and in company home offices. 
The functions of this activity, according 
to the plan, would be to attend to those 
legislative matters which concern the 
business as a whole and on which there 
could be agreement. 

Mr. Hutchinson emphasized that such 
a combination of effort interfered not at 
all with the functions or memberships of 
other agency or company organizations, 
hence it antagonized none of these in- 
terests. He added: 

“The articles of incorporation and by- 
laws of the Insurance Federation of 
America were so framed as to permit 
this development, especially in _ states 
where no federation of consequence ex- 
ists and where various other organiza- 
tions functioning separately have not 
been able to successfully cope with the 
situation. ; 

“The trend of the times and a grow- 
ing realization of the urgent need for 
coordination and cooperation in insur- 
ance matters foretell the definite adop- 
tion and operation of these principles, 
whether under the name of the Insur- 
ance Federation of America or some 
other. Other large lines of business en- 
deavor are leading the way in this re- 
spect.” 


Legislative Activity 


As in previous years the Insurance 
Federation of America continued its 
good work in defeating injurious legis 
lation. An active part was taken in op- 
posing excessive tax measures particular- 
ly in North Carolina where a drastic 
situation had existed owing to the ur- 
precedented need for new tax money and 
a revolutionary upset of the state’s con- 
servative element. 

Mr. Hutchinson spent from early Jan 
uary until June in the southern field: 
Mrs. Mary L. Fletcher, field assistant, 
was stationed at Detroit covering It 
diana, Ohio and Michigan activity; while 
Walter W. Belson, also field assistant, 
had charge of legislative work in W's 
consin. 

Located since a year ago at No. | Park 
Avenue, New York, the Insurance Fet- 
eration of America has shared _ heat 
quarters and expenses with the Work 
men’s Compensation Reinsurance Bu 
reau; has reduced its expenses [rot 
$51,744 in 1930 to $37,947 this year, all of 
which, said Mr. Hutchinson, was affecte 
in departments other than that of the 
Federation News. One new unit, the 
South Carolina federation, was organized 
in the summer. 

— , 


frills; the agent talks them. We mu 
resell the agent. This applies particula™ 
ly to the elimination feature on_ hea 
indemnity which the agent is inclined 
think is a company preference insted 
of a policyholder’s privilege to save’ 
substantial percentage of his premium. | 

If these policies were adopted by if 
stock companies it would be a sn 
matter but if some companies contint 
on the old basis the competition wil 
difficult to meet. 
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F. ROBERTSON JONES— 


By 
Wallace L. 
Clapp 


If anyone had predicted twenty-five 
years ago that in 1931 there would be a 
smooth-running super-organization in the 
casualty business whose membership 
would consist of sixty-three chief execu- 
tives of as many companies writing a 
combined premium volume of $630,718,- 
418 that prophetic individual would have 
indeed been scoffed at. But such an or- 
ganization, the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives, has made a defi- 
nite place for itself since its formation 
five years ago at the initiative of A. 
[Cuncan Reid, Globe Indemnity president, 
and is now handling promptly and effi- 
ciently a multiplicity of important mat- 
ters and situations which formerly re- 
quired more than half a dozen individ- 
ual bureaus. 

Ostensibly an organization of such 
magnitude in which the outstanding per- 
sonalities of the casualty field have 
joined together for the advancement of 
the business demands an operating per- 
sonnel of the highest calibre with a gen- 
eral manager of all-around ability and 
general fitness. Such a man is F. Rob- 
ertson Jones whose contributions to the 
casualty business over a period of twen- 
ty-five years have won for him the con- 


fidence of its leaders and a host of de- 
voted friends. 


Part Played in Compensation 
Legislation 


Quiet and scholarly, preferring to be 
a worker “behind the scenes,’ ready 
and willing to apply well balanced judg- 
ment to problems of importance when 
his advice is sought, Mr. Jones has per- 
haps had more to do with the guidance 
of workmen’s compensation legislation 
throughout the country in a conservative 
direction as a public service than any 
other man in the business. In fact, it is 
no exaggeration to say that he has 
helped in the enactment of most of the 
compensation laws of the United States. 
His contributions in connection with au- 
tomobile liability insurance legislation 
have been equally important in that he 
has helped to mould legislative opinion 
into progressively conservative action on 
financial responsibility measures rather 
than on compulsory automobile insur- 
ance acts, 

Four bureau organizations other than 
the Asseciation of Casualty & Surety 
Executives owe their smooth functioning 
to Mr. Jones. He has been secretary- 
treasurer since 1912 of the Workman’s 
Compensation Publicity Bureau (now 
merged with the Association) ; he is sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Bureau of Per- 
sonal Accident & Health Underwriters; 
secretary of the “Committee of Nine” 
on Financial Responsibility for Automo- 
bile Accidents; secretary-treasurer of the 
International Association of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters as well as being 
chairman of the finance committee and 
a member of the advisory board of the 
Insurance Federation of America. 

Outside of business hours Mr. Tones 


A Quiet Worker Behind the Scenes Upon Whom Casualty Leaders Depend 


for Conservative Guidance in Inter-company, Legislative and Public Relations 


Problems; Why He Gave Up a Brilliant College Career for the Insurance 


Business 


finds time to serve as president and di- 
rector of the Ireland Real Estate Co.; 
vice-president and director of the Wo- 
nonskopomuc Co., and secretary-treasur- 
er and a director of 137 East 66th Street, 
Inc., a co-operative apartment corpora- 
tion of which Hartwell Cabell, well 
known New York insurance attorney, is 
president and general counsel. 


His Friendship With the Late George 
. Seward 


If F. Robertson Jones had not been a 
warm friend of the late George F. Sew- 
ard, who for so many years ably guided 
the affairs of the Fidelity & Casualty, he 
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would probably be teaching history, eco- 
nomics and politics in some large uni- 
versity today. A college professor for 
twelve years after his graduation from 
Western Maryland College and Johns 
Hopkins University, Mr. Jones was lec- 
turing on history and sociological sub- 
jects at Union College when Mr. Seward, 
an alumnus of that institution and pres- 
ident of its board of trustees, invited him 
to join the Fidelity & Casualty, which 
was then going through a reorganiza- 
tion. Although impressed by the offer, 
Mr. Jones simply could not bring him- 
self to making what he thought would 
be a sacrifice of his professional career. 

He had already made a reputation as 
an instructor at Johns Hopkins; had 
been selected by that university as a 
Scholar and Fellow in history at the 
completion of a four-year graduate 
course; had learned the science of poli- 
tics under the late Woodrow Wilson 
when, as a college professor, the war 
President had conducted special 12-week 
classes each year at Johns Hopkins. Of- 
fered an associateship in economics and 
politics at Bryn Mawr, Mr. Jones re- 
signed his Union College post in 1902 
and eagerly entered upon this new and 
eventful period in his career. He gave 
Mr. Seward’s offer no further thought 


at the time, although it was periodically 
renewed. 


Accepts F. & C. Offer 


Up to this time he had given little 
thought to marriage, but at Bryn Mawr 
he wooed and wedded the daughter of 
a college professor. It was then that 
the problem of making an adequate sal- 
ary forcefully presented itself. Although 
he did considerable outside magazine 
writing and for two years was historical 
expert for the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
he was forced to the conclusion that in 
justice to his family he would have to 
make a change. 

One summer’s day in 1906, en route to 
a Maine resort, he stopped off in New 
York, as was his custom, to see Mr. 
Seward. Immediately the usual question 
was popped: “Well, Jones, when are 
you coming to the Fidelity & Casualty ?” 
The quick response, “Right now!” both 
surprised and delighted the F. & C. pres- 
ident. Mr. Jones never did get to Maine 
for he started new and strange duties 
that very day, June 12, 1906, as an acci- 
dent and health adjuster, learning the 
business from the bottom up. Within 
six months’ time he was made assistant 
secretary of the company; and from then 
on more and more of his time was given 
to assisting Mr. Seward in both company 
and bureau affairs. 

The F. & C. president was the chair- 
man of the old Board of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, ran it for years, in 
fact. One day at an executive commit- 
tee meeting he suggested F. Robertson 
Jones as its secretary. He was elected, 
and the significance of this appointment 
to Mr. Jones was that it gave him con- 
tacts with the leading casualty men of 
that period. In 1909 Mr. Seward sent 
him to the annual convention of the old 
International Association of Accident 
Underwriters, at which gathering he was 
elected secretary. The duties of this of- 
fice required him to give close attention 
to casualty and surety legislation. He 
was sent to hearings all over the coun- 
try and attended many meetings where 
the F. & C. had a special interest as the 
personal representative of Mr. Seward. 

Having studied and lectured on com- 
pensation laws in his college days this 
background gave Mr. Jones a particular 
fitness for the legislative work assigned 
to him. During one Massachusetts ses- 
sion he won a victory in the face of stiff 
opposition for a bill which provided that 
multiple line carriers, like the F. & C,, 
Travelers and Aetna, could write plate 
glass insurance as did the single line car- 
riers. 

Upon Mr. Seward’s death and the sub- 
sequent election of Robert J. Hillas as 
president of the company Mr. Jones con- 
tinued in office until the year 1912, when 
he was selected by the newly organized 
Workmen’s Compensation Publicity Bu- 
reau as its secretary-treasurer. From 
that time on there has been no let-up 
in his earnest efforts in behalf of con- 
servative casualty insurance legislation. 

Attitude on Bureau Centralization 

Mr. Jones takes a constructive view- 

point on the necessity for the formation 


of the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives and that is that it represents 


a synthetic movement on the part of cas- 
ualty and surety insurance interests to 
correct and check properly the tenden- 
cy, extending over a period of more than 
a dozen years, to create additional na- 
tional organizations. This movement and 
this tendency, he explains, were perfectly 


normal and due to the evolution of that j 


process of a business which has rapidly 
expanded out of all proportion to the 
ability of even the geniuses in it to fore- 
cast. 

“There were nearly a score of such 
national organizations by 1926 and there 
would have been more had not the com- 
panies then taken the matter firmly in 
hand and checked the normal expansion 
processes that were causing the organi- 
zation cells to split up and multiply into 
other separate and distinct organisms by 
reversing the process,” he says. 

The Association has brought under one 
roof at No. 1 Park Avenue, New York, 
and on the same floor, approximately ten 
such national organizations and has han- 
dled highly important matters not within 
the sphere of activities of other bodies 
such as co-ordination problems; public 
relations in various states; insurance de- 
partment rulings; inter-company rela- 
tions ; compulsory automobile liability in- 
surance in its relation to prescribed rates 
and undesirable compensation risks. “It 
has still much to do,” says Mr. Jones, 

and is gradually equipping itself for the 

larger tasks that will undoubtedly come 
to it as the business grows, its problems 
become more complex and as_ public 
needs become greater and public de- 
mands more exacting.” 


Both Author and Editor 


Any sketch of F. Robertson Jones 
would be incomplete without reference to 
his literary achievements, He is the au 
thor of four books on history written 
while he was teaching which include the 
History of Taxation in Connecticut, The 
Study of History, Colonization of the 
Middle States and Maryland (a 700-page 
volume which took seven years to com 
plete), and History of the United States 
Since the Civil War. One of his insur: 
ance books, History and Proceedings 0 
the World’s Insurance Congress (Sat 
Francisco, 1915), is 600 pages and took 
a year to write. Most of his other bro 
chures have been on workman’s compet 
sation. He is the editor of the Digest 
of Workman’s Compensation Laws in the 
United States and Territories and gets 
out 51 pamphlets each devoted to a spe 
cific state’s law; in addition there 1s* 
ready reference pamphlet to Automobilt 
Liability Security Laws. 

Mr. Jones is proud of his friendship 
with Newton D. Baker, possibly a 1 
presidential candidate, which dates back 
to undergraduate days when they both 
studied politics under the then Profess0 
Woodrow Wilson. 


Sizeup of Jones by Close Associate 


“A highly efficient and practical bus” 
ness man and organizer who is * 
scholar,” is the way in which a close 
sociate of F. Robertson Jones sizes yer 
up. He says further: “I am convince 


(Continued on Page 84) 
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What A Standardized Accident 
Policy Will Mean to the Agent 


By Armand Sommer, 
Manager, Accident and Health Dep’t., Southern 


Surety and Home Indemnity 


In developing his subject the author has kept in mind that the Bureau of Personal 
Accident and Health Underwriters is fostering a plan which will become effective 
March 1, 1932. Although this plan does not contemplate a strict standardized accident 
policy, he ‘feels that it is a move that may result in the stabilization of the accident 


business, and m time that it may standardize the accident policy. 


It ts also appre- 


ciated that the success of a Standardized policy will be dependent upon the co-operation 
and support of all companies, and that unless or until all companies join in such an 


arrangement, there is likely to be chaos. 


_ Rather than to attempt to discuss the Bureau plan the author has optimistically 
bridged the gap and has outlined in the following article what he considers the pleasant 
picture of the accident business in the event of a universally adopted standardised policy. 


Although the standardization of the 
accident policy is still a far distant Uto- 
pia, there is a distinct trend in that di- 
rection. A study of conditions upon the 
reaching of the ultimate goal often brings 
a perspective not attainable through a 
consideration of current happenings; 
therefore, a brief survey of the possible 
effects of an iron bound compulsory 
standardized accident policy should be 
of vital interest and of more than mere 
theoretical import. ; 

A standardized policy would influence 
accident insurance in its effect on the 
following four fundamental factors which 
enter into its progress and future ad- 
vancement: (1) The agent. (2) The 
company. (3) The public. (4) The eco- 
nomic position. The effect of each is in- 
terdependent upon the other, but for 
purpose of discussion we shall consider 
only the direct primary effect on each 
division. 

Limitation on Number of Policies © 


A standardized policy does not neces- 
sarily imply that only one policy may be 
issued, nor does it infer that new poli- 
cies should not be launched should there 
be an economic need for such policies. 
It does involve, however, a reasonable 
limitation on the number of policies and 
requires uniform and scientific rating 
and identical phraseology. Under a uni- 
form policy program each company would 
have the same set-up of policies, each 
agent would have an article to sell iden- 
tical to that of his competitor, and each 
law court would have a single type of 
contract to interpret. ; 

The agent is directly interested in the 
number and amount of sales and the re- 
newal permanency, both of which would 
be aided by the standardized policy. It 
is undoubtedly true that many agents 
are stimulated by new and superior pol- 
icies and that sales are often made on 
the basis of a “new” policy of the “best 
ever” type. However, the huge amount 
of wasted endeavor that is spent in com- 
petitive selling and the great number of 
prospective clients that are lost through 
improper sales approach tremendously 
outweighs the few applications obtained 
through policy provision sales. If each 
agent could be persuaded to base his 
sales on the need of accident insurance 
and if each agent would spread the men- 
tal picture of the comforting values of 
accident insurance, the premium volume 
would’ rise to seemingly impossible 
heights. If policy provisions were stand- 
ardized the agent would of necessity 
change his sales approach. 


Co-operative Advertising Favored 


Standardized policies can succeed only 
through co-operative action, and once 
this co-operative action is under way its 
purpose will be enlarged and many pro- 
motional schemes now impossible may be 
attempted. A co-operative advertising 
plan, broadcasting the background of ac- 
cident insurance, would open many po- 
tential doors for the accident insurance 
salesman, and the company advertising 
aids would improve in effectiveness. At 
the present time, unfortunately, much of 
the company advertising is based upon a 


recital of policy provisions of the com- 
pany in question which are not included 
in competitive policies. 

A flagrant example of this fault in 
company advertising is the lack of em- 
phasis on aviation in the many accident 
circulars. Aviation coverage is an ex- 
cellent sales aid and is a new and im- 


portant part of the accident policy. De- 
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spite its selling appeal very few com- 
panies mention aviation coverage as a 
talking point, mainly because competitive 
companies have the same _ provision. 
Should the policy be standardized each 
company would transform its advertising 
efforts into real sales appeal based on 
the positive virtues of the accident pol- 
icy rather than the negative competitive 
advantages. 


Less Juggling of Policies 


From a renewal standpoint there would 
be less juggling and transfer of policies 
from one agent to another as there would 
be less incentive for such transfer. A 
clever agent can often persuade an as- 
sured to transfer an accident policy from 
one company to another, basing his ar- 
gument on a fictitious difference, where 
fundamentally there is little if any differ- 
ence between the two policies. This type 
of agent instead of creating new business 
will spend his time on transfer of exist- 
ing business, thus not enlarging the scope 
of accident insurance. 

Under the standardized policy an agent 
would have no advantage over his com- 
petitor and fewer policies would be 
changed from one agent to another. 
There is one agency feature which should 
not be overlooked, especially from the 
standpoint of the multiple line casualty 
agent. The casualty agent frequently 
transfers from one company to another 
for various reasons. The agent owns his 
business and it is only fitting and proper 
that he should be allowed to transfer his 


accident policies from his former com- 
pany to his newer company. Under pres- 
ent arrangements it is very difficult to 
effect such a transfer, and although ac- 
cident insurance might theoretically be 
aided by the keeping of this business in 
the original company, in practice the 
agent will attempt to switch business to 
another company on different forms and 
with different rating, and possibly with 
even different classificational divisions. 
This naturally results in much chaos, 
confusion and ill will for agent, company 
and assured which could be avoided were 
there standardized policies. 
The Company “Merry-Go-Round” 


From the company standpoint a stand- 
ardized policy would allow the company 
to place its accident department on a 
business basis. It would bring organjza- 
tion and stability to the accident pro- 
fession. At the present time the accident 
business is somewhat of a football used 
in many instances to aid the other lines 
of the company. A company places on 
the market a sound program: of policies, 
its competitor introduces a slightly 
broader type of coverage to gain advan- 
tage; soon the “merry-go-round” is in 
full sway and all companies are destroy- 
ing any possible germ of profit by out- 
doing one another, Under the standard- 
ized policy this would not occur and ac- 
cident business would stand on its own 
merit. 

The standardization, of course, would 
imply that the rates were adequately and 
reasonably fixed; furthermore, such a 
program would necessitate the keeping 
and pooling of statistics, and in this way 
the rates would always be equitable as 
the accident companies would know the 
proper rating. At the present time the 
rating of accident business is a reflection 


of inadequate statistics, individual judg- 
ment and competitive pressure, a com- 
bination not conducive to financial prog- 
ress. 

Easing Up on Claims 


The claim phase should not be over- 
looked. Many claim situations that in- 
volve controverting at the present time 
would be standardized so that the com- 
panies’ position of liability or rejection 
would be clearly indicated. The courts 
would not have the multiplicity of con- 
tracts to interpret and would have a 
tendency to interpret the standardized 
contract more fairly to the companies; 
furthermore, out of such action might 
grow a uniformity among state regula- 
tions affecting accident insurance. 

Little need be said of the effects of 
a standardized policy on the public. To 
the laymen the accident business has al- 
ways been one of somewhat complicated 
confusion. The competitive sales meth- 
ods and the constant hammering of dif- 
ferent policy contracts confuses the po- 
tential purchaser, and has a tendency to 
cause him to lose confidence in the ac- 
cident policy. The standardized policy 
would receive the confidence and support 
of the public and the purchaser could 
buy his accident insurance with full re- 
alization that he was buying the best 
accident protection on the market. 

Economically, accident insurance is a 
vital necessity. Should everyone carry 
accident insurance a very great amount 
of financial suffering would be prevented. 
A standardized policy would unquestion- 
ably increase the sale and service of ac- 
cident insurance, and by thus being in- 
strumental in furthering greater distri- 
bution of accident insurance, would be 
of untold assistance in the social scheme 
of the world today. 





Compensation Reinsurance Bureaus 


Indispensable Catastrophe Hazard Facilities Afforded by Two 
Organizations, Whose Names Rarely Appear in Print, 
Described by Leon S. Senior 


Two important casualty bureaus which 
rarely get their names into newspaper 
headlines are the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Reinsurance Bureau, having thirty- 
four stock company members, and the 
Mutual Corporations’ Inter-Reinsurance 
Plan, composed of seven mutuals. Both 
perform their useful purpose in the com- 
plex compensation line by furnishing re- 
insurance facilities against catastrophe 
hazard. The stock company organiza- 
tion, established in 1912, has as its chair- 
man A. Duncan Reid, Globe Indemnity 
president, and as secretary and manager 
J. W. Morrison, Lee J. Wolfe, well- 
known New York actuary, is secretary 
of the mutual body, which, he reports, 
went for sixteen years without having a 
loss. 

_How these bureaus operate was suc- 
cinctly explained not so long ago by 
Leon S. Senior, general manager, Com- 
pensation Insurance Rating Board of 
New York, during the course of a lecture 
to casualty students of the New York 
Insurance Society. Taking first the 
Workmen’s Compensation Reinsurance 
Bureau, it was explained that reinsurance 
is afforded to members on losses in ex- 
cess of $25,000 exclusive of expenses; 
that the bureau does not become liable 
until a member has sustained an actual 
loss on account of any one accident of 
at least $25,000, no part of which has 
been recovered by reinsurance or under 
subrogation rights. 

The coverage includes liability under 
the longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ 
compensation act, and the territory em- 
braces the United States and its posses- 
sions. The premium for reinsurance is 
fixed at 24%, but the board of govern- 
ors which administers, the bureau’s af- 
fairs is empowered to increase or reduce 


the rate of assessment as respects any 
group of states. 

When a company sustains a loss which 
exceeds the sum of $25,000 it must be re- 
imbursed by the bureau from time to 
time for the amount of such excess which 
the company has paid over and above the 
specified limit. The members are liable 
to assessment in the event of deficiency 
in any of the group funds. Such assess- 
ment must be levied in proportion to pre- 
mium writings. The bureau does not as- 
sume liability for any expenses incurred 
by the subscribing companies in the set- 
tlement of losses, nor is the bureau ob- 
ligated to pay losses under policies which 
are issued jointly, or jointly and several- 
ly, by several companies. 

Certain Industries on Prohibitive List 


Certain industries come within the pro- 
hibitive class for which the bureau does 
not assume liability. Coal mines, vessels 
and the manufacture of explosives are on 
the prohibitive list. An exception is pro- 
vided as respects these dangerous occu- 
pations where the company is compelled 
by law to cover all employes of the pol- 
icyholder, including the men who are en- 
gaged in this hazardous work, if at the 
time the policy was written the company 
had no notice of the fact that the as- 
sured was engaged in these hazardous 
operations. If the company had notice 
the reinsurance agreement does not cov- 
er such policy. 

Investigation of Risks 

The bureau is obliged to investigate 
any individual risk to which attention !S 
directed by a member with the view © 
determining whether such risk comes 
properly within the coverage provided by 
the reinsurance agreement. The decision 
rests in the hands of the chairman an 
the secretary, who are constituted as 4 
committee for the purpose with power t0 
pass upon all cases submitted. In the 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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The Silver Lining 


Certain Gratifying Features Arise Out of Times of 
Stress. In Connection with the Casualty Insurance 
Business, Policyholders, Agents and Companies 
Learn Various Helpful Lessons. 


The policyholder has a greater 
realization of the benefits of sound 
insurance protection and desires to 
improve and extend such protec- 
tion as rapidly as his finances will 
justify. Therefore, we believe that 
from now on sound insurance will 
be bought more extensively than 
ever before. 


The agent during times of stress 
realizes more than ever the desir- 
ability of a connection with a 
sound, well- seasoned company. 
During the flush of prosperous 
days it is easy for an agent to be 
beguiled by special financial in- 
ducements, cut rates or other un- 
sound practises which seem to give 
to him at least momentary advan- 
tage. He persuades himself that 
if things do not work out as hap- 
pily as expected he may quickly 
secure another company connection, 
overlooking the fact that obliga- 
tions under casualty policies are 
long drawn out and that he may 
have worries and perhaps substan- 
tial financial loss through even a 
short term association with the 
“opportunist” company. 


The company during times of 
stress realizes more than ever that 
it should not rely upon investment 
profits, but should strive to make 
a fair profit on its underwriting 
operations. The need for sound 
practises, proper economies, effi- 
cient employees and capable man- 
agement is emphasized. 


The United States Casualty 
Company has weathered eight ma- 
jor and four minor depressions 
during the past thirty-six years. 


It has gained much through this 
experience. During the stress of 
the past two years of course it has 
trimmed its sails to meet various 
adverse conditions and in order to 
be in a position to take full advan- 
tage of the situation as business 
conditions improve. During such 
time many factors have been most 
gratifying to the company :—the 
unswerving loyalty of its agency 
organization; the whole - hearted 
support of its stockholders; the 
friendly attitude of its competitors 
and the many splendid tributes of 
the National Association of In- 
surance Agents (more than one 
hundred new agents have joined 
the company during the past ninety 
days). 


Looking into the years ahead, we 
believe that agents will appreciate 
more than ever that in selecting 
their company connections they 
should be guided not by improper 
commission inducements, not by 
temporary advantages through un- 
warranted “special” rates, but by 
consideration of the record and 
practises of the company. They 
will understand better that they 
should consider also the manage- 
ment of the company, the grade 
of securities it holds, the personnel 
of ‘its Board of Directors, its re- 
insurance arrangements, its under- 
writing attitude, its claim organi- 
zation and finally its relations with 
the National Association of In- 
surance Agents. 


We cordially invite inquiries 
from agents interested in becom- 
ing members of our agency family. 


EDSON S. LOTT, President 
United States Casualty Company 


80 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 
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Roeber Outlines Rate 
Increases of 1931 

YEAR’S BIG ACCOMPLISHMENT 

Revisions Still Inadequate, However, 


Says National Council General Man- 
ager in Annual Report 





That the outstanding accomplishment 
of the National Council on Compensa- 
tion Insurance for 1931 was the emer- 
gency rate revision was brought out 
clearly by W. F. Roeber, general man- 
ager, in his annual report presented at 
the annual meeting a week ago. He said 
that other activities were overshadowed 
by the important subject of rate level. 


While compensation rates are in all 
probability still inadequate, Mr. Roeber 
emphasized the substantial increase in 
rate level approved during the past year 
should do much to assist the carriers in 
weathering the present storm. This in- 
crease was made possible through the 
continued wholehearted co-operation on 
the part of member carriers, independent 
boards and bureaus and a large major- 
ity of the insurance commissioners. Mr. 
Roeber stressed the fact that the Council 
staff will continue to exert every effort 
to the end that the compensation rate 
situation mav be improved and further 
economies effected. 


Countrywide Program 


The countrywide program of rate re- 
visions as adopted by the rates commit- 
tee of the Council last June was out- 
lined by the speaker as follows: 

1. . varying rate increase by states determined 


7. 

(a) The state indemnity loss ratio for policy 
year 1929; provided, however, that in 
states having less than $1,500,000 annual 
premium volume, the loss ratio shall be 
determined by the combined experience 
of policy years 1928-1929 or 1927-1928- 
1929, whichever is needed to secure a 
premium volume of approximately 
$1,500,000. 

(b) The projection of the medical loss ratio 
on the basis of the state medical trend to 
the anticipated 1932 level. 

2. A uniform increase by states based on an 
emergency loading factor of 2.5% which is 
the equivalent of a loading in rates of 
slightly less than 4.5%. 

3. The increase in each state to be filed to be- 
come effective September 1, 1931, regardless 
of the established annual revision date. 

It is estimated, said Mr. Roeber, that 
the emergency program, if universally 
approved, would result in approximately 
a 13% increase in the country-wide rate 


level. The following shows the results 
to date: 
Countrywide 
Status of Revisions Effect 
BPE sb inccnne scenes 11.0% 
Rate ee 0.9% 
Disapproved ............ 1.0% 


Increases in Individual States 


Increases have been made in the states 
as given below: 


Rate 
Level 
State Change Remarks 
AlAEOMS ..c000% 1.035 General revision 
1.067 Emergency revision 
1.104 Combined effect of 
changes as 
ee 1.000 Emergency revision— 
no change indicated 
Arizon® .....20. 1.382 Pending. See note 
California ...... 1.103 General revision. See 
note 
1.025 Emergency revision 
1.131 Combined effect of 
changes 
ee 1.091 General revision 
1.043 Emergency _revision— 
not allowed 
Connecticut .... 982 General revision 


Emergency revision 
.999 Combined effect of 
of changes 


Dist. of Colum...1.035 Emergency revision 
PRON. oscssecs 1.045 General revision 
1.108 Emergency revision 
1.158 Combined effect of 
> changes 
ers 1.048 Emergency revision. 
awaiting approval bv 
Hawaiian Casualty 
Committee 
Idaho ........+5 1.367. Emergency revision 
ERMMNS: aseesnxes 1.040 General revision 
1.082 Emergency revision 
1.125 Combined effect of 
4 changes 
TOMGOR <siccaccs 1.053 General revision 
1.075 Emergency revision 
1.132 Combined effect of 
changes 
DR dusksacnie 1.085 General revision 
1.000 Emergency revision — 


no change indicated 


ROMER: 25.6558 1.095 General revision 
1.128 Emergency revision — 
pending 
Kentucky ...... 1.042 General revision 
1.094 Emergency revision 
1.140 Combined effect of 
a changes 
Louisiana ...... 1.053 General revision 
1.175 Emergency revision 
1.237 Combined effect of 
2 changes 
MGME oc cccs5cs -956 General revision 
1.089 Emergency revision 
1.041 Combined effect of 
changes 
Maryland ...... 1.139 General revision 
1.993 Emergency revision 
1.245 Combined effect of 
changes 
Massachusetts 1.068 General revision 
1.124 Emergency revision 
1.200 Combined effect of 
ue changes 
Michigan ....... 1.019 General revision 
1.139 Emergency revision 
1.161 Combined effect of 
. changes 
Minnesota ...... 1.033 Emergency and general 
? . revision 
Missourl ...6... 1.041 General revision 
1.030 Emergency revision — 
not allowed 
1.110 General revision—pend- 
ing. See note. 
Montana ...... 1.182 Emergency revision 
Nebraska .. ....1.067 General revision 
1.028 Emergency revision 
1.097. Combined effect of 
changes 
New Hamp. ....1.022 General revision 
1.057. Emergency revision 
1.080 Combined effect of 
changes 
New Jersey ....1.080 General revision 
1.125 Emergency revision 
1.215 Combined effect of 
changes 
New Mexico 1.230 Emergency revision 
New York ..... 1.103 General revision 
1.180 Emergency revision 
1.268 Combined effect of 
changes 
North Carolina..1.073 General revision 
1.043 Emergency revision — 
not allowed 
Oklahoma ...... 1.475 Emergency and general 
revision 
Parta Rien ..... 1.452 General revision 
Rhode Island ..1.0907 General revision 
1948 Emergency revision 
1.055 Combined effect of 
changes 
South Dakota ...1.000 Emergency revision — 
no change indicated 
Tennessee ...... 1.925 General revision 
1.9890 Emergency revision 
1.096 Combined effect of 
changes 
TREE kc caccenwe 1.916 General revision 
1.096 Emergency and general 
revision 
1.114 Combined effect of 
changes 
NStGM 3. cs kanuee 1.302 Emergency and general 
revision 
on | ae -985 General revision 
1.127. Emergency revision 
1.110 Combined effect of 
changes 
WREOINIA. oss ... Pending. See note 
Wisconsin ...... 1.137. Emergency and general 


revision 
, Notes 

Arizona—The Industrial Commission while 
disapproving the emergency filing has indicated 
an intention to revise the rates for important 
industries. 

California—The revision effective March 1, 
1931, gave partial recognition to the existence 
of an emergency in that an indemnity projection 
was included in establishing the rate level. 

Missouri—The emergency revision was not al- 
lowed but has now been refiled in connection 
with the pending general rate revision. 

Virginia—The amount of increase involved in 
the emergency and general rate revision has not 
heen definitely determined pending receipt of 
further statistical evidence now being compiled 
by Virginia Industrial Commission. 


Bureau Administration 


Speaking on bureau administration, 
Mr. Roeber said that during the past 
year the several bureaus of the Council 
have been administering compensation 
rates along the same general lines as out- 
lined the previous year. Additional 
progress has been made in the standard- 
ization of procedure and practices of 
these bureaus, he said, and the Council 
has attempted to maintain the schedule 
of advance rate promulgations that 
was started last year. In certain in- 
stances, he added, considerable difficulty 
has been experienced in maintaining this 
schedule because of the frequent revi- 
sions of rates in connection with the 
emergency rate program, but in general 
the bureaus are adhering very closely to 
the program which provides for the re- 
lease of renewal rates from forty-five to 
sixty days in advance of renewal. 

Schedule Rating 


On the subject of schedule rating the 
speaker said: 

“For some time there has been a feel- 
ing that perhaps schedule rating could 
be dispensed with, but during the past 
year when we have been looking for 





Few Committee Changes 


There were few changes made in 
National Council committees at the 
annual meeting a week ago. On the 
governing committee the Maryland 
Casualty, Ocean Accident, Lumber- 
mens Mutual and Michigan Mutual 
Liability were elected to succeed 
themselves while the following were 
holdovers: American Mutual Liabil- 
ity, Liberty Mutual, Globe Indemnity 
and Travelers. 

On the rates committee only one 
change was made: the Hardware Mu- 
tual Casualty succeeds the Security 
Mutual Casualty. This important 
committee is made up of ten stock 
and ten mutual companies as hereto- 
fore. The board of appeals, which 
consists of Dr. R. S. Keelor, United 
States Casualty, Tohn L. Train. Utica 
Mutual, and Clarence W. Hobbs, 
commissioners’ special representative 
on the Council staff, was reelected. 
The personnel of the reference, actu- 
arial, engineering, manual and region- 
al committees remains unchanged. 











ways of effecting economies, more than 
usual attention is being paid to the mat- 
ter. In the National Council, the gov- 
erning committee has appointed a sub- 
committee to study into the economic 
justification of schedule rating, and the 
committee is now at work on the sub- 
ject. A similar committee of the Com- 
pensation Insurance Rating Board is 
studying the situation as it applies in 
New York. 

“Our observations have led to certain 
personal conclusions. We believe that 
safety engineers of the carriers should 
be able to sell safety to the average as- 
sured on the basis of its economic and 
humanitarian values. If this is so, the 
engineer is free to devote his entire time 
to those particular hazards which are pe- 
culiar to the risk under consideration 
without being forced to give undue at- 
tention to the items included in the 
schedule rating plan because of the fear 
of competition from some other carrier. 
We believe that in the long run more 
effective safety work would be done than 
under the present competitive schedule 
rating plan. 

“We should dislike very much to see 
the abandonment of inspection work on 
the part of the administrative bureau be- 
cause we are satisfied that it performs 
a valuable function in the classification 
and rating of risks. However, this work 
is now concentrated on a limited number 
of risks in selected manufacturing clas- 
sifications and involves a_ meticulous 
counting and description of machines. 
Would it not be better if the same ef- 
fort—probably less effort would be nec- 
essary—were expended in the general 
survey of the major characteristics of all 
manufacturing and mercantile and pos- 
sibly, contracting risks, to ascertain if 
the carriers were receiving adequate pre- 
miums through correct classification and 
the rating of risks? 

“We cannot help but reach the conc!- 
sion that with the same. and probablv 
considerably less exnenditure. the c?r- 
riers could provide a better safety service 
to their assureds and that the adminis- 
trative bureaus could be of more serv- 
ice to the carriers through a more com- 
plete classification inspection and rating 
service.” 


Now Has 105 Members 


Eight companies have joined the Coun- 
cil since the last annual meeting, Mr. 
Roeber said, and seventeen carriers have 
either resigned or otherwise withdrawn. 
The total membership is now at 105 
stock and mutual companies. 





AMERICAN INDEMNITY MERGER 

Stockholders of the American Indem- 
nity and American F. & M. of Galves- 
ton are voting today on a recommenda- 
tion of the directorate to merge the two 
companies. Under the plan the Ameri- 
can Indemnity’s charter would be 


amended so that it could write the fire 
and tornado business previously handled 
by its fire mate. 


F. R. Jones 


(Continued from Page 80) 


that there is no more learned man in 
our business and I also am convinced 
that no man in the business has a wider 
and more comprehensive working know!- 
edge of its many and intricate ramifi- 
cations. He literally has grown up with 
it, and he has been able to apply his 
wide and sound scholarship in a wide va- 
riety of ways and with astounding suc- 
cess to its everyday needs. 

“We of the casualty and surety busi- 
ness owe him a great debt not only be- 
cause of the effective and practical work 
he has done in promoting our interests 
here, there and everywhere, but also be- 
cause he is possessed of a vision which 
many of us have lacked. He has been 
able, better perhaps than any other man, 
to see ahead, to analyze and value dan- 
gerous situations and to meet them as 
they have arisen. His constant watch- 
fulness, his sturdy integrity and his tre- 
mendous capacity for hard work always 
have been an inspiration to those privi- 
leged to know him, and to those less 
fortunate they have provided a worthy 
example of energy and resourcefulness 
in meeting the great problems which 
constantly beset our business. 

“Our appreciation of Mr. Jones, how- 
ever, is not confined to what he has 
done for us and for the business he so 
ably represents. We like him as a man, 
as a fellow human being. We admire 
not only the qualities of his mind but 
also the charm of his personality. In 
every way he is a ‘regular fellow.’ and 
entirely lacking in the curse of affecta- 
tion and its twin curse, egotism.” 





Reinsurance Bodies 
(Continued from Page 82) 


case of disagreement, a third member is 
selected and then the decision made by a 
majority of the committee of three be- 
comes final. The members serving on 
such committee must be disinterested. 
Provision is made for distribution of 
excess funds when the fund in a given 
group exceeds $250,000. The _ bureau 


‘agrees to issue certificates to satisfy any 


insurance department, in case of a loss 
exceeding $25,000, that the member who 
has incurred such loss has good and valid 
reinsurance. 

Mutual Fund’s Set-Up 

The procedure of the Mutual Corpora- 
tions’ Inter-Reinsurance Plan is to col- 
lect from the members 5% of their pre- 
mium writings and to pay catastrophe 
losses in excess of a present value of 
$25,000. In its turn the fund reinsures 
all losses in excess of a present value ot 
$75,000 to an unlimited amount. An ad- 
ditional charge is assessed against each 
subscribing company for such reinsur- 
ance which, of course, is payable to the 
reinsuring company. As a result of its 
operations the fund has returned to the 
members all of their contributions up to 
June 30, 1930, except for the reserve 
which is maintained under the four cases 
previously referred to. The estimates on 
the four cases do not exceed $25,000. 

It is the practice of the fund to de- 
termine the present value of the loss at 
the date of the accident as soon as it 1S 
reasonably possible and to pay to the 
company the amount thereof. A similar 
arrangement is in effect with the rein- 
surance company. The object is to have 
a settlement of the loss as soon as pos- 
sible after the accident so that the com- 
panies who are members of the fund at 
the time of the occurrence may % 
charged with it. This is due to an ap- 
prehension that if the fund waited until 
the loss amounted to $25,000 before start 
ing to pay out any money, some of the 
companies might not be in existence at 
the time or might not be members © 
the fund. 

It is interesting to note that when the 
fund started in 1914 it paid for reinsut 
ance to cover losses from $75,000 [0 
$400,000 134%. At the present time the 
reinsurance premium excess over $75, 
unlimited is at the rate of three-tenths 
of 1%. 
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N. Y. Dep’t Requests 
Surety Cost Filing 

VAN SCHAICK LETTER TO BEHA 

Superintendent Also Asks R. H. Towner 


to Tell to What Extent Conference 
Rules Figure in Rate Making 





The surety acquisition cost situation 
took a new turn this week when Super- 
intendent of Insurance Van Schaick 
asked James A. Beha as chairman of the 
conference to file with the New York 
Insurance Department its rules and regu- 
lations and a list of its member compa- 
nies. At the same time Superintendent 
Van Schaick requested R. H. Towner, 
head of the Towner Rating Bureau, to 
submit a statement showing the extent 
to which rules and regulations of the 
surety conference figure in the making 
of rates. 

In his letter to Mr. Beha the Super- 
intendent called attention to the recent 
fling on behalf of the Conference on Ac- 
quisition & Field Supervision Cost for 
Fidelity and Surety. 

The requested surety filing, it is ex- 
pected, will be the first step in making 
the conference an auxiliary rating or- 
ganization under Section 140 of the New 
York Insurance laws, which gives the 
Superistendent of Insurance power of 
visitation, supervision and examinations 
of auxiliary rating organizations. 





DEC. 17 MEETING LOOMS UP 





Important Acquisition Cost Items Up; 
Discussion May Be Spirited on N. 
Y. Dep’t Filing 
The general meeting of the Conference 
on Acquisition Cost and Field Supervi- 
sion for Casualty Insurance, set for De- 
cember 17, looms up as one of the most 
important sessions of the month. Not 
only is there expected to be spirited dis- 
cussion on the filing with New York In- 
surance Department of the Conference 
tiles and regulations as an auxiliary body 
under section 140 but the Georgia situ- 
ation as regards a change in the work- 
men’s compensation acquisition cost set- 
up will be thoroughly gone into. The 
action of that state’s commissioner, W. 
B. Harrison, in approving a 10.8% emer- 
gency rate increase if the 2.5% loading 
factor were taken from the 17.5% al- 
lotted to acquisition and field supervision 
tost may reopen the whole question of 
_ commissions in the compensation 

ine, 

Other items on the agenda include re- 
ports of progress being made on the 
Chicago Control Plan, the new and en- 
couraging setup in California and Iowa. 





CONT’L CASUALTY DIVIDEND 
The Continental Casualty will pay its 
tegular dividend of 4% or 40c a share 
on January 2 to stockholders of record 
December 15. 


H. & A. Conference 


(Continued from Page 75) 


‘ompany representatives on the advisa- 
lity of certain rulings also claimed the 
attention of the executive committee. The 
action taken at that time was to with- 
taw two rulings, one making retroactive 
‘prior ruling relative to payment of hos- 
pital benefits and the other modifying 
the phraseology used in newspaper acci- 
€nt policies. 

ew Teachers Group Conference Meets 


In addition to the executive session 
Stveral representatives of companies 
Which are fostering the new Teachers 
Toup Disability Conference met inform- 
illy, discussed the uniform provisions 
‘awn up for group health and accident 
Msurance for.teachers agreed to in Sep- 
ne tr, and made encouraging progress 
od the formal adoption of such pro- 
eae _According to L. D. Edson, Zu- 
accident and health manager, who 

Chairman of the new conference, its 
bUrposes have been virtually achieved 





and the success of the program depends 
upon final agreement on reservations 
filed by one leading company in the new 
body. Attending this session were James 
F, Ramey, Washington National; D. W. 
McFall, Continental Casualty; P. G. 
Garey, Commercial Casualty, and J. P. 
Collins, National Casualty. 
Spangler Succeeds Faulkner 

One action taken by the Health & Ac- 
cident Conference executive committee 
was the election of C. E. Spangler, vice- 
president and general manager, Wood- 
men Accident, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of E. J. Faulkner, presi- 
dent of that company. Chester W. Mc- 
Neill, Massachusetts Accident, chairman 
of the committee, presided. 

13 Agreements Summarized 

The thirteen agreements now being 
studied may be summarized as follows: 

1. All accident and health policy forms sold 
largely on a quarterly premium basis shall be 
included, excepting commercial policies similar 
to forms adopted by the Bureau of Personal 
Accident & Health Underwriters, guaranteed 
renewable policies requiring medical examina- 
tion, limited policies and industrial policies. 

2. The accident insuring clause proposed is 
“against loss resulting solely from bodily in- 
juries effected directly and independently of all 
other causes through accidental means.” The 
following disease exception clause would be used 
to supplement the accident insuring clause, “Pol- 


icy does not cover loss caused wholly or partly 
by bodily or mental infirmity, bacterial infec- 
tions (except pyogenic infections which shall oc- 
cur with and through a wound effected by acci- 
dental means) or by any other kind of disease 
or medical or surgical treatment therefor.” 

3. <As to time limit within which death must 
occur to come under the accidental death clause, 
it would be ninety days from date of accident. 

4. As to the accident disability clause, in- 
demnity will be paid if the disability, both par- 
tial and total, begins within twenty days of 
accident. The partial disability indemnity would 
be 40% of the total disability and the period 
would be limited to not exceeding six months. 

5. Sickness clause: Health insurance not 
requiring confinement to the house would be 
limited to twelve months; where confinement is 
required, at the option of each company; where 
non-confining sickness follows confinement to 
the house, the period for non-confining sickness 
limited to twelve months. Indemnity for non- 
confining sickness would be limited to 50% of 
the indemnity. 


Urge Use of Conference Manual 


6. The conference classification manual is 
urged, or one not more advantageous to the 
applicant. 

7. No company would go on any risk with- 
out notifying other interested companies where 
the applicant has or will have more than $500 
monthly indemnity and /or more than $25,000 of 
accidental death benefit. 


8. Age limits. Combination accident and 





health, age for issuing to be from eighteenth 
birthday to fifty-fifth birthday, level rate to be 
charge to fiftieth birthday, then increased 12144% 
on combination or 20% on health only policies; 
all benefits and claims to be reduced 10% per 
attained year from fifty-sixth birthday to sixty- 
first birthday, and thereafter benefits and exist- 
ing claims shall be reduced 5% per attained year. 
Accident only, level premium to be charged from 
eighteenth to sixtieth birthdays, benefits and 
claims to be reduced 10% per attained year after 
sixty-first birthday. 

9. Companies to be permitted to omit the 
cancellation clause, standard provision No. 16. 

10. Each company shall use the “pro rating 
for other insurance” clause, standard provision 
No. 17. 

11. Guaranteed renewable policies may be is- 
sued without medical examination, but the period 
for which indemnity for loss of time shall be 
paid shall not exceed two years, subject to all 
other agreements in this plan. 

12. Copies of policies not definitely excluded 
under agreement No. 1 shall be filed with the 
executive secretary of the conference. 

13. Effective date set for not later than July 
1, 1932. 





REGULAR QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 

The Aetna Casualty & Surety has de- 
clared its regular quarterly dividend of 
40c a share payable January 2 to stock- 
holders of record December 9. 




















CONFIDENCE 


It makes business better. 
It is inspired by a record of equitable and fair treatment. 
Our bonds and policies are backed by such a record. 


Insurance agents and brokers can merit the confidence of their 


clients by securing our bonds and policies. 
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(Organized 1913) 
Home Office: 
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Toronto, Canada 


New York Casualty Company 
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Cia. Mexicana de Garantias, S. A. 
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Tacuba and Marconi Streets 
City of Mexico 
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Home Office: 
80 John Street 
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(Continued from Page 77) 
ment bonds, discharge attachment bonds. 

Why Claimants Are More Exacting 

4. There has been a decided increase 
in the demands on the part of claimants 
due to “hard times” and the reason is 
obvious. A dollar now looks like the $10 
of three years ago. Claimants are filing 
for amounts as low as $3, $4 and $7. In 
prosperous times items of that size were 
forgotten. In addition to these claims 
we have the normal claims and people 
are more exacting in their demands and 
naturally try to get every dollar out of 
a claim they possibly can. 

It is perhaps overlooked by many that 
it requires more effort, a greater num- 
ber of employes, more skill, more atten- 
tion to handle business during a period 
of deflation than during a period of pros- 
perity; the reasons for this being that 
there are a greater number of small and 
troublesome losses, the claimant is more 
exacting in his demands, it is necessary 
to put in more time on each case to sat- 
isfy the claimant, and this all increases 
the machinery for handling the business. 


Much Depends On 1932 Banking 
Situation 

5. It would be idle for me to make any 
predictions for the year 1932 as to the 
general outlook, production wise. I do 
know that the underwriting staffs of the 
larger casualty and surety companies 
face 1932 trained for the struggle. In the 
last two or three years they have faced 
many problems; they have perhaps over- 
come the majority of those brought 
about by the period of prosperity which 
ended in 1929 and they are going into 
1932 with their eyes wide open and with 
a great fund of information and data 
which they did not have heretofore. As 
far as the underwriting and losses of the 
surety companies are concerned for next 
year I am very optimistic. 

If the banking situation will become 
more stable (and apparently it is becom- 
ing more so every day) we should make 
a very sound underwriting profit on our 
1932 business. If, however, banks con- 
tinue to close depository losses will con- 
tinue but not on such a large scale be- 
cause we have a great deal of this 
trouble behind us. 

As to the production of business for 
1932, who can tell? If we have an up- 
ward trend in business, production will 
materially increase. It would appear that 
a great amount of public construction 
work will come out in 1932 which will 
materially increase our premiums. An- 
other factor to be remembered is that 
during the past three years the whole 
country has become more or less “in- 
surance minded.” People have lost great 
amounts of money in many different 
ways. They have seen absolutely iron- 
bound contracts dissolved in thin air. 
They have seen large dishonesty losses; 
they have seen a lot of financial crime 
and they have been trained to protect 
themselves against these losses by pur- 
chasing the necessary insurance cover- 
ages. 

Therefore, I think it is safe to say that 
even on the same standard of business 
they have had in 1931, 1932 will perhaps 
produce a larger volume of business be- 
cause people are taking no chances; they 
are bonding their employes, they are 
buying burglary insurance and every 
other known coverage to protect their 
surplus and keep them out of trouble. I 
would also like to impress upon you that 
for the first time in a number of vears 
the underwriting staffs of the different 
companies are firmly in the saddle and 
are a dominant factor in the business. 
The lessons of the last two or three 
years have been brought home very firm- 
ly to the production forces of the com- 
panies and it has develoned that if the 
nolicy of the underwriting staffs had 
been followed more exactly our losses 
would not have been so great. 

Therefore I do not think you will see 
the underwriting blunders in 1932 that 
have been committed in the past—al- 
thouch T believe that the executive un- 
derwriting staffs of. the different compa- 





FLOYD N. DULL 


nies are going into the new year with a 
broad, generous view of the handling of 
business. 

Reaction to Van Schaick’s Edict 

6. I am impressed with the dctivity of 
the superintendent of insurance to place 
the insurance business on a high plane 
and every man in the business should do 
everything he cdn to support and promote 
these efforts. We are fortunate here in 
having one of the finest insurance de- 
partments in the country, a department 
that is willing and anxious to be help- 
ful to all in the business. 

I rather question, however, the efficacy 
of imposing fines. I do not believe that 
their imposition solves the problem. I 
am rather inclined to believe that it de- 
velops bitterness and I reason along this 
line: I am convinced that the executives 


of the different casualty and surety com- 
panies would not countenance the viola- 
tion of rules whether they pertain to 
forms or to rates. I am also convinced 
that the men who do participate in such 
violations think they are beating their 
competitor at his own game in getting 
business for their respective companies. 

In my opinion the solution of this 
problem is to have every executive head 
of a company agree that he will imme- 
diately discharge an officer or employe 
of his company who deliberately violates 
his rating schedule or his association 
forms. Of course there are mistakes 
made—that is natural in every business 
—but it could be easily proven whether 
or not the violation was deliberate or 
was an error and I say to you that if the 
superintendent of insurance asked the 
executive officers of the different compa- 
nies to pledge to him that upon deter- 
mining that an officer or an employe wil- 
fully committed a violation, such officer 
or employe be immediately discharged. 
I think if this were put into effect these 
violations would stop instantly because 
the man that commits the violation does 
it for only one thing and that is to get 
business—but if he were put on notice 
by his chief executive that he was not to 
get business that way and that if he did 
commit a violation he would lose his job, 
there would be no more violations. 

Leo F. Fitzpatrick Looks Ahead — 

The viewpoint of Leo F. Fitzpatrick, 
Kenny Agency, Inc., who knows firing 
line problems from many years of sea- 
soned experience, is constructively cen- 
tered on the fact that volume alone will 
not keep the companies going year in 
and year out but that attention to the 
sources of business must be given careful 
consideration. Mr. Fitzpatrick further 
observes in response to the queries: 

1. I believe the companies have learned 
that careful underwriting is essential not 
only in periods of depression but in so- 
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called banner years as well and if the 
bars are let down too freely in good 
times the headaches will follow later. 

2. By urging brokers to go after the 
so-called “side lines” which are often 
neglected, from which brokers can reap 
sufficient returns to make up for losses 
in the main lines of insurance. 

3. None in the lines which we write. 

4. Yes I do, and in certain lines this 
tendency has become quite noticeably 
apparent. 

5. In October 19, 1929, the chief execu- 
tive of a prominent insurance company 
told his board of directors that in his 
opinion, based on forty years’ experience, 
his company and others would suffer on 
account of business depression for ap- 
proximately four years, as he thought 
that having reached the pinnacle of good 
times we would feel necessarily a tre- 
mendous adverse effect for quite a while 
to come. He also said that the first two 
years of the stated four would be the 
hardest. These two years are now be- 
hind us. 

I believe that some time next year a 
gradual and healthy climb towards bet- 
ter times will be experienced and by 
1933 the companies then functioning will 
be relieved of their “headaches” and a 
period of many years of prosperity will 
be ahead of us. 

6. I believe that the insurance depart- 
ment should endeavor to correct rate 
violations, which they seem to be doing 
with more and more frequency, and I 
believe with good effect on the “street.” 





PRAISES ACCIDENT PRODUCER 





Truly Good Ones Rare as Company 
Presidents, J. C. Heyer Tells 
A. & H. Ass’n 

The high calibre of good accident pro- 
ducers was praised by James C. Heyer, 
vice-president Metropolitan Casualty, 
talking at the fall dinner of the Accident 
& Health Managers’ Club of New York. 

The accident line, according to the ex- 
perience exhibits of the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, has 
produced in the seven year period end- 
ing 1930 a premium volume of $246.825- 
736 with an underwriting loss of $718.932 
or 3/10 of 1%. A_ successful accident 
producer, in Mr. Heyer’s opinion, will 
analyze the factors producing this loss, 
giving equally as much thought to the 
statistics of the business as to his own 
production. 

The speaker showed his high opinion 
of the successful producer when he said 
that it was not a bold statement to sav 
that such men were fewer in number 
than insurance presidents. “They must 
have both producing and underwriting 
ability,” he declared, “along with such 
other requirements as knowledge of the 
policy contracts, assimulation, applica- 
tion, efficiency, courage, honesty, com- 
mon sense, enthusiasm, and above all 
plenty of gray matter to aid them in 
keening abreast with the progress being 
made in the line.” 





AUTO SUIT DISMISSED 

The United States Supreme Court has 
dismissed, for lack of jurisdiction the sut 
against the Continental Casualty involw 
ing the payment of an automobile insur- 
ance policy which was filed by Samue 
W. Baxter, administrator of the estate of 
George A. Zeller of St. Louis. Mo. The 
lower Federal courts decided in favor of 
the insurance company after the suit had 
been transferred from the St. Louis Cit- 
cuit Court. © 





FINE SHOW WINDOW DISPLAY 

For many months the C. J. Simons Co. 
general insurance agents at 14 Park 
Place, Newark, have been exhibiting ™ 
their show window the progress of many 
mining and interesting manufacturing 
products. However, one of the most I 
teresting and one which was attractin$ 
wide attention recently was the exhib 
tion of the progress of the telephon 
along with the radio. 
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Opportunities in the Insurance 
Business 


When I was a boy, around 1880, I 
heard much lamentation about the dearth 
of opportunity for young men then, as 
compared with old times, meaning, I sup- 
pose, the times before the Civil War. I 
presume that the young men of today 
are hearing the same thing. It was not 
true then, and it is not true now. Quite 
the contrary. There are hundreds of op- 
portunities, thousands of opportunities 
today where there was one when I was 
a boy, not only in every business then 
existing, but in innumerable lines of ef- 
fort which were then unheard of. For 
example, when I was five years old— 
that was in 1874—I commenced to go 
to school in the White Street School, 
which was near our farm in the south 
part of what is now the city of Hart- 
ford. The school had one room with a 
sheet-iron stove in the middle of it, an 
apple tree and a pump in the yard, and 
one teacher. On the same spot today 
stands the Southwest District School 
with forty-three teachers. That means 
forty-three times the opportunity, today. 

At that time the Travelers had prob- 
ably twelve or fifteen employes, whereas 
today it has in its home office and its 
branch offices between twelve and fifteen 
thousand. I won’t attempt to figure that 
increase in opportunity. The number of 
opportunities has increased in somewhat 
the same way in almost every sphere 
of activity, although perhaps in the in- 
surance business the increase is greater 
than in most others. 


How Author Entered the Business 


The choice of a man’s life work, except 
in a small minority of cases, is the most 
haphazard thing in the world. I got into 
the insurance business because a lady 
thought I was a nice little boy. I was 
born on a farm to the south of Hartford 
which was in my family for four genera- 
tions, and was delivering some kind of 
fruit, strawberries perhaps, because we 
used to have ten acres of them, to a city 
customer, Daniel H. Wells, when Mrs. 
Wells, as sweet and gracious a lady as 
ever lived, came into her kitchen and 
took an interest in me. She found out 
that I aspired to a position in a bank or 
insurance office, a white collar job, at 
that time the ambition of every boy on 
a farm, and she told her husband, who 
was actuary of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life, that I was a nice little boy and that 
he ought to give me a chance. 

Two or three years later I received a 
letter from Mr. Wells saying that if I 
still desired to enter the insurance busi- 
ness he would be glad to have me call. 
You may be sure that I called, and as a 
result in 1887 I became office boy or 
“runner” for the Connecticut Mutual 
Life. When Mrs. Wells died a year or 


two ago, I had not seen her for years 
and years, but I took deep pleasure in 
expressing through some beautiful flow- 
ers my grateful recognition of her pass- 
ing interest and the important part she 
played in shaping my life. 

In describing the opportunities in the 


insurance business, past and present, I 
may be pardoned perhaps for describing 
the opportunities in the companies with 
which I have been most familiar, and 
which I believe are typical of the best. 
At that time the Connecticut Mutual 
Life owned and occupied the finest build- 
ing in the city of Hartford, had a mag- 
nificent reputation, as it always has had, 
and had been at one time, not so long 
before, I believe, the leading life insur- 
ance company in America. It had about 
twenty-five or thirty employes. It was 
writing, as I remember, about $10,000,000 
of new life insurance per annum. Its 
largest department was the loan depart- 
ment on account of the importance of in- 
vesting its (for that day) large assets. 

The company had a famous president, 
Colonel Jacob L. Greene, by whose high 
standard of integrity and lofty sense of 
responsibility I was in the course of the 
years deeply impressed and have in my 
career as an insurance official tried to 
make my own. Its vice-president was 
John M. Taylor of courteous and charm- 
ing dignity; and its secretary, William 
G. Abbot. The president, vice-president 
and secretary had stenographers, who 
were men, and dictated most of their 
letters, although all of the other letters 
were written by hand. All bookkeeping 
and everything else was done by hand. 
The letters were copied in tissue paper 
letter books, even the typewritten letters, 
carbon copies then being unknown. This 
was part of my job as “runner.” I han- 
dled the mail, copied the letters in the 
books, polished the officers’ inkwells once 
a week, was supposed to keep them full 
of ink, and answered the bell when rung. 
At that time I believe the Connecticut 
Mutual had one telephone. I know that 
the Travelers had only one then. There 
were not such a great many in the entire 
city. 

Intricate Letter Copying 


I believe I was considered a poor “run- 
ner,” too energetic for the job. A look 
back through the letter books of 1887 in 
the Connecticut Mutual vaults I am sure 
would prove this by the number of pages 
blurred or soaked apart in the letter 
copying process. That may be of inter- 
est to those who think, as of course the 
present generation does, that typewrit- 
ers and carbon sheets have existed for- 
ever. The first thing to do was to take 
about one hundred pads, letter page size, 
which seemed to be of canvass and rub- 
ber composition, put them in a pan made 
for the purpose, fill the pan with water 
and let it remain over night. In the 
morning the pads were taken out, put in 
a press and screwed down to squeeze 
out the surplus water. They were then, 
in a damp but not wet condition, laid 
aside to be used in copying the letters. 

This process was as follows: Put in a 
sheet of ordinary blotting paper, the let- 
ter to be copied, fold over the tissue leaf 
of the book, put in the damp pad, an 
repeat for each letter. After a while the 
book would be twice as thick on the edge 
as at the back, and it would then be put 
in the press, squeezed, and allowed to 
remain for a few minutes, when the pads, 


letters, and blotters were taken out and 
dry blotters put between the damp 
leaves. If the pads were too wet, the 
writing or the typewriting would blur in 
the tissue paper copy, and if too many 
letters were put in the book at once, the 
squeezing process would tear the damp 
tissue paper apart near the binding. As 
I say, the old letter books would show 
many such pages patched in with mend- 
ing tissue. 

As runner I got $25 a month although, 
as I have since learned, the starting pay 
in the Travelers at that time was repre- 
sented by the well-known figures ‘20.83. 
After a while I was promoted to the 
policy department which then comprised 
about five men, and later to the loan de- 
partment, where I spent ten or a dozen 
years. I was not only a poor “runner” 
but a poor clerk, as I was never cut out 
for clerical work. I would have become 
a life insurance agent if I had received 
any encouragement, but in those days 
clerks, either in life insurance compa- 
nies or fire insurance companies, were 
not considered an eligible source of 
agency material or for field positions of 
any description. 

A prophet is not without honor save 
in his own country. I could name quite 
a number of the leaders in the insur- 
ance world today who had to get out of 
the companies in which they started in 
order to secure an opportunity. to ad- 
vance. It was not the fashion then, to 
promote men in your own organization 
and the customs of the day were not cal- 
culated to develop men for promotion. In 
this respect the opportunities in those 
days were nil as compared to those of 
the present day, when an insurance com- 
pany is regarded as poorly managed if 
it has not competent men within its own 
organization for promotion, even up to 
and including the presidency. 

Multitude of Openings 

When I came with the Travelers in 
1901 the company, in addition to being 
the original and largest accident insur- 
ance company in America, and already 
famous for its guaranteed low cost life 
insurance, waS commencing to write the 
then new line, liability insurance. It had 
at that time about 125 employes, most of 
whom had been with it a long while, as 
the Travelers has always been noted for 
the loyalty of its men and the perma- 
nency of its staff. It was my good for- 
tune not only to come into the employ 
of this company at the very beginning 
of the development of the present enor- 
mous insurance business, but just before 
the commencement of the presidency of 
S. C. Dunham who gathered around him 
such a splendid staff and under whose 
guidance the Travelers expanded and 
grew in a way, with a rapidity, and to 
an extent then beyond imagination. 

At this point I find that while it is 
easy enough to describe the limited op- 
portunity in the old days, it is a stag- 
gering job to attempt even to outline the 
multitude of openings and spheres of 
usefulness for competent men and wom- 
en in the insurance business today. The 
variety of kinds of employment afforded 
by a large insurance company is start- 
ling in itself. One would expect execu- 
tive officers, an agency staff, underwrit- 
ers, legal, actuarial, accounting, adjusting 
and publicity departments, stenograph- 
ers, file clerks. and in the life insurance 
line, medical officers; in the fire line, map 
clerks; in the steam boiler line, inspec- 
tors, etc., but who would expect to find 
an economist, a purchasing agent, a 
roentgenologist, a dietitian, a dental sur- 
geon, a fully equipped hospital with 
graduate nurses, photographers, printers, 
lithographers, and bookbinders, electri- 
cians, carpenters, painters, chemists, 
draftsmen, and policemen, not to men- 
tion elevator operators, firemen, window 
cleaners, chefs, kitchen helpers, dish 
washers and other building staff em- 
ployes; or, as in the case of the Travel- 
ers, which operates a radio station, radio 
experts, program managers, announcers, 
musicians and musical artists. 

The Agency Force 

While there are from time to time op- 
portunities for employment in every one 
of the vocations listed, and constant op- 
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portunity in some of them, we must, for 
lack of space, limit reference to a few 
major fields of usefulness. That part of 
the organization which keeps the smoke 
coming from the chimneys of every in- 
surance company is the agency’ force, 
and in no respect is the increased op. 
portunity of the present day more strik- 
ing than in the case of the agent. Forty 
years ago there were practically but two 
kinds of agents—Life insurance agents 
and fire insurance agents—and _ their 
methods and ideas were as different as 
a gasoline engine and a steam engine, 
True, some Travelers life agents sold 
accident insurance and some fire insur. 
ance agents sold boiler insurance, when 
their customers asked for it, but gener- 
ally speaking, all agents were one-line 
agents. 

The life insurance agent perhaps had 
been educated as a preacher, or had 
failed as a merchant. He had taken up 
life insurance because someone had told 
him that it required no capital or train- 
ing and was a praiseworthy occupation, 
He attempted to sell life insurance as he 
would attempt to sell books and with 
about the same enthusiasm and on about 
the same scale; that is, a thousand dol- 
lar policy looked good enough. The idea 
of talking a large amount, like $5,000, 
would frighten him. Premiums were 
paid on the annual basis. There was no 
such thing as a policy loan and people 
who had been persuaded to apply for in- 
surance seemed to be regarded with sus- 
picion. Some of the life insurance agents 
in Hartford at that time were clerks in 
the offices of the companies, canvassing 
in their spare time. I remember ont 
who tried to persuade my mother to take 
out a thousand dollar life policy on me 
(my father was dead) when I was about 
fifteen years old. My mother had six 
children, of which I was ‘the oldest, and 
no money, and he didn’t make the sale, 
but he certainly had a fluent line of talk 
He had been a school teacher and was at 
that time, and all his life, I guess, a Sur 
day school teacher. Being in the employ 
of a life insurance company, he knew 
more about life insurance than many o 
the people who were trying to sell it. 

About the fire insurance methods 0 
that time I know little except that most 
of the agencies which handled it seemed 
to be reputable and substantial. A num 
ber of those in Hartford which wert 
most prominent when I was a small boy 
are still the most prominent. A good 
deal of their business was, naturally, 1 
ral business: farm houses and barns. A 
number of the Hartford agents lived 0 
farms in small surrounding towns am 
drove in to their offices in Hartford wit! 
horse and buggy every day. In fact, they 
spent a good deal of their time driving 
around the country to write and_reney 
business. The farmer business, like the 
farmer vote, was evidently important !" 
those days because in the admirable his 
tory of the Hartford County Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co. recently published I 1 
tice that my great-grandfather, to whos 
farm I have already referred, was 0 
of the directors of that company in 1& 

Variety 

Now, compare the opportunities of th 
insurance agent today with the opportt 
nities those days. Then he was 2 pt" 
dler, if I may use the term without a 
disparagement. Today the business }5° 
profession. Buyers of insurance 484 
rule look to their insurance agent ™ 
knowledge and advice as to their. needs 
as to the wisest business course in 60 
nection with insurance coverage, and? 
to adaptation of the various forms ® 
their particular case, in the same W! 
that a man looks to his lawyer for !¢€ 
advice or to his physician for medical 4 
vice. The old one-line idea is long S!" 
gone by the board. ; 

A modern insurance office is an inst! 
ance department store. A typical ins” 
ance agency today may write almost S 
hundred different kinds of insurance # 
its personnel must be familiar with . 
merits, forms, rates, and procedure Y 
every line from group, life, accident ™ 
sickness insurance to steam boiler ® 
electrical machinery, and from 
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Spend 10% More! 


How shall we do it? ... Simply by spending 10% more than 
we've been spending—buying the things we need now, in- 
stead of waiting till spring. 


A lot of us are afraid of the future. But the future’s all 
right. It’s the present we should worry about. There'll be 
plenty of jobs for everybody sometime—but there are too 
few today! 


Because we're afraid, we are saving a larger share of our 
earnings than we ordinarily would. This kind of abnormal 
saving has taken millions of dollars out of circulation so they 
can’t work. These sleeping dollars have forced our friends 
and neighbors out of their jobs. 


By putting these sleeping dollars to work again—to buy 
what we need now—we create new jobs. And new jobs help 
create new prosperity. 


In “hard” times, dollars always buy more and earn less. 
Our spending dollars buy about half as much more today than 


f 10% would insure your job... 
would you Buyr 


No matter how sure we may feel about our jobs, few 
of us would hesitate to spend 10% of our income to 


insure ourselves against job-loss. 


None of us can buy such an insurance policy. But 


if we all work together, we can make one. 


they did two years ago. But our saved dollars bring about a 
quarter Jess. Our spending dollars are worth $1.50—our 
saved dollars are worth about 75c. 


A dollar spent now is worth $1.50. 
A dollar saved now is worth 7 5c. 


Today’s prices are low—lower even than in 1921—some of 
them lower than in 20 years. We're, surrounded by bargains 
—real bargains—fine quality at low prices. 


Pretty soon—before you know it—these low prices will 
start up. Then the buying-power of our dollars will begin 
to shrink. 


So, when we buy now, we are doing ourselves a double- 
barrelled favor: we are getting the most for our money, and 
we are helping to insure our jobs! 


_ There are about 30,000,000 of us who still have jobs, and 
probably twenty million of us are spending less than we can 
afford with present income. Let’s make our jobs secure and 
create jobs for those who have none—by spending our dollars 
normally now. 








THE NATIONAL PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


“To use available income to purchase goods normally needed and in the replacement of which labor 


is employed, is a condition precedent to any hopeful program to constructively increase employment.” 


From the Recommendations of the Committee on Unemployment Plans and 
Suggestions, of the President’s Organization on Uneriployment Relief. 
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automobile insurance or bank burglary 
to a liability policy covering the golf 
player. The agency has probably a fire 
insurance department, a casualty insur- 
ance department, a life insurance depart- 
ment, a fidelity and surety department, 
and if it be a general agency having 
supervision of territory, it will have a 
staff of employes which in number, va- 
riety, training and skill will rival those 
in most forms of business and surpass 
those in many. 

To come back to the individual agent, 
the canvasser, which we started with, 
there is no business in the world. which 
offers so great an opportunity to a man, 
with no investment of capital and no 
other assets than his own brains, energy 
and ability, as the insurance business. He 
must have the ability to sell, the gift 
of approaching people. He must have 
character, and be in a position to inspire 
confidence, but if he has these, and is 
willing to work, he can acquire the nec- 
essary knowledge, and build up a busi- 
ness while he is doing it, which will 
provide him with an occupation, a liveli- 
hood and an income not to be equalled 
under similar circumstances in any other 
field of endeavor. Furthermore, he can 
build up a business which is his own; 
which may be carried on indefinitely, 
from generation to generation; which 
permits him a measure of freedom and 
independence as to his goings and com- 
ings unapproached in any other business 
of which I have knowledge. 

Given these qualifications, it matters 
little whether such an agent enters the 
employ of a local agency, a general agen- 
cy or a company branch office. In any 
of them he will find an ample field of 
opportunity. In many of them he will 
find an association, esprit-de-corps and 
community of interest which are most in- 
spiring and which add to his happiness 
and chances of success. The variety and 
complexity of the business, requirements 
of clients, agency qualification laws and 
standards of the companies and the In- 
surance Departments have raised the 
status of the agent to a splendid plane, 
and the opportunities for him today are 
not only multitudinous, but glittering. 


The Branch Office 


I have referred to the company branch 
office. The sphere of the soliciting agent 
is always local, the sphere of the super- 
vising agent, under the general agency 
system is usually local, although upon 
rare occasions general agents are shifted 
from one territory to another. But, un- 
der the branch office system, to use the 
Travelers system as an example, the 
sphere of opportunity of the supervising 
agent is large—national, in fact—and so 
is the field of opportunity, in companies 
operating on this plan, for members of 
the service department staffs, cashiers, 
adjusters, inspectors, auditors and the 
like. 

While the agent must be a salesman, 
a solicitor, an insurance adviser to his 
clients, the supervising agent, whatever 
his title, must be an executive, a man- 
ager of men. He must be able to pro- 
duce results through others, to select and 
appoint good agents, to enthuse them, in- 
spire them, assist them, and be general- 
ally responsible to his company for pro- 
duction in his territory.e This calls for 
all the good qualities of an executive. 
His success will be measured by the de- 
gree to which he possesses and exercises 
them. 

Territorial supervisors, usually called 
managers, are compensated upon a sal- 
ary basis. whereas the general agent, and 
agents of all other kinds. are compen- 
sated on a commission basis. A manager 
usually has a number of assistants, some- 
times called assistant managers, some- 
times field assistants, sometimes special 
agents. Their duties are similar as they 
are the company’s future supervising rep- 
representatives. 


Change of Scene 


Companies operating on the branch of- 
fice plan frequently shift members of the 


supervising force from one territory to 
another, and thus a field of opportunity, 
partially or wholly national in its extent, 
is open to such representatives. As 
change of scene, operation under a va- 
riety of conditions, meeting and coping 
with difficulties of different kinds, like 
travel, are broadening and educational, 
supervising representatives frequently 
serve in a number of offices of increas- 
ing importance as they develop in abil- 
ity and experience. Indeed, the manag- 
ing representatives in the large cities, 
of almost all companies operating on this 
plan, will be found to have served in a 
variety of other locations. Two of the 
leading casualty field executives in New 
York City instantly come to mind. One 
had previously served as manager in 
Buffalo, St. Louis, Cleveland and Phila- 
delphia, the other in Milwaukee, Toron- 
to and Pittsburgh before being promoted 
to New York. 

Under the general agency system, 
when a company appoints a_ general 
agent in Detroit, for example, the avail- 
able candidates are agents experienced 
in the required lines, already established 
and operating in Detroit. They are 
usually natives, and frequently promi- 
nent citizens. The company desiring to 
make such an appointment wishes always 
to acquire premium volume with the 
agent, and hence almost always has to 
get him away from some other com- 


pany. He brings his business with him, 
and, if he should resign and make a new 
connection he would take his business 
with him. The company would then be 
obliged to seek some other similar ap- 
pointee in Detroit. 

Thus, the field of selection is nar- 
rowed to that city, whereas under the 
branch office plan the company desiring 
to appoint a-new manager in Detroit 
might select a promising and coming 
man already acting as such in Albany, 
New Orleans or Seattle. The transfer, 
resignation or death of a branch office 
manager does not disturb the company’s 
business in that locality as the death or 
resignation of a general agent usually 
does. 

The branch office system is compar- 
atively new, that is, it is not much more 
than twenty-five years old, but as can 
readily be seen, it has enormously broad- 
ened the field of opportunity for trained 
supervising executives and also for mem- 
bers of the service staffs, because un- 
der this system transfers and promotions 
of cashiers, of adjusters, of supervising 
inspectors, of payroll auditors and the 
like are made in a similar manner and 
for the same reason as in the case of 
the branch manager. This national field 
of opportunity for trained company rep- 
resentatives is new, marvelous, alluring. 

The Home Office 


I have not said anything yet about 
home office opportunities. If I did jus- 
tice to that it would fill a book. Hart- 
ford is the home of more than forty in- 
surance companies. They employ ap- 


A Pocket-Sized Insurance Agent 





W. Carnot Dodson Greeting Ralph T. Goldsmith of San Francisco at the 
Aetna-Izers Convention, Hotel Gris wold, New London, Conn., this year 


A casualty agent who is less than forty 
inches in height but has not permitted 
the fact that he is not of normal size 
to interfere with his plans of being a 
successful insurance agent, is W. Car- 
not Dodson of the Aetna Life, Kansas 
City. He is not only a good insurance 
agent, as far as production goes, but is 
unusually intelligent. 

For a number of years Dodson was 
on the stage, but feeling that it was too 
insecure a career for him he planned to 
get into some sort of business which 
kept going all through the year instead 
of in seasonal spurts, and sometimes 
short seasons at that. His attention was 
called to the Aetna Life and Affiliated 
Companies throuch their national adver- 
tising. While playing in one of the 
Middle Western cities he called at the 
Aetna Life field office there, and had the 
good fortune to arrive when Vice-Presi- 
dent William L. Mooney was visiting 
the office. They had a talk. Later his 
road tour took him to Hartford and he 


made it a point while there to call upon 

Mr. Mooney. As a result of that inter- 

view he decided to enter insurance. 
Staunch Believer in Advertising 

Mr. Dodson has from the first been a 
staunch believer in the power of adver- 
tising. using not only many of the. ad- 
vertising devices prepared by his compa- 
nies but also originating many ingenious 
local advertising stunts. As a result he 
is well known in Kansas City. 

He features Parcel Post as a contact 
line, but develops a well-rounded volume 
of miscellaneous casualty business with 
Automobile and Personal Accident in- 
surance in the lead. 

The photograph with this article was 
snapped by R. M. Clutterback, local 
agent of the Aetna Life at Honolulu on 
the occasion of the Aetna-Izers’ national 
convention held in August. It shows Mr. 
Dodson shaking hands with Ralph 
Goldsmith, San Francisco agent, the tall- 
est man at the convention, and one of 
the largest .producers of the Aetna Life. 


preximately 20,000 people, of whom one- 
half are young women. The annual pay- 
roll is about $25,000,000. The home of. 
fices of other insurance companies are to 
be found all over the country, a few of 
them larger than any in Hartford. 

Take the Hartford home offices. 
Where can be found conditions which in 
their desirability approach these? Mod. 
erate offices hours, sanitary conditions as 
to ventilation, light, etc., desirable as- 
sociates, welfare features, such as the 
girls’ clubs, recreation grounds, emer- 
gency medical attention, group life in- 
surance, pension systems, and the like. 
Not to talk too much about the Travel- 
ers, take the magnificent new home of 
the Aetna Life & Affiliated Companies, 
the latest insurance building in Hart- 
ford, and perhaps the last word in loca- 
tion, architecture and office construction 
and equipment. In that building the 
lounges of the employes’ clubs are sv- 
perbly beautiful. There the cafeteria 
and lunch system is marvelous. There 
the sound absorbing ceilings, metal fur- 
niture and lighting system tend to facili- 
tate the conduct of business in the high- 
est degree. 

Then take the beautiful offices of the 
Hartford Fire, of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life, of the Phoenix Mutual Life, 
and others; and to go further afield, con- 
sider the magnificent new home office 
building of the New York Life Insurance 
Co., standing on the site of the old Mad- 
ison Square Garden. From the mere as- 
pect of housing for employes, what busi- 
ness can equal insurance, and when you 
consider the number of companies, the 
number of major lines, the vast variety 
of fields of opportunity, the enormous 
number of workers required, the advan- 
tageous features affecting employes here- 
tofore referred to, and the high stand- 
ard of knowledge and skill demanded, 
what business approaches it? 

Promotions 

Beyond the mere obtaining of employ- 
ment, opportunity means promotion. 
What is the opportunity of promotion in 
the insurance business? I will answer 
that by another question. Who is to 
carry on this great business and our 
great insurance companies a few years 
hence? One of the mistakes of youth 
is the assumption that things will indef- 
nitely remain as they are at present. 

When I was a boy the parlor con- 
tained, as most parlors did, a contrap- 
tion seldom seen nowadays, called a ka- 
leidoscope. One looked through a tele- 
scopic eyepiece or peep-hole into a mag- 
ic world in which the geometric designs 
in brilliant colors, tumbled as the wheel 
was turned, in bewildering and impos- 
sible array. Life is like that. Business 
is like that. Nothing remains stationary. 
All is change. One hundred years from 
today everyone now living will be dead. 
Twenty-five years from today most of 
the great leaders now guiding the des- 
tinies of our insurance companies will 
have passed over the responsibility 0 
others. Ten years from today the per 
sonnel, both in the home offices and the 
field will have changed in great degree. 

One lesson has been learned in the in 
surance business better than in almost 
any other—the necessity, the importance, 
the responsibility, of training understud- 
ies. Everywhere, in every prominent 
company, in every department, super 
visors are striving to train men who. 
when the time comes will be competent 
to take over the job. Everywhere, 
every company, those in authority are 
searching, searching, searching for ev 
dence of ability, capacity and promise 
What an opportunity insurance offers: 





MIAMI LAW COURSE 

The University of Miami will present 4 
snecial course on insurance law durine 
February, with Frank G. Turner giving 
the lectures. Mr. Turner is an_ insur 
ance lawver of Newark, N. J.. and Cor? 
Gables, Fla. The lectures will be deliv: 
ered in the evening, and the intent ss 
make them understandable and valuabe 
to non-legal insurance men as well as “ 
lawyers. Dean Richmond A. Rasco 
the university law school is in charé 
of the course. 
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